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PREFACE. 



The renewal of the sad subject to which the following pages 
are devoted, may to some api>ear imgi*acious, and therefore mme- 
cessary ; but while the lives of one himdred and thirty-five 
gallant Englishmen sent on a periloas service remain \iiuic- 
counted foii\ while the area to which they were specially directed 
is yet unsearchedy the British nation's character for honour and 
humanity suffers. The fate of Sir Hugh Willoughby and his 
comjmnions became known to us, because the scene of the 
melancholy catastrophe was within the range of his fellow- 
man's haimts and wandeiings ; but, unhaj^pily, it is not so witli 
Sir John Frjinklin anrl his dissociates — they are l^eyond coni- 
municjition with the civilized' world. Cut off from it, they 
can never be recovered, or the question of their existence set 
at rest, unlcHs Homjltt ; happily, the area within which efiorts 
may be concentrated is circumscribed, but renewed search is 
impei*ative. To keep alive the recollection of the hajiless, 
forlorn ])osition of our niissin<^ countrynicn is the ])rinia]v 
object of this volunie. With failure, notwithstanding the 
j>t'i'severing efforts of oui* daring sailoi-s, in tlic ])ast ; \vu 
cannot think this apjx-al to the Jhiti^li nation, so renowju-d 
for its genercMis humanity, will Vm- made in \ain 
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ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 



AND THEIR RESULTS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Arctic Circle is again lefb to its own gloom, silence, and 
reary solitude. Of the well-equipped squadrons sent to the Arctic 
^gions in search of Sir John Eranklin and his gallant officers and 
rews, part have been abandoned, and the remainder have returned to 
Inglrfnd. Not a vestige or trace of the Mrehus or Terror has rewarded 
le untiring perseverance of the searchers. We know nothing of the 
ixpedition since its departure &om Beechej Island in 1846 ; the 
>ur8e it took, its movements, its fortunes, its position, or its fate, are 
Tapped in distressing, and seemingly impenetrable, mystery. The 
nportant fragments found in Parker Bay (1851), and brought home 
y the indefatigable Dr. Eae, notwithstanding their maritime origin 
ad the British Q-ovemment mark (affording evidence of identity), 
Ser no decided clue to the whereabouts of the missing expedition, 
either do those obtained from the natives of Cambridge Bay (1852), 
or the other articles picked up at the largest Finlayson Island 
L85d) by Captain CoUinson, of H.M.S. Unterprite, all equally of 
aval source, and bearing the same indubitable stamp. Even (and 
bore all in interest) the still more positive and precious relics, 
icluding an Order, and various articles in silver plate, &c., known as 
aving belonged to Sir John Eranklin and other officers of this ill-fated 
Kpedition,— even these, with the calamitous report connected with 
liem, obtained from the Esquimaux of Felly Bay (1854), due also to 
lie exertions of Dr. Bae ; — these all, sad memorials aa they are, while 
liey indicate significantly a probable locality for this anxiously and 
tedfastly sought for expedition ; while they reveal the too certain fact 
F a portion of the gallant officers and men of that expedition having 
erished under the most miserable circumstances, still they do not 
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^eniiffely solve the mystery; they tell us the sad tale of the whereabouts 
; and &te of a part, but the welfare generally of the expedition, its 
weador woe, its safety or its doom, remain as inexplicably dark as ever. 
Butef these important reliquiae, more anon ; they involve inquiries too 
: serious to be lightly passed over ; silent but significant is the tale 
they iieil, involving important inferences, especially the earlier relics 
of Eae 4uid Collinson, 1851-2 and 3, as to the direction in which we 
must look, if we would learn more of the position of the Expedition or 
its remaias. We fear they have not obtained sufficient attention. 

Thus are we unhappily placed after six years of rigid search, con- 
ducted, with rare exceptions, with an order, energy, and perseverance 
above all praise: still every exertion has failed to penetrate the 
gloomy n^fstery hanging over the fate of the lamented Franklin and 
his gallant .oompanions ; in vain have we tried to lift the awful veil : 
hidden from our eyes, he and they have become, and all that concerns 
them, their Jjoys or their sorrows, as it were, a sealed book to us. 
Still memory lingers fondly over them, recalls them in the past mider 
a thousand forms, in scenes, happy scenes in years gone by, sees and 
follows them in the desolate region where science and honour had 
called them, and pauses, lingering, hoping that hope might arise, 
unwilling to forsake, and incredulous to believe that all are gone. 
She yet vivifies the dreary solitude with the animation of our ill- 
starred countrymen; she mourns a part as already lost, whose 
sufferings are with the past ; but she forbids the hasty assumption 
that all have perished ; — the inured manly form, the hardy youth in 
his beauty, these she conceives may yet live, harboured by the wild 
Esquimaux, or, self-sustained, are acclimatized and supported by a 
more energetic, persevering skill, and a superior management. Thought, 
ever restless, would penetrate the future; she wails their long 
absence, and weighs the probabilities of support, of life, and of return. 
To her, a small but bright ray yet exists, and hope is sustained by it ; 
for she doubts the power of the fell destroyer over the will of the 
strong man in his prime, the self-reliant, him to whom the life of the 
land and the sea are alike tributary. Thought, too, impatient of 
failure, scans the means adopted, and the causes that have led to such 
barren results; she questions and doubts the judgment which has 
terminated in such lamentable want of success. *' Turn, busy thought, 
turn from them;" but *' thought repelled, resenting rallies," reasons, 
and questions, — All i/our efforts have failed to trace the absent ones, 
those so dear to our hearts : you directed their footsteps, have you 
followed afler them ? Has all been done that can be done to restore 
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the gallant Franklin and his devoted companiona to their country and 
their home P 

Haying given the question of a North- West Passage, and the Arctic 
inquiries arising out of it, much and long consideration (since 1817), 
unbiassed by routine, and free to think, we are compelled to confess, 
however disinclined to differ from Arctic authorities, that while we 
admit the sincere desire om the part of those who planned the 
searching expeditions to advise and to act rightly, and cheerfully 
acknowledge the great zeal and merit of all the officers and crews of 
the searching squadrons, whether public or private, — ^for, with excep- 
tions, they have nobly done their duty, — still we cannot bring our 
minds to think that all has been done that can be done, nor much less 
can we join vnith those who think we have sought the Urehus and 
Torrar in the right direction : we do think, and have ever thought, 
that from the period (1860) when we rejected the search by the 
Boathem side of Barrow's Straits for the northern (in other words, 
departed from the tenor of the instructions given to Franklin on his 
departure in 1845), from that time we have been in pursuit of a 
myth. Plainly to speak, we think that all search by the North, 
whether by the Wellington Channel, or Jones' or Smith's Sounds, 
has been so much precious time lost, so much suffering imnecessarily 
inflicted, and the valuable qualities for daring, endurance, &c., of our 
heroic officers and men unwisely trifled with. But unhappily this is 
not the only source for deep regret; who can say what this sad 
hallucination may not have led to ? One dares not contemplate the 
dreadful results of disappointment, suffering, and sorrow, on board 
the doomed Erehus and Terror ! 



CHAPTER I. 

A GLANCE AT THE OEIGHN OF THE QUESTION OF 

A NOETH-WEST PASSAGE. 

THE "old WOETHIEB" BY SEA AUTD BY LAND, TO 1631. 

It is scarcely necessary to recapitulate in our day, when Arctic 
enterprise has been so much discussed, all the circumstances that 
gave rise to the long (more than three centuries and a half) much 
agitated question of a North- West Passage. The marvellous and 
brilliant discoveries made by Christopher Columbus in the West, and 
by Diaz and De Gtima in the East, without doubt set men's minds 
pondering on acquisitions still to be gained, and on profitable specu- 
lations yet to be hoped for. Columbus more particularly excited 
astonishment. Of him " there was great talke in all the Court of 
Henry VII.," " insomuch that all men with great admiration affirmed 
it to be a thing more divine than humane to sail by the West unto 
the East, where spices growe, by a way that was never knowen 
before."* The Cabotas were already here (Henry VII., 1496) ; men 
of great reputation. " John Cabot, the father, who was very skilful 
in navigation and cosmography," conjectured, from the success of 
Columbus, " that there might probably be lands to be found out to 
the North-West." t These opinions at once obtained credit with 
the king and with the merchants. " The era was propitious to the 
quick advancement of knowledge. The recent invention of the art of 
printiug enabled men to communicate rapidly and extensively their 
ideas and discoveries." "Every step in advance was immediately 
and simultaneously and widely promulgated, recorded in a thousand 
forms, and fixed for ever. There could never again be a dark age. 
Nations might shut their eyes to the light, and sit iu wilful darkness, 
but they could not trample it out ; it would still shine on, dispensed 
to happier parts of the world."! John and Sebastian taught "by 

* Hakluyt, part iii., p. 6 ; Lediard's " Naval History," vol. i., p. 87 ; Haklujt 
Society's Vol, 1849 (by Rundall), p. 4. 

t Lediard's " Naval History," vol. i., p. 84. 

X Washington Irving's "Life and Voyages of Columbus" (Bohn), p. 29. 
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reaMm of the sphere," "by way of the North-West," "a shortc 
track" ^into India," and men "became excited," "by this Eame ao 
Beport," "to attempt some notable thing."* The Cabotas sawtl 
material for maritime enterprise was there, but dormant, because tl 
object on which to fix itself was wanting ; they saw daring, enduranc 
and perseverance around them, the elements (good raw materia 
required ; and the Cabotas, by their skill in cosmography and sea 
manship, soon furnished the object, and with it threw in their feeliuj 
zeal, and advenfcurous enthusiasm. No wonder, then, that an ardei 
desire should be kindled for the " Passage," which desire has coi 
tinned in all its fulness to the present day. It may at times hai 
been arrested, from causes arising out of various circumstances ; 
may have been misdirected ; but though intermitted in its action, tl 
desiie has been persistent, and has endured, and will endure, uni 
discovery has no more "unknowen" regions to bestow — ^until scien< 
has filled all the blanks in her round of inquiry — and until tl 
question of the "Passage" is absorbed in perfect knowledge. Tl 
love for enterprise is inherent in Englishmen ; it may be interrupte 
but, because innate, it cannot be eradicated. 

The fruits soon followed; for to John Cabot is due "that tl 
American continent was first discovered, by an expedition commi 
flioned to " set up" the " banner of England. "f To these men, the: 
may be attributed the glory of having raised the spirit of maritin 
discovery ; the first instalment of which was the " Londe and Isles" 
of continental North America. " For, though Columbus had four 
certain isles, it was 1498 before he saw the continent, which was 
year after Cabot ; so that, in reality, the honour of this great discovei 
is as much, or more, due to the English nation than to the Spanis! 
Americus, from whom this whole continent has taken its nam 
only swept away the gleanings (if I may be allowed the expressioi 
of these two great discoverers ; but Sebastian Cabot went furth( 
than all of them, for he sailed to about 40° southward of the lin 
and to 67'' towards the North." § 

We have dwelt with a liDgering fondness on the memory ar 
merits of the Cabotas, for they invoked the latent spirit of oi. 
beloved country : by them, the example they gave, and the knowled^ 

• Lediard's " Naval History," toI. i., p. 87. 

+ "Memoir of Cabot" (Biddle), the original patent, pp. 76 and 77. 
X "Memoir of Cabot" (ibid.), p. 76. 

§ See Lediard*8 "Naval History," vol. i., p. 88 j (he testimony of John Smi 
" author" of the " General History of Virginia." 
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thej bequeathed to us, has resulted the exalted position we hold ; by 
it Britain attained the high position in which it stands, the pride 
and yet the envy of the nations. They " gave a continent to England ; 
yet no one can point to the few feet of earth she has allowed them in 
return."* Alas! their deeds or their memories have had scarcely 
their meed of praise, scarcely justice. Thus from the Cabotas 
originated in England the first idea of a North- West Passage, and 
they were the first to show the way and practically to attempt to 
solve it. It seems that Henry YII. coimtenanced it, but it is doubt- 
ful if he did more ; the first charter granted to the Cabotas says, 
" upon their own proper costs and charges ;"t but whether he aided 
in the fitting out of the first expedition or not is uncertain. Be this 
as it may, the merchants were not slow to act on the suggestions of 
the Cabotas — " men of great wisdom and gravity ;'* they saw at once 
the great advantages that would accrue to themselves if, by any pro- 
bability, the passage could be made. " Diuers marchants of London 
ventured in her (John Cabota's ship) small stockes," "and in the 
company of the said ship, sailed, also out of Bristow, three or foure 
small ships fraught with sleight and grosse merchandizes, <&c., Ac.^^X 
No doubt these "marchants" had already experienced the annoy- 
ances and procrastination — may be, had been subjected to the imposi- 
tions, the robberies, and the losses, arising from and besetting both 
the long and then only known routes to China, India, and the 
Spice Islands. They knew of the perils of the stormy cape (of Gk)od 
Hope), and the hazardous nature of all transport by the Levant, both 
alike injurious to their interests. Can we greatly wonder, then, that 
they should turn their minds to a shorter route and brighter pros- 
pects, and give their best energies to the North? by which the 
Indies and Cathaio might be quicker reached, either by the " Londe 
and Isles" " of late found by the said John Kabatto" (Cabot) that is, 
by the West unto the East, " where spices growe, by a way that was 
never knowen before," § that is, by a North- West passage. Or, if 
by an easteriy course along the northern coasts of Europe, attain the 
same object by a Nortb-East passage. 

It has been charjred to the old '^marchants" that thev were in- 

* " Memoir of Cabot " (Biddle), p. 223. 

t Lediard's ** Naval Ilistory," vol. i., p. 85, quoting Hakluyt, part iii., p. 4. 

X See "Robert Fabian's Chronicle," Hakluyt Society's Vol., 1850 (Riindall), p. 
23 ; and " Memoir of Cabot" (Biddle), p. 43 ; and Lediard's " Naval lliatory," vol. 
i., p. 88. 
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flnenced solely by their coyetoasnefls, and were not wont to regard 
" Tertue without sure, certaine, and present gaines;" and even the 
estimable Hakluyt, in his '' Epistle Dedicatorie," seems led away by a 
similar feeling : " Certes, if hetherto in our own discoueries we had 
not beene led with a preposterous desire of seeking rather gaine than 
Gbd's glorie, I assure myself that our labours had taken farre better 
effecte." * This charge, to say the least of it, is not over just towards 
the "old worthies;" for do we not find the kings of "Spaine" aud 
<< Portugale" (in opposite directions) solely influenced by the desire 
to obtain the ''wealth of Mangi, Cathay, and other provinces belong- 
ing to the Qrand Khan"? &c., ''so that by" "the orient and 
Occident they haue compassed the worlde." But they mixed up a 
seeming religion with it, " pretending, in glorious words, that they 
made their discoueries chiefly to convert infldelles to our most holy 
faith (as they say)," but "in deed and truth sought not them but 
their goods and riches," so says the worthy Hakluyt. Again, with 
us, was it not the setting forth by John Cabot to Henry VII. " that 
he made no doubt he could" "And out islands or countries abound- 
ing with rich commodities, as Columbus had lately done," that 
induced that monarch to lend " a willing ear" to his proposal P 

The facts are — the North- West question was brought so promi- 
nently, so vividly before the attention of all, fix)m the highest to the 
bwest, the "ilands and lands" were so invested with the romance of 
wealth, in all its fascinating forms, all that was rich and rare, gems and 
"spicerie," in every thought and form, to allure to realms unknown, 
that kings, nobles, lawyers, merchants, each and all, were excited in 
the last degree, and each and all entered on the great question of a 
Passage, trusting and hoping to share in the sure, solid results that 
were to follow. To impute, then, to the merchants alone the charge 
of covetousness is manifestly unjust. It is not too much to say, if 
the " marchants," with the Cabotas at their head, had not equipped 
this first expedition, it never would have sailed, and England would 
have lost the glory of the first discovery of the American continent. 

That the spirit of traffic and commercial speculation entered largely 
into the views of the first promoters of this great geographical 
inquiry, there is not a doubt. '* Grold, Rubies, Diamonds, Bolasses, 
Granates, iacincts, and other stones and pearles,"t had then, as now, 
a potent influence. But let no man sneer at this as an unworthy 

* Hakluyt Society's Vol., 1850, " Divers Voyages, «&€., by J. Winter Jones," pp. 
13 and 14. 
t Ibid, 
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motive ; the first impulse to great acts does not always take a pure 
form, it often arises under a questionable phase. How often is it 
marked by the love of power, yclepted freedom, honour, and glory, or 
under an imagined sense of wrong ! How often has it set mankind 
together by the ears, warring against each other, to the cruel injury 
of the mass and the benefit of the few! How much more to be 
prized the arts of peace — commerce excited and aided by science, 
than all the wild uproar, misery, and ruin concomitant with war! 
" Forasmuch as the great and almighty God hath given unto man- 
kind, above all other living creatures, such a heart and desire that 
every man covets to join friendship with others, to love and to be 
loved, also to give and receive mutual benefits, — It is, therefore, the 
duty of all men, according to their power, to maintain and encrease 
this desire in every man, with well deserving to all men'* — " As well 
to seek such things as we lack, as also to carry unto them, from our 
regions, such things as they lack, so that hereby not only commodity 
may ensue both to them and Us, but also an indissoluble and perma- 
nent league of friendship be established between Us both,*'* &c, 
Man is not changed ; the love of filthy lucre is equally strong ; but 
at the present time it is a question if it is continued with the same 
elevated spirit of honesty and fair dealing as in those of old. Again, 
embarking their " ventiu*es,'* as they did in such ships, seeking to find 
out " unknowen lands,'* what hope had they of " certaine and present 
gaines ? '* Such a thought is simply ridiculous. No ; a higher purpose 
ruled them, and that was the thought " that there is a straight and 
short way open unto the West — even vnto Cathay.*' t 

The merchant adventurers suffered great losses ; their " marquisset 
of golde'* had turned out valueless. This gives occasion to the 
worthy Hakluyt for the remark, " I trust that nowe, being taught by 
their manifolde losses, our men will take a more Godly course.*' 
This is rather severe from that good old man, after pointing them to 
a "lande where cinamon and cloues are groAviug," and telling them, 
" the time approacheth, and nowe is, that we of England may share 
and part stakes (if we will our selves) both with the Spaniarde and 
the Portingale, in part of America and other regions as yet undis- 
couered, and surely if there were in vs tliat desire to aduance the 
honour of our countrie whicli ouglit to be in every good man, wee 
woulde not all this while have foreslowne the possessing of those 

* See "Letters Missive from King Edward VI.," Hakluyt, part i., p. 231; 
Lediard's " Naval llistors," vol. i., p. 117, &c. 

t '"^ce Hakluyt -Soeiety'^ Vol., 1S5(>, '' Divers Voyages by J. Winter Jones," p. 13. 
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landeSy whiche of equitie and right appertaine Tnto vs." *" Admitting 
the love of gain, still it was tempered with self denial, and with a 
chiTalry for daring enterprise; and both were subjected to the 
science of the day, which last was encouraged, and allowed, on the 
whole, full play. The love of traffic is no way dishonourable in 
itself; it is only when pursued inordinately that it becomes base and 
unworthy. But in our case this was scarcely likely, where the in- 
fluencing motives are, " yf the yssue proue good, they are like to be 
ptakers of that good ; and yf itt should succede otherwise, yet the 
deed is charitable ;"t wealth connecting herself with the dangers 
and uncertainties of discovery with such principles cannot be pre- 
sumed selfish, or to look for " sure, certaine, and present gaines." 
The results tell of " manifolde losses " to the merchants ; but science 
was enriched, and the nation was benefited, and the name of 
England was in the end made glorious, "farre more then can be done 
by any of all these great troubles and warres, which dayly are vsed 
in Europe among the miserable christian people." J 

Let it not be forgotten, that these time-honoured " old worthies," 
these rich " merchaunts,' * did it. Their names wQl last while " England 
is true to herself." Thickly are they strewed around the " londe and 
isles " their enterprising spirit had given to their country, giving an 
interest to and adorning many an otherwise solitary, desolate spot. 
Kings, queens, princes, royal maids and matrons, our Henries, 
Elizabeth, Charles, Ann, &e., are loyally remembered ; as are 
dutifully many noble patrons — Nottingham, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Southampton, <fcc., their true names lost in their titles. But who can 
notice the proper names without a deep interest in what they said 
and what they did ? — Dudley Digges, Lancaster, Jones, Smith, Roe, 
Button, and that " never failing friend of the voyage," "Wolstenholme, 
Master Lok, &c. Who can read the quaint titles given to places, as 
"Brook Cobham," " Briggs' Mathematics," "Gary's Swans' Nest," 
"Hubert's Hope," ''Hopes Checked," and "Hope Advanced," 
without entering into their hopes and fears, esteeming and wishful 
to know more of thera ; liow they " lived, and moved, and had their 
being;" how their generals and captains fared; of the hapless 
Hudson, of John Davis, of Eaflln, of N. AV^. Foxe, and a host of 

* "Epistle Dedicatoric," Ilakluyt Society's Vol., 1850, "Divers Voyages by 
J. Winter Jones," pp. 8, 11, and Ik 

t See " Voyages towards the IS'ortli We.-^t by Thomas Rundall," llakhiyt 
Society's Vol., 1849, p. 151. 

* "DiTcrs Voyages by J. Winter Joiic?," Jlakhiyt SodctyV Vol., lS5f», p. 25. 
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others, often in tribulation, and yet always acknowledging ** Gk>d*i 
Mercy." Many of these respected names have, and otiiers are fast 
disappearing from our charts, — ^a bet greatly to be regretted, for they 
told of the deeds of the enterprising merchants of Old "Rngl^Ml- 
Where does Lok's Land appear now ? 

Let not slander, then, condemn the " Old Worthies :" they seem 
to have thrown their " ventures" in rather as a point of their 6Mk in 
the matter, for the encouragement of geographical diaoovery and the 
glory of their country, than from any great hope of gain tl&ey might 
realize to themselves. " In a fleete of three shippes and a caraoeH 
that went from this dtie, armed by the marchauntes of which 
departed in April last past, I and my partener haue 1400 ducates, 
that we employed in the sayde fleete, principally for that two 
Englishmen, friends of mine, which are some what learned in cosmo- 
graphie, should go in the same shippes to bring mee certaine relation 
of the situation of the countrey, and to be experte in the nauigation 
of those seas, and there to haue informations of many other things 
and aduise that I desire to know especially," ^c.*" They and their 
officers seem to have acted in many cases with singular disinterested- 
ness, and freedom from narrow-minded covetousness, a conduct we 
should do well in our time to imitate, marked as it is by a selfishness 
too obtrusively all-pervading not to be observed. How rare are the 
examples of one "attemptinge of the Discou'y of ye Northwest 
Passage," and, by his own act, " disable himselfe from all demands 
for his Sallary and paines taking if he discou' not"?t This observa- 
tion is not intended to apply to the Arctics and Antarctics of the 
nineteenth century; we would have persevering effort always re- 
warded, whether the object sought is achieved or not. We only give 
the above quotation to show that the " Old "Worthies " were not so 
penurious and selfish, were not influenced solely by the love of gain. 
But little did these " Old Worthies," in their desire to reap the riches 
of Cathaya, — little did they imagine the perplexing legacy they were 
bequeathing to their posterity ; the care, the suffering, and the toil 
to be undergoue; the steadfast, the prolonged effort and daring 
required, and this too amid obstacles the most harassiuc;, monotonous, 
and appalling, in regions where man, in all his might, presents in 
himself the humiliating spectacle of utter weakness. Little did 
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those ** men of great wisdom and grayity," even '* the good old gentle- 
man. Master Cabota*' himself, when ''he and his firiends banketted 
at the signe of the Christopher," at " Qranesende," conceive the 
saenficea to be made over centuries, and the devotedness demanded 
firom all those who shoidd come after them, before they, in their 
struggles to settle this " Ghreat Question," should successfully tread 
the faroad lands of the floweiy Cathay, or gather the overflowing 
riches of the fiurther Ind. 

It would lead us far beyond the limits we have assigned to ourselves 
were we to chronicle all the reasons urged and the attempts made to 
*' finde out that shorte and easie passage by the North- West, which we 
htme hetherto so long desired."*" Under the auspices of the '' Old 
Worfchi^" really, — though ostensibly countenanced by kings, queens, 
and nobles, — uprose a race of men, daring and enthusiastic, whose 
names would add honour to any country, and embalm its history. 

Commencing with the reign of Henry VII., we have first, John 
Cabot (1497), ever renowned ; for he it was who first saw and claimed 
for the " Banner of England' * the American continent. Sebastian, his 
son, follows (1498) — a name the faint-heartedness of Sir Thomas Pert 
(Henry VIIL, 1517), and failure in the enterprise, could not tarnish 
—honourable as wise. Nor may we omit Master Eobert Thome, of 
Bristol (1527) ; Master Here (1536) ; and Master Michael Lok (1545), 
of London — ^men who knew " cosmographie" and the "weighty and 
substantial reasons" for " a discovery even to the North Pole." For 
a short time Arctic energy changed its direction from the North- West 
to the North-Eastjt but wanting success in that quarter, again it 
reverted to the North- West, then we find Martin Frobisher (1576 to 
78), Gborge Best (1577), Sir Humphrey Gilbert (1583), James Davis 
(1585 to 87), George Waymouth (1602), John Knight (1606), the 
cruelly-treated Henry Hudson (1607 to 10), James Hall (1611), Sir 
Thomas Button (1612), Fotherbye (1614), Baffin and Bylot (1615-16), 
N. W. (Luke) Fox (1631), Thomas James (1631), &c., &c. Thus 

» **Epi8tle Dedicatorie," p. 11, Ilakluyt Society^s Vol., 1850, "Divers Voyages 
by J. Winter Jones." 

t But of this change came " the discoueric of Muscovia," kc. Associated with 
the North-Ea«t b the hapless Sir Hugh Willoughby (1553), Oiancellor (1553-5), 
Burroughs (1556), Pet (1580), Jackman (1580), Bcnnet (1603), Wood (1676)— 
names of Englishmen. Other nations were not idle — the Dutch Barentz (1591: & 
8), Nay (1594), Kejp (1596), &c. Danish— Munk (1619), &c. French— Vcrazzano 
(1524), the gallant Cartier (1534-5), Roberral (1549), &c. Portuguese— the 
unfortunate Cortereals (1500-2), &c. 
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in the course of sixty years — now breaking the icy fetters of the NorA, 
now chained by them ; now big with high hope " of the Passage," 
then beaten back by the terrific obstacles, as it were guarding it — 
notwithstanding, these men never faltered, never despaired of finally 
accomplishing it. Their names are worthy to be held in remembrance; 
for with all their faults, all their strange fancies and prejudices, still 
they were a daring and a glorious race, calm amid the most appalling 
dangers : what tliey did was done correctly, as far as their limited 
means went ; each added a something that gave us more extended 
views and a better acquaintance with the globe we inhabit — giving 
especially large contributions to geography, with a more fixed resolu- 
tion to discover the " Passage.*' By them the whole of the eastern 
face of North America was made known, and its disjointed Jands in 
the North, even unto IT or 78° N. 

It seems their labours were not suffered to be lost — ^the results 
were noted down, and taken advantage of; for we find the cold and 
tempestuous "New-found-land,'* and even Spitzbergen, commonly 
visited A^-ithin a few years after. One can easily conceive, that lands 
nearer to the sun should be visited by numbers — their genial influ- 
ences, no doubt, offered greater attraction ; that the man of wisdom 
and the sage inquirer should soon be followed by the reckless lover of 
adventure, and the mercenary and the sordid, and even that the British 
merchant, too, should go — his mission would give consistency, honour, 
and order ; but that the frozen, desolate North should have at such* 
an early period so many adventurers, surprises. It could only be the 
" Passage" that was to lead to the long and coveted "Lande of y* 
Chinas, and from thence to the Land of Cathaio oriental,*** that at- 
tracted them. Every mile in a north-west direction cleared the way 
for further attempts — adding to the knowledge of those who were to 
come after, the dear-bought experience of the past. StiD, all their 
efforts were unsuccessful, though in the main in the right direction. 
Ye marine worthies ! how many anxious days and painfully sleepless 
niglits, from storm and doubt of position, must have been yours ! what 
suffering; from cold and from scant v fare ! what discomfort from your 
small, fragile, pent-up vessels ! All this you patiently endured, so that 
*'by God's grace" ^' you might possosse and keope that Passage." Still, 
though unsuccessful, by their undaunted efforts the Great Question 
became more known and o^ deeper interest ; every new discovery 
contributed to dispel the darkness hanging over the dreary mystical 

* "Declaration of tlie Indies," &c., by Master Robert Thome, p. 31, Hakluvt 
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regions of the North. The generals, admirals, and captains, gained 
great honour and fame ; but the merchants, as we have shown, only 
incurred great losses — ^they were denied even the poor merit of having 
consideration for the Passage. 

"We cannot part vnth these old worthies of the sea (we have en- 
deavoured to do justice to those of the land) without giving expres- 
sion to the sentiments of those no mean judges who came after them, 
and under fiir more comfortable and heart-cheering circumstances. 
"They appear to have encountered dangers,*' says Capt. Phipps,* 
"which at that period must have been particularly alarming from 
their novelty, with the greatest fortitude and perseverance ; as well 
as to have shown a degree of diligence and skill, not only in the ordi- 
nary and practical, but more scientific parts of their profession, which 
might have done honour to modem seamen, with all their advantages 
of later improvements." The late distinguished Sir Edward Parry 
adds his testimony ;t and coming from such an authority it cannot 
fiul to be interesting, although somewhat lengthy : the sentiments he 
expresses are marked by such siiicerity of feeling that we think it our 
duty to extract the whole : — 

" In revisiting many of the spots discovered by our early British 
navigators in the Polar regions, and in traversing the same tracks 
which they originally pursued, I have now and then, in the com^e of 
my narratives, had occasion to speak of the faithfulness of their ac- 
counts, and the accuracy of their hydrographical information. I 
should, however, be doing but imperfect justice to the memory of 
these extraordinary men, as well as to my own sense of their merits, 
if I permitted the present opportunity to pass without offering a still 
more explicit and decided testimony to the value of their labours. 
The accounts of Hudson, Baffin, and Davis, are the productions of 
men of no common stamp. They evidently relate things just as they 
saw them, dwelling on such nautical and hydrographical notices as, 
even at this day, are valuable to any seaman going over the same 
ground ; and describing every appearance of nature, whether on the 
land, the sea, or the ice, with a degree of faithfulness which can alone, 
perhaps, be duly appreciated by those who succeed them in the same 

regions, and under similar circumstances It is, indeed, 

impossible for any one, personally acquainted with the phenomena of 
the Icy Seas, to peruse the plain and unpretending narratives of these 

* See the Introduction to Phippa' " Yoyago towards tlie Nortli Pole," 1773, p. 9. 
t " Journal of the Third Voyage for the Discovery of a North- West Passage in 
1824 and 25," pp. 181-83, 
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navigators, without recognizing, in almost every event thej relate, 
some circumstance familiar to his own recollection and experience, 
and meeting with numberless remarks which bear most unequivocallj' 
about them the impress of truth. 

" While thus doing justice to the fiEdthfulness and accuracy with 
which they recorded their discoveries, one cannot less admire the in- 
trepidity, perseverance, and skill, with which, inadequately furnished 
as they were, those discoveries were effected, and every difficulty and 
danger braved. 

" That any man, in a single firail vessel of five-and-twenty tons, ill- 
found in most respects, and wholly unprovided for wintering, having 
to contend with a thousand real difficulties, as well as vnth number- 
less imaginary ones, which the superstitions then existing among 
sailors would not fail to conjure up, — that any man under such cir- 
cumstances should, two hundred years ago, have persevered in accom- 
plishing what our old navigators did accomplish, is, I confess, sufficient 
to create in my mind a feeling of the highest pride on the one hand, 
and almost approaching to humiliation on the other: of pride, in 
remembering that it was oue coimtrymen who performed these 
exploits ; of humiliation, when I consider how little, with all our 
advantages, vte have succeeded in going beyond them. 

" Indeed, the longer our experience has been in the navigation of 
the Icy Seas, and the more intimate our acquaintance with all its 
difficulties and all its precariousness, the higher have our admiration 
and respect been raised for those who went before us in these enter- 
prises. Persevering in difficulty, unappalled by danger, and patient 
under distress, they scarcely ever use the language of complaint, much 
less that of despair ; and sometimes, when all human hope seems at 
its lowest ebb, they furnish the most beautiful examples of that firm 
reliance on a mercifid and superintending Providence, which is the 
only rational source of true fortitude in man. Often, with their 
narratives impressed upon my mind, and surrounded by the very 
difficulties which they in their frail and inefficient barks undauntedly 
encountered and overcame, have I been tempted to exclaim, with all 
the enthusiasm of Purchas : 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

AfTSXPTB TO aXT TO THE KOBTH OF HUDSON'S BAT — KNIGHT, BAR- 
lOW, ANDVAUOHAH — 8CB0GOS, MTDDLETON — HEABNE, MACKENZIE, 
PHIPFBy TO SSACH THE POLE — COOK AND CLEBKE, TO GET N.E. 
nOM BSHSIKO'B straits — PICKERSGILL AND YOUNG TO MEET 
THZH BY l>AyiB' 8TBAITS — NEW FACTS — BREAK-UP OP THE SEA 
ON THB BAST COAST OF GREENLAND — SIR JOHN BARROW — CAP- 
TAIN 8COBEBBT — BATCH OF ARCTIC HEROES. 

Setbbal years now intervene, and the attempts made were desul- 
tory, and occur at irregular intervals, yet the question of a passage 
We«t by the North had not lost its interest. The representation of 
the enterprising Grosseliez, a Frenchman, now (1688) led to the 
formatioii of the Hudson's Bay Company, and Capt. Z. Qillam was 
despatched by them to Rupert's River to take possession. This 
Company, in 1719, sent an expedition to the nortlieni part of Hud- 
son's Bay, under Elnight, Barlow, and Yaughan, to search for a 
copper mine as reported by the Esquimaux, all of whom perished, it is 
sappoBed, on Marble Island. One John Scroggs was sent in search 
of them, but the richness of the copper mine seems to have had more 
influence over his actions than the salvation of his fellow men. The 
resnltB were misatisfactory, but sufficient infonnation was elicited 
upon which to found strong arguments in favour of the existence of 
a North- West Passage ; and Mr. Dobbs unceasingly solicited the 
Hudson's Bay Company to make an attempt. This, at last, was done 
under their captain, Christopher Middleton. The residt of this 
voyage never transpired, but it appears to have been most unsatis- 
factory to Mr. Dobbs, who openly charged the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany with "intentionally preventing the discovery." In the end, 
Mr. Dobbs prevailed on the Admiralty to renew the attempt; and 
two ships were fitted out (1741), under Captain !Middleton and jVlr. 
William Moor. Wager Inlet and Repulse Bay were discovered ; 
thev reached the lat. 66° 14' and from thence saw a Frozen Strait to 
the eastward, which afterwards led to much controversy, too lengthy 
here to be entered upon. Dobbs, still less satisfied, charged Middle- 
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ton with having been bribed by the Hudson's Bay Company; the 
truth seems never to have come out, but the Admiralty, as if not 
altogether satisfied, shortly after offered a reward of £20,000 for the 
discovery of a North-West Passage, and a new expedition, under Mr. 
William Moor and Mr. Francis Smith, sailed in I74f6 ; they reached 
Wager Inlet, but othenvise the attempt was abortive. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the Hudson's Bay Company have given so little 
encouragement to Arctic exploration, so admirably situated as they 
are for carrying out the enterprise. The journey of Heame (1770), 
and Mackenzie (1789), proved the existence of two large rivers, 
flowing into the Polar Sea. Great credit attaches to both these 
journeys, but we return to the order of dates. In 1773, Phipps and 
Lutwidge* made an attempt to approach the North Pole. This voyage 
was barren in results as regards the great question. It will be inte- 
resting to notice that the failure of Phipps led to the attempt made 
in 1776 by Behring's Straits, eastward, to reach the Atlantic, under 
the great Cook and his coadjutor, Capt. Clerke ; in connection with 
these great men, seeking a passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
Lieut. PickersgiU (in 1776) and Lieut. Young (in 1777) were sent 
up Davis' Straits, to aid and act in concert with them : these returned 
after reaching— PickersgiU, 68° lO' N., and Young, 72° 42' N. 

We must now pass over thirty years — for during that time the 
Great Question seems to have remained in abeyance ; but let it not be 
supposed it was lost sight of, much less forgotten ; the same spirit 
for discovery still existed, still was there ; but accursed war, with its 
licensed cruelty and empty pageantry, led away and distracted the 
national mind. No sooner was peace restored, and the delirium and 
sorrow which war had occasioned passed away, when all the probabili- 
ties of a North- West Passage became again the subject of inquiry ; 
the trending and position of the lands, the currents and their debris, 
already kno\vn, were again brought forward and reflected on. In 
1817 new facts had arisen ; it had been observed for two or three 
years previously that vast quantities of ice, and much larger than 
usual, had found their wav into the Atlantic — so vast as even to 
affect the climate of our islands, — in short, that there had been a com- 
plete disruption of the ices in the North ; and that the sea, between 
Greenland and Spitzhergon, from lat. 70° to S0°, had hecome open. 
These facts had not escaped the notice of our whalers, pai'ticularly 
the observant Scoresby. It was reported, also, that ships crossing 
the Atlantic Ocean going west were beset by the floating masses. 
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In the end the subject attracted the attention of the learned in 
science, and amongst these the late Sir John Barrow. This gentle- 
man, from his position as Secretary to the Admiralty, had access to 
the best sources of information, — besides, the subject was to his taste, 
and he gave his clear, penetrating, vigorous mind to a thorough 
re-examination of it ; in which, no doubt, he was greatly aided by the 
information and practical experience of the talented Scoresby and 
others.*" Again the national feeling became aroused, and again the 
question shone forth, but now with an aurora of greater brilliancy : 
the more so, as it viewed the question of a North- West Passage as 
one peculiarly its own ; its olden but now richer theme. A new series 
of daring attempts were now to be made to solve the question, once 
and for all. A new era was entered upon ; and fix)m the year 1818 ex- 
peditions rapidly followed each other — costly, it is true, but complete. 
No more did the nation's glory rest on the liberality of the private 
merchant or adventurer ; the Government now imdertook the respon- 
sible task, and the nation paid the cost ; the people of England care 
not for cost, provided the object sought to be attained is properly 
and completely done ; and even though success may not repay the 
efforts of those to whom they may confide their ardent anticipations, 
still, while they like to know and see that the reward has been justly 
deserved, they would not that meritorious service should go unrecom- 
pensed. Crazy craft pf from ten to fifty tons now gave place to 
comfortable, safe, and well-equipped ships — floating palaces, of from 
300 to 500 tons, compared with which the olden vessels were but as 
cockboats. Indeed, when one reflects upon what was really done by 
the old voyagers in their shallops and pinnaces, the matter of asto- 
nishment is not that they did so little, but that they, amid the perils 
of ice and "unknowen" coasts, of stormy seas, of narrow straits, 
treacherous currents, hidden rocks, and rugged shores, all equally 
unknown, should have done so much, cribbed and cooped up as they 
were in their tiny craft, no room for exercise of the outward and 
barely sufficient to satisfy the wants of the inner man. 

In 1818 commenced, then, a series of new attempts; and between 
that year and 1839, Baffin's Bay, which bad not been visited since 
the time of its great discoverer, whose name it justly bears (more 
than 200 years), was now circumnavigated, and new lands within the 
Arctic circle, between the 73rd and 75th parallel, extending west from 
80° to 112° W., were discovered and made known. Gradually the 

* In 1822, Scoresby discovered and visited the east coast of Greenland, lat. 7-i°, 
and coasted it to lat. 70° N. 
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northern coasts of America were defined, from the Castor and Pollux 
Eiver (in 93° 7' W.) in the east, to Behring's Straits in the west ; and 
new lands and archipelagoes, deep fiords, channels, lakes, and rivers, 
were added to our maps and charts. The whole round of the sciences 
were impressed into the service, and yielded a rich harvest ; each and 
all were benefitted, and became more perfect and precious : 1818 to 
1839 produced another batch of names of which any country might 
be proud ; a Parry out in 1818, 1819, 1821-24, and 1827 ; John Eoss 
1818, 1829-33; Buchan, 1818; Franklin, 1818, 1819, and 1825; 
Lyon, 1821 and 1824; Hoppner, 1818, 1819, 1821, and 1824; 
Back, 1818, 1819, 1825, 1833, and 1836 ; Beechey, 1818, 1819, and 
1825; Crozier, 1821-24, and 1827; James C. Boss,* 1818, 1821, 
1824, 1827, and 1829; Fitzjames,* <fcc., &c. ; in conjunction with 
these, a Sabine, 1818, 1819, and 1822 ; a Eichardson, 1819 and 1825 ; 
a M*Cormick, 1827,* &c. Our notices must be brief, but we cannot 
omit the record of a passing sigh for the untimely fate of poor Hood, 
1819 ; or a note of admiration for the faithful Hepburn, 1819 ; and 
the kind-hearted savage, Akaitcho, 1819 : justice compels us to add 
the name of Dr. King, a volunteer in the search for Sir John 
Eoss, 1833, and Messrs. Dease and Simpson, 1837, 1838, and 1839. 
These names will ever be familiar in Arctic story : some have made 
mistakes, but even their errors have " lighted ''t others to success. 
There is an intermission now of six years, inactive as far as regards 
practical operations, but not so as to the mind — every thought gave 
hope of " the Passage ; *' stUl the flame burnt on, lambent but positive, 
there was the same ardent desire to complete the problem, that pro- 
blem which had baffled the energy and the skill of centuries. The 
Passage, too, was all but known, and yet unknown. 

* The names thus marked were out in the Antarctic regions under Sir James 
Boss, 1839 to 1843. 

t See Note of N. W. Fox's, Hakluyt Society's Vol., 1849, p. 69 :— " Davis and ho 
(Waymouth) did, I conceive, hght Hudson into his Straights." 
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CHAPTER III. 

BOTAL OXOOBUHICAL BOOIETY HT^ITES OPINIOKS OK THE NORTH- 
WEST FASSAaE — SIB JOHN BABBOW'S — DB. BICHABDSON*S— SIB 
JOHN FBJlNKLIN'S — THE HYDBOGBAPHEBS'. 

To England is due the first attempt to open out the mysteries of the 
North more than to any other nation. She has made the North- West 
question her own. " The Arctic Seas were too eminently a theatre 
of British enterprise and daring to be long deserted, even by those 
who had experienced the fearful rigours of the climate. No nation 
had followed up the subject with anything approaching to the ardour 
of England. Some of the best and bravest of her gallant sons had 
sought to subdue the spirits of storm, ice, and fog which ruled with 
despotic sway over their desolate and solitary dominions."* She was 
for a time defeated — still she nourished the question, and she hoped 
to solve it. These were the feelings and sentiments of England ; it 
13 true the cut bono cry would occasionally be heard, but its voice had 
no power, it was not hearkened to. The counsels of the wise, and 
the feelings of the patriot, prevailed. The subject involved now the 
most abstruse questions of science ; and they were to be solved for 
the increase of knowledge for man universally, and for the glory of 
England in particular. Already (8th February, 1836) had the Eoyal 
Geographical Society of London passed a resolution to petition the 
Government for a fresh expedition to that quarter, and had thrown 
itself open to receive " Communications on a North-West Passage, 
and further Survey of the Northern Coast of America,"! and ap- 
pointed a committee to examine thein. These cominunications are 
too lengthy for insertion in full ; we can thcrt'foro only give extracts, 
but to those who feel an interest in the subject, they are einineutly 
worthy attentive reflection. The matter they contain is most valu- 

• "Narrative of Arctic Discovery," J. J- Sliillini^law, 1851, p. 264. 
t "Royal Geographical Society's Journal," vol. vi., part i., pj). 34r— 50. 

c 2 
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able, recording as they do the opinions of the most intelligent and 
most experienced men at this period, 1836.* 

The veteran father of modem Arctic enterprise, Sir John Barrow, 
stands first ; he says, " There have probably not been any voyages or 
land journeys which excited a more lively interest than those for the 
discovery of a North- West Passage, and those expeditions that were 
sent out for completing the geography of the northern coast of North 
America. . . . There are groimds sufficiently strong for believing 
that the question of the practicability of a North-West Passage, after 
the experience that has been acquired, wOl scarcely admit of doubt ; 
if this be so I think that England would be held altogether inex- 
cusable, that she would justly subject herself to the ridicule of the 
world, were she to sufier any other nation, by her own indifference, to 
rob her of all her previous discoveries, by passing through the door 
which she herself has opened. ... It should not be forgotten, 
that for the last three hundred years the subject has never been lost 
sight of by the Government ; that it has met with favour and encou- 
ragement from almost every successive sovereign; and that several 
parliaments have promulgated rewards to the extent of £20,000 for its 
completion : it has thus distinctly and imequivocally become a national 
object. And when we reflect on the number of brave and enterprising 
officers it has been the means of bringing forward, the knowledge 
and intelligence they have acquired and commimicated to the world 
at large in the various branches of science, it is impossible not to 
wish for the further prosecution of these expeditions. But if, on the 
contrary, we should allow the completion of them to be snatched 
away from us by any other Power, we shall sustain a humiliating 
defeat, and give to our rivals a signal victory — the greatest and best of 
all victories — the conquest of knowledge ; not that kind of ephemeral 
triumph which follows the destructive conquest of man over man, but 
that which must live imperishable through all ages, till time shall be 
no more. ... It has been practically ascertained, . . .' that 
the current which sets roimd the Icy Cape, after continuing along 
the northern coast of America, discharges itself through the Fury 
and Hecla Strait of Parry iuto the Atlantic." 

After stating several facts from various observations made by 
Franklin, llichardson, Boechey, Elson, and James Ross, and 

* A careful examination of the maps and charts of the time is important ; as 
they give the knowledge that was then possessed, and upon wliich was based the 
arguments in favour of renewed Arctic exploration for the Solution of the question 
of ft North- West Passage. 
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recommending ''to keep in the open sea, whether covered hy ice 
or not," he thus concludes, pointing to the spot and the pro- 
hability of a passage : — " We may therefore, I think, safely infer, that 
between the coast of America and the northern islands (that of Mel- 
Tille and others), there is a broad open sea, open enough for a ship 
of war to make her way through it. The residt of four voyages has 
shown that no difficulty exists in the navigation of Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow's Strait ; that out of the latter are several large open- 
ings on the southern side, through one of which, perhaps the nearest 
to that about Cape Walker, a ship would easily pass into that part 
of the Arctic Sea which I have pointed out ; and in such case, I do 
not think it would be presuming too much to hope that the passage 
would be accomplished — and perhaps in one year."* 

Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Edchard8on,t one of the soundest and best 
authorities, having had the advantage of being employed on the two 
land expeditions, 1819 and 1825, thus records his opinion in a letter 
addressed to Capt. (now Adm.) Beaufort, E.N., Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty : — " The search after a North- West Passage, though often 
relinquished when the want of success has depressed the public hope, 
has been as often resumed, after a greater or smaller interval, with fresh 
ardour ; and as every one who carefully and dispassionately examines 
the records of past voyages, and duly considers the currents which 
successive navigators have observed to set into Behring's Straits, 
along the Arctic coast, and out of the Fury and Hecla Straits, must be 
convinced that a water communication between the two oceans does 
exist to the north of America, so it is no presumption to affirm that 
this search will not be finally relinquished until it is crowned with 
success. The lead which England has taken in this enterprise has 
furnished her with one of the brightest gems in her naval crown; 
and to those who meet every generous undertaking with the question 
of * Cui bono ? ' it may be replied that the Hudson's Bay fur trade, 
the Newfoundland cod-fishery, the Davis' Straits whale-fishery, 
admirable nurseries for seamen, and the discovery of the continent 
of North America itself, pregnant with consequences beyond human 
calculation, are the direct results of expeditions that sailed in quest 
of a North- AVest Passage. 

" But it is not on the existence of this Passage that my argument 

• "Royal Geographical Society's Journal," vol. vi., part i., pp. 37 — iO. 

t Dr. Richardson was with the lamented Franklin in the descent of the Copper- 
mine in 1819, and shared the horrors of that expedition ; and also with him down 
the Mackenzie in 1825. 
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for new expeditions of discovery rests ; for were it eren proved that, 
contrary to the opinions of the ablest officers who have sailed the 
Polar Seas, no practicable channel for ships can be found, still I bold 
it to be the duty of those who direct the councils of the British 
empire, to provide for the exploring of every part of bis Majesty's 
dominions.*' 

The Doctor then alludes to the claim the native tribes have on 
our protection ; the expense and the saving arising from the exact 
determination of the geographical position of places, and the imme- 
diate benefits science has received from expeditions of discovery, com- 
merce, &c., &c. ; and adds: — " The breadth of the American continent, 
between the entrance to Hudson's Strait and Cape Prince of Wales, 
comprises in round numbers 103° of longitude, of which ten remain 
unknown, between Capt. James Eoss's farthest point and Sir John 
Franklin's Cape Tumagain : there are about six more between the 
latter officer's most westerly point and Capt. Beechey's greaUH 
advance from Behring's Straits ; and the unexplored space between 
the Strait of James Boss and Back's Sea, being twenty-two miles, is 
rather more than one degree in that parallel. The extent of coast 
remaining unexplored is therefore small when compared with that 
which has been already delineated." He continues : — " To complete 
the survey of the Gulf of Boothia, and establish its connection or 
separation, as the ca«e may be, ydi\i the Strait of James Boss, no 
better plan can be proposed than the one suggested by Sir John 
Franklin, of sending a vessel to Wager Biver." The Doctor, in 
offering his plan, " which embraces a ditlerent part of the coast," says, 
" I would propose, then, to complete, in the first place, the survey of 
the coast to the westward of the Mackenzie ; and secondly, that to 
the eastward of Point Tumagain." And he points out by what 
means it may be done. He concludes, trusting that his or a more 
efficient plan may be adopted, "and thus provide for the comple- 
tion of an enterprise which, under his (Sir John Barrow's) fostering 
care, has made greater progress in a few years than it has done for 
previous centuries." 

We shall now give the opinion of the vitich lamented Sir John 
Franklin, also adthvssed to the hydro<j^apher.* C'oniineneiug, he 
says, " the arguments iu Dr. Bichardson's letter, . . the j)lans which 
he suggests . . are full of researcli and interest, and deserve all the 
consideration and encouragement which I tridy rt^joice to perceive 
they are likely to meet with from the Society. The Doctor alludes, 
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in his letter, to some propositions which he knew I made in the year 
1828, at the command of his present Majesty, then Lord High 
Admiral, on the same subject ; and particularly to the suggestion as 
to proceeding from Bepulse or Wager Bay. ... A recent careful 
reading of all the narratiyes, connected with the surveys of the 
Wager and Bepulse Bays, and of Sir Edward Parry's voyage, toge- 
ther with the information obtained from the Esquimaux by Sir E. 
Parry, Sir Jas. Boss, and Capt. Back, confirm me in the opinion that a 
successful delineation of the coast east of Point Tumagain to the 
Strait of the ' Fury and Hecla,' would be best attained by an expedi- 
tion proceeding from Wager Bay ; the northern parts of which camiot, 
I think, be fiEu*ther distant than forty miles from the sea. . . . 
The plan, therefore, that I recommend, is to send two vessels to 
Wager Bay. . . Keeping outside of Southampton Island, make 
the best of their way through the Frozen Strait to Wager Bay. . . 
The narrowest part of the isthmus appears to be from Savage Sound, 
though it will probably be found not much broader from Douglas 
Harbour, where the vessels would be more secure. . . The rela- 
tive breadth, however, would be ascertained by a light party in two 
or three days ; and in the most eligible place thus ascertained the 
portage should be made. . . I would propose sending two parties 
from the point on which the embarkation can be effected, the one to 
trace the coast westward towards the part Capt. Back reached, and 
onwards to Point Turnagain, if practicable ; and the other to follow 
the east shore of Prince Regent's Inlet, up to the Straits of Hecla 
and Fury — and further, if necessary to settle the geographical ques- 
tion as to the north-east termination of the land. . . There is 
little doubt in my mind of the western party reaching the mouth of 
Back's Biver without more than the ordinary interruptions of such a 
coasting voyage. But here a doubt presents itself to my mind, 
grounded on the Esquimaux authority, which it is fair to state ; viz., 
whether the supposed strait, between the farthest land seen by Capt. 
Back and that reached by Capt. James Ross, does exist : if it fortu- 
nately do, then the tracing of the coast, as far as Point Tumagain, 
could be continued by the same course of proceeding ; if it do not, 
then a portage would have to be made to effect that object ; the 
extent of which is not at present known, and which might require 
more time to accomplish than one season would allow. This doubt 
causes me to look with particular pleasure on the suggestion of Dr. 
Richardson, as to completing the survey eastward of Point Turn- 
again from the Coppermine River; if the land be continuous from 
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the most northern point seen by Capt. Back to that yisited by Capt. 
James Boss, and no strait should intervene^ then unquestionably the 
boats would be best placed on the western side of that land for the 
survey of its coast, which might perhaps he continued up to Cape 
Walker, and thereby gain well grounded information for the guidance 
of the ships, which I trust will be sent on the North-West Passage. 
Should the strait in question he found to exist, then the expedition, 
proceeding eastward from the Coppermine Biver, and that tracing 
the coast westward from Eegent Inlet, would in aU probability meet, 
if they should set forward on their respective enterprises the same 
season, which might be done." 

Sir John Franklin concludes, after volunteering again for this 
arduous service, in these words : — " You know, I am sure, that no 
service is nearer to my heart than the completion of the survey of 
the north coast of America, and the accomplishment of a North- West 
Passage." 

We now add the communication from Capt. (now Admiral Sir 
Francis) Beaufort, Hydrographer to the Admiralty, an authority not 
to be doubted. In it is reviewed the opinions of the three preceding 
distinguished men.* 

" Every year seems to bring forward some accession of interest to the 
great question of the North- AVest Passage and of the northern confi- 
guration of America ; and the resolution of our Society, at the meeting 
of the 8th instant (Feb. 1836), that the Government should be peti- 
tioned to despatch an expedition to that quarter, having led to the 
appointment of this Committee, I have ventured to state my senti- 
ments on the three plans that have been suggested. 

" One of these plans boldly urges the direct accomplishment of the 
North- West Passage by sea ; the other two confine themselves to the 
completion of the coast, either by an inland line of communication, or 
by the transport of boats from Hudson's Bay ; and all three are from 
such high authorities, so strongly recommended, and so ably urged, 
that I hope, whatever may be the result, the Council will print them 
in our Journal. 

*' Tliat there is an open ami, at times, a iiavii;al)l(* sea passage 
between the straits of Davis and Behrin^ there can bo no doubt in 
the mind of any person who lias duly wei«;hed the I'viilenee ; and it is 
equally certain that it wuidd be an intolerable dis«;raee to this country 
were the flag of any other nation to be borne throui^h it before our own. 

" AVhenever the wisdom of Government shall think fit to solve this 
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great problem, I am satisfied that the mode proposed by Sir John 
Barrow is the most prudent that could be adopted. By trying one of 
the eastern openings which he mentions, the vessels would proceed 
from home fresh and unexhausted, and if met by insuperable obstacles, 
or arrested by unusual severity of weather, they would be carried back 
by the prevalent current to the eastward, or they would winter there 
with security ; whereas, if^ already harassed by a long voyage round 
Gape Horn, they were to plunge from the westward into those un- 
known regions, and if from any cause they were unable to penetrate 
them, they could neither return against the joint pressure of ice and 
current, nor communicate their situation to any settlement, nor even 
hope for assistance. To seize the proper moment for effecting this 
ambitious object is solely the duty of Government, and the resulting 
credit, both at home and throughout the world, will be solely theirs. 
In the meantime, it appears to be no less the duty of the Geographical 
Society to recommend an humble and more temporary field of action 
— ^more appropriate to the nature of our Institution, more easy and 
economical in its execution, and more certain and rapid in its result. 
" Under this impression, I would entreat the Council to take every 
means they possess of persuading Government to fit out a small expe- 
dition this summer for Wager Bay, according to the general plan set 
forth by Sir John Franklin ; and I beg leave here to observe, that 
completing the coast line would necessarily throw much valuable 
light on the direction ^md facilities of the passage, while even the 
accomplishment of the passage (as supposed to exist) could scarcely 
contribute anything to the determination of the coast line. Further, 
an expedition aiming at the passage and failing would do almost 
nothing for geographical science ; whereas, an expedition along the 
coast, however incomplete, must add something to our existing stock 
of positive knowledge. K this proposition should be adopted by 
Grovemment as the principal feature of the plan, I woidd now suggest 
that the expedition shoidd consist of tw^o small vessels ; that they 
should sail in May for Wager Strait (Inlet ?), where, a full reconnois- 
sance of the isthmus being made, and the opposite gulf being probably 
gained, one vessel should be comfortably secured for the winter, and the 
other should retuni home to impart the pro<^Tess ami prospects of her 
consort. The object of the above process is, that by ^adually uuiting 
the known parts of the coast we should vauquish all diilicultios by 
quiet and moderate ellbrts, attended by little expense aud less risk ; 
and, like a skilful general, basing our operations on points already in 
possession, we should secure every step of our advance, as well as 
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preserve every facility for our retreat." It will at once be seen — everf 
known view of the subject is here clearly and succinctly given — ^not a 
single object is passed over or slurred, whether regarding the healtii 
and comfort of the crews or their safety, the expense, &c., still all is 
made subservient to the great object in view — ^the discovery of ** the 
Passage." 

There is yet another communication to which we must refer — one 
from Sir John Boss* (addressed to Capt. Maconochie, B.N., secretaiy 
to the Eoyal Geographical Society) ; this commimication breathes the 
same national spirit regarding the North- West Passage. Alluding to a 
previous meeting of the Society, he says, — " I was gratified to find the 
question of a North- West Passage was again to be taken into serious 
consideration, — ^that my country should gain the glory of deyciding a 
question to which so much importance has been attached." Sir John 
gives his " unqualified approval to Sir John Franklin's plan ; " but 
" observing, however, that much stress has been laid on the easterly 
current, it may be proper to remark that this current can be fully 
accounted for, — in the summer by the melting of snow, which produces 
rivers equal in size to the Thames, and in winter by the continual 
north winds, which keep the ice in constant motion in Prince Regent's 
Inlet, and which we often observed to raise the sea near our hut many 
feet.t This would produce the effect mentioned, and the easterly 
current in * Hecla and Fury ' Strait is, therefore, no proof of a passage 
at the bottom of the Gulf of Boothia." J " With respect to the expe- 
dition which has been recommended to pursue the route of Sir Edward 
Parry, although decidedly in favoiu* of the expediency of such an 

* " Royal Geographical Society's Journal," vol. tI., part i., pp. 47 — 50. 

t We cannot subscribe to this theory to account for the ca«terly current ; the 
melting of the snow and the wind may have great temporary and local influence, 
but are insufficient to generate the general easterly current known to exist : nume- 
rous instances could be given of the ice being carried to windward by the current, 
— even in opposition to a strong wind. 

;J: True, it is no proof of a passage, nor is it to the contrary ; still it favours rather 
than opposes the idea of one existing. At this time there was quite a controversy 
ns to whetlier a pnssa<;e existed between the estuary of the great Fish (Back's) 
Kiver and Prinee Regent's Inlet. Sir John Ross, I)r. King, and others, thought 
there was no passage. Sir George Raek, and otliers (amongst the rest, our humble 
selves), believed there was. \\ e sliall give the opinions of Sir George Back and 
Ur. King, formed on tlie same spot ; but previous to doing so we will draw atten- 
tion to a "log of drift wood, but little soddened with water," found near Point 
Ogle. The former, by a rational eoursc of reasoning, thinks it came from the 
Maekenzie from the westward; the latter, from an Indian report of a river (the 
Fish River?) to the eastward, thinks it came from thence. We will now give 
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expedition," Sir John '' cannot mibscribe to the plans proposed for 
carrying it into effect." In this he allades to the means to be em- 
ployed, which we haye nothing to do with. The plan for solving the 
question of a North- West Passage is here under consideration. '* It is 
on the probability that a passage exists about due south of Melville 
Island — ^that is, between it and Cape Walker — ^that this expedition 
has been proposed; and although all the indications which were 
originally held out as imperative and inseparable from its existence, 
have been, over and over again, disproved by every expedition, I 
am not now disposed to dispute the question, especially as a proof of 
its non-existence would be almost equally important.* I admit, there- 
fore, it is still a national question." Sir John then asks, " Why did 
not Sir Edward Parry attempt, with his ships, the method now pro- 

* H«n) if another assertion betraying either great ignorance or yiolent prejudice. 
So hr from all the '* indications imperative and inseparable" to a passage south 
between Melyille Island and Cape Walker, being ** over and over again disproved 
hj every expedition," what will our readers say, when they learn, not a single 
expedition had been sent in that direction since the time of Parry's first discoveriet 
in 1819 and 1820 ! 

the recorded opinions of these gentlemen as to a Passage : — 

Sib Geoboe Back.* Db. KiNG.f 

** To the north-east there were water " From Cape Hay, the land, blue in 

and ipe, and beyond it a dark grey or the distance, trended north-north-east, 

what is denominated a water sky ; whUe when it dipped the horizon ; but a Utile 

from the east to Cape Hay there was an space, however, intervened to a land gra- 

rsea. Whether the north-eastern dually rising in boldness, following a 

space is connected with, and a part north-westerly course, the extremes of 

oi^ the western gulf of Sir John Ross, I which were named Points James Ross 

cannot undertake to determine; but I and Booth. My impression was, that 

think I am warranted in an opinion that the sea formed a deep bay in that direc- 

the Esonimaux outline* the sudden ter- tion." ' 
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posed— namelj, to push among the ice into the vorietf of tiie ■ up poaed 
passage, trusting the reat to Providence F" He then talka of ahipa of 
eighteen feet draught of water — this is beside the question — and aayi, 
— " I shall point out whj," which is more to our subject. ^The ioe 
which Sir Edward Parry met at the west end of Melville Idand did 
not drift to the southward with a northerly wind, but stopped, and 
when the pressure increased took an easterly direction — an nndimiaMe 
proof it met with obstruction in going south, otherwise it would have 
drifted towards the coast of America by the impulse of the wind, fir 
there was no current ; it must, therefore, have met with either land, 
shoal water, or islands,* over or among which, ships must neoeaaarily 
pass to reach the said coast." He therefore maintains, that the abips 
"should draw less water than the surrounding ice;" and adds, ''if 
ships such as the Terror and Erebui are sent on this service, either 
by keeping the south shore of Barrow's Strait, or by taking to the 
ice, the probability is, that they and their crews ¥rill never be heard 
of."t Eemarks on ice navigation follow, and the &vourable seasons 
for sailiDg ; and at last the opinion, *' that if the question is ever de- 
cided, it must be by keeping close to the shore from Cape Walker, 
westward." "We have endeavoured to give the essence of this pi^r, 
but from its want of connection we have had much difficulty in doing so. 
We have drawn rather largely on the Journal of the Boyal GJeo- 
grapbical Society, not so much from want of other material to prove 
that inborn unquailing spirit which no obstacle can appal or arrest, 
much less defeat ; but to show that the subject of the '' Passage," 
though prosecuted for centiuries, still held potent influence— still in- 
cited the nation on to farther enterprise, with the repetition of the 
same self-abnegation that belongs alone to the worthy, the sterling, 
and the brave. We have referred to these opinions as they prove the 
feeling was never dormant, and only required a central point, like the 
Eoyal Geographical Society, to elicit and make them known. That 
Society was not backward in the task it had imdertaken ; it at once 
drew the attention of Government to a proposed expedition for com- 
pleting the coast line between Kegent's Inlet and the Point Tumagain 
ofEraukliu, 1S21. 

* To say there was no current at the west end of Melville, and that the iec took 
an easterly direction from ob^^truction to the south and pressure from the west, be- 
trays ignorance of the experience of I'arry. The whole of this passage is the best 
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The Government concurred with the views of the Society, and 
an expedition was ordered to be fitted out. It was placed under 
the command of Sir George Back, in the Terror. That officer was 
directed to proceed through Hudson's Strait to Wager Eiver,x or 
Bepulse Bay, and having crossed to Eegent's Inlet, he was to examine 
the coast line east to Fury and Hecla Strait and to Cape Kater, 
and west to the Biver Back ; and after passing Maconochie Island, 
the continuation of the main shore to Point Tumagain of Franklin, 
to cross the strait which is supposed to separate the continent of 
America from the islands to the northern end of it, tracing the shore 
to the £Eui;hest point of Captain James Boss's discovery, and from 
thence to the spot where he determined " the position of the magnetic 
pole."* The Terror sailed 14th Jime, 1836, had nearly reached Cape 
Bylot when she was frozen in, and drifted about in the ice from Sep- 
tember to the following July, day by day expecting destruction. 
Beleased at last, the ship was found so injured as to render it impe- 
rative to return home at once. The Terror arrived at Lough Swilly, 
and was run ashore to prevent her sinking. Perhaps there is no 
voyage commanding more our sympathy and admiration than this ; 
it is impossible to read their daily detail of peril and exertion without 
sharing with them " the weariness of heart, the blank of feeling, and 
the feverish sickliness of taste, which gets the better of the whole 
man," where " no occupation, no amusement, however ordinarily gra- 
tifying, had power to please, or even distract the thoughts." t 

In 1837, Messrs. Dease and Simpson were despatched by the 
Hudson's Bay Company to the westward, to fill up the line of coast 
between Franklin's farthest west (1825) and Mr. Elson's eastern 
limit; and in 1838 and 1839 the same gentlemen were directed to 
trace the coast line eastward, commencing with Franklin's eastern 
limit (1819), Point Tumagain: they visited Back's explorations at 
the mouth of the Great Fish Biver, and succeeded in reaching long. 
93* 7' W. The North American coast line was now completed, 
from Behring's Straits to the above longitude ; many new discoveries 
were made. These boat expeditions reflected great credit, and justly, 
on Messrs. Dease and Simpson, and threw a transient gleam of lustre 
on the Hudson's Bay Company, in whose service they were. 

Again the question appeared to slumber from 1839 to 1845, and to 
unobservant eyes to be forgotten ; but it was not really so, there were 

• See " Narrative of an Expedition in H.M.S. Terror, 1836-37, by Capt. Back," 
pp. 10, 11. 
t IMd., p. 98. 
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active, intelligent spirits watching over it ; the feeling was dcmnflnt 
but not lost, it only rested for a while to renew itself. During this 
time all that had been done was carefully sifted, weighed, and conao- 
lidated for practice, and with more improved applianoes. In the end 
another expedition was urged on the Gk)Yemment, and the Erehu9 and 
Terror were placed under the command of Sir Jc^ Franklin. Mr. 
(now Sir B.. I.) Murchison, the President of the Boyal Qeographicil 
Society, thus alludes to it in his annual address (26tJi May, 1846) :* 
— " The question of a Passage is now almost narrowed to one definite 
line of route. With a confident hope of accomplishing this object, 
Sir John Barrow recently submitted a plan to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, with the request that it might be laid before the President 
and Council of the Eoyal Society, by whom a resolution was passed 
in favour of the measure. It was then further referred to those best 
acquainted with the subject — Sir John Franklin, Sir Edward Parry, 
Sir James Boss, Lieut.-Col. Sabine, all of whom approved of the 
plan. With these separate opinions the project was sent to the head 
of her Majesty's Government ; and being by him approved, measures 
were forthwith taken to carry it into execution. Two ships, the 
Erehus and Terror, were immediately placed under the command of 
Sir John Franklin, and have just sailed for the service in question. 

" The route by Lancaster Sound and Barrow's Strait leads 
nearly in a direct line about west-south-west to Behring's Strait ; and 
is, therefore, apparently the proper, and, as far as our knowledge 
hitherto extends, the only maritime route to be pursued on the pas- 
sage to that strait. There is, indeed, an opening which issues from 
the northern side of Barrow's Strait, called by Parry Wellington 
Inlet, and which in appearance is little inferior to Lancaster Sound ; 
but its direction points towards the Pole, and the only chance of its 
becoming available for the North- West Passage would be that it 
leads into the open sea, and that the cluster of islands in that direc- 
tion will be found to cease. 

" The track, however, expected to be pursued on this occasion is 
through the now well-known Lancaster Sound and Barrow's Strait 
as far as Cape Walker ; on the southern side of the latter, between 
which and Melville Island the expedition is to take a middle course 
by the first opening that presents itself after passing the Cape ; and 
steering to the southward, and halfway between Banks' Land (if 
such exist), and the northern coast of America. Steer directly, or as 
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&r as the ice will admit, for the centre of Behring's Strait. The 
diBtance to this from the centre point hetween Cape Walker and 
Melville Island \b about 900 miles." 

It will be seen this plan embraces Sir John Barrow's views in 1836. 
"We have thus but briefly traced the current of feeling in favour 
of the North- West Passage, and the efforts made by England to 
solve the question — ^where can we look for such persistency of purpose 
and such determination to carry it out ? Truly has Britannia made 
this question her own ! We proceed, but shall have occasion, again 
and again, to revert to this weU-considered, judicious plan, so clear in 
its definition, so auspicious of successful result. Sir John Barrow 
has been called the " father of modem Arctic discovery." Well has 
he merited the honourable distinction ! After events have thrown a 
sad and melancholy gloom over the whole subject ; but they are not 
the consequence of the plan itself, still it is questionable if they have 
not resulted in the departure &om it — his plan was simple and ra- 
tional ; it required no straining of the brain, no extraordinary depth 
of science to understand it. But those who came after him, rejecting 
its simplicity and clearness, would soar beyond it, the limits of reason, 
and their capability ; hence they became visionary, fitful, giddy, and 
tortuous ; and hence, the plan rejected, the lamentable result we all 
deplore. But we return to the expedition of 1845. This expedition 
presented at sight a purely scientific character ; but the commercial 
interests of man, for his comfort and his happiness, were not neglected. 
Science was there : she came again with her thousand unsolved ques- 
tions ; her votaries were more numerous, better informed, more sound 
and exact ; the subjects had a world-wide interest, and she demanded 
replies, that she might reward those who seek her, love and follow 
her for herself. And yet in her course she does not disregard the 
discovery and development of new sources of commerce and of wealth. 
To desire, to seek, and to struggle for a higher and more perfect 
knowledge of our globe, its visible forms and materials, and its invi- 
sible, mysterious influences, whether upon or exterior to it, is wise in 
man ; to this he aspires, for this he labours : to labour is his fate ; it is 
his happiness too. Labour produces knowledge ; knowledge, power 
and wealth, and thus are nations benefited : to desire to obtain these, 
then, is natural ; it is the same now as ever, deny it as we may. AV"e 
see it around and about us, on every side ; — here it may be masked 
under a title, there a ribbon or a medal disguises it: it may exist 
under a blue, red, or black coat ; it may fight in war or bless in peace ; 
under whatever phase, there it is. It pervades all classes, from the 
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peer to the peasant ; and why not ? It induces man to " look np," 
and not, " like fat contented ignorance," down on the earth. The 
attainment involves sacrifices ; and he who has not the courage and 
self-denial, and, we may add, the ambition, to work out laborious 
days, perchance to be followed by anxious sleepless nights, — so neces- 
sary honourably to deserve either or both — not for themselves, sel- 
fishly, mark, but for the nobler and wider sphere, mentally and 
physically, they afford for giving and receiving, and working out the 
happiness of man, — such an one is false to himself and to his hopes. 
But the "bright marquesset of gold," that deluded Frobisher, was 
now to be only secondary ; the " Passage " was the paramount object. 
The new calls of science breathed aspirations of a loftier and purer 
form; they were more abstruse and exacting, such that had never 
entered the heads of the " Old "Worthies." Their principal reliance 
was the compass ; they thought it would guide them ; they knew 
nothing of its eccentricities : it had, in fact, misguided them ; their 
courses were, therefore, in error. This led to errors in dead reckoning, 
and with their methods of calculation, as may be imagined, to dead 
results — confounding themselves and those who were to come after 
them. To keep the time, to be governed by a watch, and by induc- 
tion to ascertain their longitude, and so "shape a course," they had 
yet to learn. As to courting sweet Luna, "Fair Goddess of the 
Night," and woo from her a path for their "pinnesses" and their 
"shallops" "o'er the waste of waters," such witchery was un- 
dreamed of. 

But now the compass was to be neutralized of its anomalous move- 
ments ; and as the whole subject of terrestrial magnetism was under- 
going inquiry, the North was expected to contribute its share in the 
investigation : " a final attempt to make a North- AVest Passage," re- 
marks Colonel Sabine, " would render the most important service 
that now remained to be performed, towards the completion of the 
magnetic survey of the globe." Occult and mysterious, this demanded 
the most unwearied care. and zeal, and the soundest intellect; only 
these cjualities could be made available ; even the hand that could 
not preserve its most delicate touch amid exposure, and benumbing 
cold, Avas of little service. IMore information of the earth, its crust 
and its components, and all that live upon it, whether plants or ani- 
mals ; the phenomena above, and the heat within it ; in short, all 
that concerns it, whether the air we breathe, the earth we tread upon, 
or the waters that encompass it, and their subtle influences, — all these 
w^re to obtain the careful attention of the expedition. But over and 
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above aU, the solution of the vexed question— the discovery of a 
North- West Passage. 

We need not say, to meet these requirements and to clear all 
remaining doubts, none but the most active, talented, and experienced, 
vrere chosen for this most important expedition. The peculiar nature 
of the service required, demanded, too, all that was manly, daring, 
persevering, and enthusiastic; all that fortitude and love of enter- 
prise which so eminently characterized the "Olden Voyagers,'' and 
which renders the memory of them so dear to every Englishman, 
the preference being given to those who had already served on Polar 
expeditions, and who had acquitted themselves with credit. Distin- 
guished for all these qualities amongst others was Sir John Franklin. 
He was selected for the chief command in the Erebus, A more judi- 
cious selection could not have been made. Possessed of a well-regu- 
lated, well-informed mind, he had dared the perils and the privations 
of the Arctic regions by sea and by land, and had acquired much 
experience, and good, sound, practical knowledge. His feeling, too, 
was with the enterprise : — " No service is nearer to my heart than 
the completion of the survey of the north coast of America, and the 
accomplishment of a North- West Passage."* Capt. Crozier was 
appointed to the second command in the Terror, This experienced 
officer had been with Sir Edward Parry in 1821, 1824, and 1827 ; and 
also with Sir James Boss to the Antarctic regions : he had " borne 
the fierce extremes of either Pole !" Commander Eitzjames acted in 
the Erebus under ErankHn. Chivalrous, talented, and kind-hearted, 
he had seen good service, and was a most efficient officer. These 
were the chosen leaders of this important expedition; the other 
officers were selected with equal regard to good service and ability. 
When we name such officers as " Gore," late in the Antarctic regions 
with James Eoss, and with Back in the Terror ; as Eairholme, of the 
Niger Expedition, &c., it will readily be imagined what sort of stuff 
they were made of: the junior officers were of the most promising, 
and full of life, as we weU remember witnessing on a visit to the 
Erebus just prior to her departure ; the crews were picked men from 
among the most steady, daring, and efficient as seamen ; in fact, the 
elite of maritime England was there. The ships were fitted and 
strengthened by every process of ingenuity to meet and overcome 
every obstacle, and for the convenience and comfort of the officera 
and crews ; in short, everything that could be suggested in regard 

• "Journal of the Ro^al Geograpliical Sockl^," vol. vi., part i., p. l(j. 
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to provisions, and even little luxuries, for change of diet and the pre- 
servation of health, was supplied. Thus commanded, thus equipped, 
the Erebus and Terror sailed from the Thames the 26th May, 1845, 
bearing England's choicest sons on a mission of universal interest ; 
with them followed the sincerest prayers, the most ardent aspirations 
were breathed for their safe return; truly they went forth from 
amongst us with the world's " God speed ! "* 

Before we give the instructions given to Sir John Franklin for his 
guidance in the conduct of this expedition, it may not be deemed 
unfitting if we again bring before our minds the locality choseii for 
its operations, the relative position of its lands and seas, and the 
chances they ofiered of success for the final accomplishment of the 
now more deeply interesting question of a North-West Passage. It 
is the more imperative that we should do so here, because so many 
conflicting opinions have arisen since its departure, as to lead those 
not fully informed on the subject to the conclusion, that the expedi- 
tion had no determinate object, that the instructions were indefinite ; 
and hence, that Sir John Franklin and his gallant companions were 
sent on a wild goose chase. Such a conclusion would be altogether 
in error. The subject of the expedition was not only definite, but 
the locality chosen offered the best prospect for the final settlement 
of the long-agitated problem. We have already noticed the various 
opinions submitted to the Eoyal Geographical Society in 1836 on 
this subject : it will be seen that the plan adopted, to complete which 
the Franklin Expedition was specially directed, owed its origin to the 
reflective and vigorous mind of the Lite Sir John Barrow ; than whom 
no man was more competent to form a sound opinion. The series of 
expeditions from the year 1818, which had by their discoveries shed 
so much lustre on the British name, all originated vnth him. In 
order fuUy to understand the plan, it will be necessary to refer back 
to the Arctic charts of the year 1845 ; without these it is rather diflS.- 
cult to throw the ideas back twelve years, and to realize the meagre 
features of the charts Franklin had for his guidance, with the crowded 
appearance they present now (1857) ; and yet th oy contained the 
essence of many a hard-earned renown, from Parry in ISID to Dease 
and Simpson in 1839. It will he observed, the widest opening west- 
ward is by the way of Davis* Strait, Baflln's Bay, and Barrow's 
Strait. The bottom of Prince Eegent's Inlet had not been visited, 
it therefore remained undelineated. A communication was supposed 

* The expedition was accompanied to the Whalefish Islands, Baffin's Bay, by 
tJie transport Barretto Junior ^ Lieut, (now Conim.) Griffith, laden with extra stores. 
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to exist between it and Back's Ghreat Fish Biver ; but it ought to be 
noticed, Prince Eegent's Inlet had hitherto been found so ice-clogged 
that it offered very little hope of a passage to the westward that way ; 
the only prospect of success was the route we have above noticed,— 
viz., that by Barrow's Strait. As no attempts had been made in the 
direction of Melville Island, west of 90° W., since Parry's celebrated 
successful voyage in 1819 and 1820, what was known in that quarter 
was due alone to the enterprise and careful observation of that dis- 
tinguished officer. Any assumption regarding it must, therefore, be 
founded alone on his authority ; aU beyond was purely speculative. 
The chart, then, of Parry, in 1819 and 1820, will be all-sufficient. 
Now, taking the south side of Barrow's Strait, and going west on the 
parallel of about 74° 15' N., a coast line is indicated between Capes 
Clarence and Bunny ; a gap or open space then occurs of about two 
and a half degrees of longitude, or about forty-one miles in this 
latitude; a shaded spot follows. Cape Walker; from this Cape to 
Banks' Xiand an extensive opening presents itself of about seventeen 
degrees of longitude, or about 290 miles, called Parry or Melville 
Sound ; tins opening offered every reasonable prospect of a passage 
to the southward and westward. It is true, the southern limit of 
Banks' Land was not known, nor were the northern limits of Wol- 
laston and Victoria Lands; still it was hoped a passage might be 
found in the blank of 240 miles between Banks' and Wollaston Lands, 
or between the latter and Victoria Lands ; and the 120fch degree of 
west longitude being reached on or near the coast of the American 
continent, the question of " the Passage " would be solved, as beyond 
that meridian west to Behring's Strait no land is visible to the north 
from that coast. From this it will be seen that the impediments arising 
from the presence of land bear no comparison with the encouraging 
prospects offered by the presumed extent of water: hence every 
feature gave promise of "a Passage,'* and cheerful hope of speedily 
realizing the long-sought object. It was upon this promise of success, 
no doubt, the veteran Sir John Barrow founded his plan : it presented 
the most auspicious future, and hence its adoption by the Govern- 
ment. We will now turn to the north side of BaiTow's Strait, aloug 
which the enterprising Parr)- was the first to navigate ; it is marked 
by a greater extent of land, broken up apparently into islands. That 
enterprising commander, with the exception of Mehille Island, saw 
only the southern extremities of those lands or islands : the passages 
between led to the north. One broadtT than the rest he named the 
Wellington Channel; he describes it as a "noble channel," "more 
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than eight leagues in width.* But he did not stop to examine them. 
No one knew, therefore, where they would ultimately lead, and bo 
they remained up to the year 1846. All to the north, then, of 75® N., 
between 80" and 116" W., with the exception we have noticed, wm 
unknown and unlimited, whilst by the southern route a few days of 
successful navigation would bring the fortunate explorers on known 
ground, with a sea extending to Behring*s Strait. Thus far the plan: 
we will now give the Instructions founded upon it. We omit the 
preamble, and the sections into which it is divided, not immediately 
bearing on our object, which is to show where the Franklin Expedi- 
tion was sent ; and that the orders issued for its guidance were dear 
and explicit. These Instructions are dated May 6, 1845 :t — 

*^ Section 6. Lancaster Sound, and its continuation through Bar- 
row's Strait, having been four times navigated without any impedi- 
ment by Sir Edward Parry, . . . will probably be found without 
any obstacles from ice or islands ; and Sir Edward Parry having also 
proceeded from the latter in a straight course to Melville Island, and 
returned without experiencing any, or very little difficulty, it is hoped 
that the remaining portion of the passage, about 900 miles, to 
Behring's Strait may also be found equally free from obstruction; 
and in proceeding to the westward, therefore, you will not stop to 
examine any openings either to the northward or southward in that 
strait, but to continue to push to the westward without loss of time, 
in the latitude of about 74J°, till you have reached the longitude of 
that portion of land on which Cape Walker is situated, or about 
98° W. From that point we desire that every effort he used to endea- 
vour to penetrate to the southward and westward, in a course as direct 
towards Behring^s Strait as the position and extent of the icf, or the 
existence of land at present unknown, may admit. 

" Section 6. We direct you to this particular part of the Polar 
Sea as affording the best prospect of accomplishing the Passage to the 
Pacific, in consequence of the unusual magnitude, and apparently 
fixed state, of the barrier of ice observed by the II eel a and ChHper 
in the year 1820, off Cape Dundas, the south-western extremity of 
Melville Island ; and we therefore consider that loss of time would be 
incurred in renewing the attempt in that direction : but should your 
progress in the direction before ordered be arrested by ice of a per- 
manent appearance, and that when passing the mouth of the strait 
between Devon and Cornwallis Islands, you had observed that it was 

• See Parry, *' First Voyage for the Discovery of a North- West Passage," p. 50. 
t See Parliamentary Paper, No. 264, "Arctic Expedition," 1848, pp. 3 to 7. 
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open and clear of ice, we desire that you will dulj consider, with 
reference to the time already consumed, as well as to the symptoms 
of a late or early close of the season, whether that channel might not 
offer a more practicable outlet firom the archipelago, and a more ready 
access to the open sea, where there would be neither islands nor 
banks to arrest and fix the floating masses of ice ; and if you should 
bare adyanced too far to the south-westward to render it expedient 
to adopt this new course before the end of the present season, and if, 
therefore, you should have determined to winter in that neighbour- 
hood, it will be a matter for your mature deliberation, whether in the 
ensuing season you would proceed by the above-mentioned strait, or 
whether you would persevere to the south-westward, according to the 
former directions. 

" Section 7. You are well aware, having yourself been one of the 
intelligent travellers who have traversed the American shore of the 
Polar Sea, that the groups of islands, that stretch firom that shore to 
the northward to a distance not yet known, do not extend to the 
westward fiirther than about the 120th degree of western longitude, 
and that beyond this, and to Behring*s Strait, no land is visible firom 
the American shore of the Polar Sea.** 

We have given these sections in fiill ; but they may be condensed 
into a very few words, embracing three points. First, the expedition 
is directed to proceed to about 74^** N., and 98® W., to a spot in 
near vicinity to Cape Walker. Secondly, From thence to the south- 
west, towards Behring's Strait. Thirdly, If arrested by ice or land 
in that direction, and Wellington Channel was seen in passing it to 
be open and clear of ice, the alternative was given, either to proceed 
up that channel, or to persevere to the south-westward. 

These are the Instructions given to Sir John Franklin when he 
Bailed : they do not admit of doubt ; their object and intent are obvious. 
Still we cannot but observe, there are omissions of the gravest cha- 
racter. For example, there is no mention of rendezvous, nor of 
depots to fall back upon in case of separation or accident ; no expec- 
tation held out of relief from home. The expedition was left to rely 
solely on its own resources. Surely, there was a want of thought 
and fostering care in these omissions, for those who were about to 
dare the rigours of an Arctic climate. AYe can only account for 
such apparent neglect iu the feeling that was at the time prevalent, 
that the Arctic Seas were navigable, with very little difficulty, " even 
unto the Pole." The gallant Franklin himself seems to have enter- 
tained the same idea. These views had arisen probably out of the 
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successful voyage of Parry,* or the assumed existence of a Polar 
Ocean: hence this seeming want of necessary precaution. Again, 
the solution of the " Great Question" involved all thought ; no dull, 
throbbing, remote probability of what might occur found ferour to 
mar, much less to cloud, the happy, hopeful future ; it was invested 
with the brightest anticipations of success. "With such joyous 
feelings, with such confidence and determination to conquer all diffi- 
culties that might oppose it, sailed the Franklin Expedition. Alas, 
that its future should involve a mystery ! 

Perhaps at no period of our history, or under any circumstances, 
has an expedition left our shores so well equipped or provided for, or 
carried with it so much of feeling and heartfelt solicitude for its wel- 
fare and ultimate success in the great object for which it departed 
from us, or for which more anxious, fervent prayers have been oflfered 
for its safe return to reap the glory and reward of achieved perilous 
enterprise, than did the Franklin Expedition. 

Tear after year have the same feelings been exhibited throughout 
the country, with all the sincerity of the deepest interest ; from the 
highest to the lowest, in Parliament and out, all have united in one 
common expression of sympathy for our long absent navigators, 
coupled with the desire to institute the most rigid search to recover 
(if it were possible) and restore the missing ones to their country 
and their home. 

Twelve years of anxiety and painful doubt, supported alone by 
hope, for *' hope of all piissions most befriends us here ! " have passed 
away since Franklin and his gallant associates left us. 

Expedition after expedition has been despatclied in search of them, 
guided by the clearest heads, the coolest judgments, and the best of 
hearts : some by the east, others by the west ; some overland, others 
by sea : some by the Government, backed by aU its resources ; others 
by private means, suggested by the most exalted feelings, and sancti- 
fied by the calls of suffering humanity. Amongst these latter stands 
prominently forth the extraordinary efforts of Lady Franklin herself^ 
What continued personal sacriticos has slie not made ! AVliat inde- 
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fatigable perseverance has she not exhibited! What has not this 
noble lady, this devoted wife, attempted to search out and follow to 
the rescue her gallant husband and his devoted companions ! Wher- 
ever hope lent a ray, there has she been unshaken by the past, firm 
in the present, and trustful in the future, aiding and assisting by her 
example, her presence, and her counsel, the manly hearts around her, 
infusing her own untiring spirit into them, and giving firmness, 
strength, and consistency to the whole. Such the Government expe- 
ditions, such the private expeditions, and such those fitted out under 
the auspices of Lady Franklin herself. 

Our transatlantic brethren — for the wide, wild wave cannot efface 
the tie of blood — ^have felt and acted, have been up and doing, in the 
munificent Q-rinnell and generous Peabody,* with the ready De Haven 
and the intelligent Kane, with the "Advances *' and the "Eescues," 
a small but gallant band. 

Brave, warm-hearted France, inspired by the love of mighty daring, 
whether in the cause of science or in the field, was there. The 
votaries of science were missing and deemed to be suffering ; she lent 
her Bellot and De Bray, two sons worthy of her, worthy the cause 
and worthy the profession to which they belonged. Poor E^nS 
Bellot ! chivalrously humane ! we would that we had been spared the 
sad task of chronicling your death ! 

** Brief, braye, and glorious was his young career ; 
And fitly may the stranger, lingering here, 
Pray for his gaUant spirit's bright repose ; 

For • he had kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er liim wept." 

" De Bray leaves with the good will and good wishes of all officers 
and men; he has done this scnico much credit." t In him we had 
another " noble specimen ; " " like the lamented Bellot he has acquired 

• In the recent desire shown to appreciate the unparalleled generosity and feel- 
ing of the sons of the " fairer daughter " for the long missing hapless sons of the 
"fair mother," we find no notice of the name of Peabody. The noble-minded 
Grinnell cannot sutTer by tlie mention of this omission, but the grateful feeling of 
the "fair mother" may ; the omission cannot be designed, and therefore should be 
rectified at once. IVIr. Peabody is known to us over twenty yrars of conduct, 
marked by a kindliness of heart and a liberality of thouglit and action, that lias 
done more to break down the little differences and jealousies between America and 
England than all the efforts of diplomatists: justly has he earned the esteem of 
both mother and daughter. 

t See Blue Book, 1855; "Further Papei-s," &e,, Capt. KcUett's I^etter, p. 78. 
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the warmest sympathies of all who hsTe had the pleatnre of Us 
society. I earnestly hope that our sentiments masj be made kiumm 
to his GK)vemment, and that his merit may meet with the distinction 
it so richly merits." * Betumed to his dear France and his hone^ 
yet his name will eyer be held in high respect and esteem hf Eng- 
lishmen. 

America and France especially demand the grateM thaaka of 
England, nor may we forget the good offices of BusaiA — ^Bniope fill. 
The wide, wide world looked on with deep interest for tiioae who 
went forth from amongst lis on a great and glorions errand, whose 
end and objects were nniversal. Hence its feeling, its sympathy for 
the gallant Franklin, and his no less gaUant officers and crews; and 
hence, too, its solicitude for all those that followed in the perilooB 
search that they might be recovered. 

But again we turn to the searching squadrons ; no joyful demons 
stration marked their return. Alas ! they have feuled to realise the 
object for which they were sent ; they have been unable, with all their 
hardy daring, their energy, their endurance and their suffierings, to 
discover farther traces of the lost navigators ; they have been nnsue- 
cessful. Their regrets are feelingly expressed, in every variety of 
form, in their official reports. Let no man say they have not ** done 
their duty ;" we shall show to the contrary. If there exists a poor 
worn-out spirit, prostrate with *' that sickness of heart which arises 
from hope deferred," or a discontented, over expectant, or less amiable 
being, who thinks more might have been done, let such read the 
Arctic reports, and learn fix)m those valuable, particularizing docu- 
ments what has been done by their more than equally disappointed 
(from want of success) gallant countrymen. Having done so, they 
will rise with a changed and better spirit — one rather of admiration 
and encomium. If prolonged enduring effort — ^if dragging extreme 
weights (life-sustaining and therefore not to be lessened) over rugged 
surfaces, long distances, continued day by day so long as to institute 
a comparison unfavourable to the powers of the horse ; now sleeping 
in damp and wet, or thanking cruel frost for the dryness it brings ; 
and now, under an intensity of cold of which we have no conception, 
many degrees below zero ; — surely, if aught has, these have a claim on 
the better feelings of our nature. 

No! no one ean doubt the untiring energy and perseverance 
of our sailors, w liether officers or men ; and who shall gainsay 

* S,p Blue I^ook, 1855, ''Further Pnpcr?^," SiC. ; Sir Edward Belcher's Letter, p.68. 
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their feeling P for who has not noticed with admiration their simple- 
minded kind-heartedness heightened ofben to chivalroiis daring and 
utter regardlessness of self, at the call of distress P But in this case, 
with more than 100 of the flower of their countrymen, on a cherished 
but perilous question, in jeopardy, with the baneful breath of the 
north wind rustling wild and mournful in their ears, singing, per- 
chance, the sad requiem of their long absent friends, urging them to 
the rescue, who shall dare say they were not sensitively alive to the 
sacred call of the holy mission on which they had entered P Sailors 
have, with rare exceptions, ever done their duty in times past, and, 
we thank GK)d, our sailors are not at all altered; they may be 
** rough," but they are always *' ready." It may not be out of place 
here to give proof of what they have done. The whole of the north 
side of Barrow's Strait has been searched to the parallel of 78° N. ; 
east to the long, of 80** W. ; and west to Melville and Prince 
Patrick's Islands to 125® "W. This includes all the passages between 
the Parry Islands — the over-estimatedd, elusive "Wellington Channel, 
Penny's Sea beyond, and the new islands arising out of its discovery 
to the north and north-east of it, converting Jones's Sound into a 
strait. On the south side of Barrow's Strait, Regent's Inlet to 
BeUot's, Strait on the east, and to the west the coast line between 
Port Leopold to Cape Bunny ; the east and west coasts of Peel's 
Sound, the former to lat. 72° 38' N., and the latter to 74° 45' N. ; 
and from Cape "Walker to the west and south, to lat. 72° N., and 
long. 103° W. Over land and over sea, the whole Arctic coast-line 
of America, from Behring's Strait east to 105° W., has been ex- 
amined; also from the bottom of Regent's Inlet to 95° W. The 
northern and western limits of WoUaston and Banks' Lands, 
including Baring Island and Albert Land; the southern limits of 
Wollaston and Victoria Lands eastward to 100° "W. Here, then, is 
surely more than proof, if proof were wanting, of tlie indomitable 
energy and perseverance of our sailors ; but there is a space yet 
blank on our charts, the particular space to which tlie energies of 
the Pranklin Expedition were specially directed ; that remains even 
yet iinsearched. It lies between 103° aiid 115° W. 

In the prosecution of the extended search that has been made, it is 
only justice to the gallant officers and men to say, that where they were 
directed to go, the search has been complete ; their exertions have given 
to England another kingdom, but, alas ! it has been dearly purchased. 
This is highly honourable to our sailors, and geographically it has added 
another wreath to Britain's woll-oarned laurels — a wreath pure and 
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unstained by the hateful mark of blood. Still there is the iHMsrifioe; 
those whom thej sought, they haye not found ; and while we ooirdiallj 
admit they have done their duty, the questions yet remain, — ** Whit 
has become of the gallant Franklin and his companions P Have we 
sought them in the right direction ?" 

Seeing, then, that every effort of all the searching squadrona has 
failed to trace the course the Franklin Expedition took after leftring 
Beechey Island (1846) ; seeing that the important zelica brought 
home by Dr. Bae and Capt. Collinson, B.N.y while they are highly 
suggestive, lead to no positive conclusion; we are compelled to 
confess, however painful the thought, that we are aa ignorant now of 
the position and the &te of the Franklin Expedition as we were in 
1846 ; all is equally inexplicable and apparently mysterious now as 
then. But are there no reasons to be assigned why we have been 
unable, with all our exertions, to penetrate the gloom, and reveal the 
secret P Surely there must have been some error somewhere for this 
want of success ; for we cannot believe that an expedition, acting 
under definite instructions, can have passed away entirely; we 
cannot realize the idea that both ships, with their masts and yards, 
their boats, &c., with their ready, talented officers and crews, can 
have been wholly lost, without leaving some vestige of their former 
existence, some mark to lead to the fatal scene of the sad catastrophe ; 
it seems altogether improbable. We ask, then, Would it not be 
wise to inquire, — to throw our thoughts back on the past, and re- 
examine the plans and measures adopted for the recoveiy of our 
unfortunate countrymen, — whether, in selecting the course that 
has been pursued, we have been guided by a sound judgment in this 
momentous matter? Surely, if ever there was a case requiring a 
sound decision, unwarped by prejudice, by routine, by ignorance, by 
rumour, or by feeling, it is this. Unhappily, we know too well now 
the inefficacy of the plans adopted ; they have failed to realize the 
object sought. Still, does it not behove us to inquire whether we 
have applied the best means, and given the rip^ht direction, to the 
eflbrts of our searcliinj^ squailrons ? These questions it were well to 
consider. We are all predis^posed to particular views and pre-con- 
ceived notions, professional or other\vise. l^outine infests and 
imparts its influence to all bodies of men, whether alloat or ashore; 
it is seen in all establishments, naval and military, otliees, manu- 
factories, everywhere ; the aj^ed adopt it, and call it experience ; the 
young reject it, and term it dotage. Ignorance ia bold and intrusive, 
and rumour retails her fictions, while feeling "no soft medium 
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knows." Each and all have a power over the mind, and baleful, too 
often, are the effects ; we pray they may not have influenced the 
decisions on this distressful subject. We have already claimed for 
our sailors the merit that is justly their due for their continued, 
daring, and unwearied exertions. As to the means employed in the 
seut^h, they were, without doubt, perfect, for they combined all the 
advantages of the two extreme opinions — expeditions by land and 
sea. It remains, then, to consider, Has a right direction been given 
to the efforts of the searchers ? Has all been done that could have 
been done ? Here we pause. 

Befbro we reply to these important questions, it is no less impe- 
rative that we should inquire upon what principle the plans of search 
should have, and have been founded. We know the original plan and 
intentions of the voyage, and the instructions given to Sir John 
Franklin (when he sailed), with the hope of completing that plan and 
those intentions. Have we aught beside ? Has any new fact arisen 
to alter or suspend either one or the other ? We can easily conceive 
that any subsequent change of circumstances, such as Sir John 
Franklin being imable to fulfil either of the primary points of his 
instructions, would necessarily involve a change in his course of 
action ; but from the time he sailed (1845) not a particle of evidence 
exists to prove that he was prevented or unable to do so. We are, 
then, in the same position as we were in 1845 ; we have, in short, 
only the Instructions we gave him on his departure to guide us to him. 
They and they alone can or should instruct us how to follow him. 
Here, then, is the principle upon which the plans for search should 
have been based. His Instructions direct him first to a given point 
near Cape Walker ; second, from thence to the soutli-west ; third, 
if prevented by obstacles in that direction, and favourable prospects 
offering in another (Wellington Channel), he had the option either 
still to persevere to the south-west, or to adopt the more favourable 
prospect by Wellington Channel. Now, have we, in forming our 
plans of search, recognized such a principle ? that is, have we founded 
them upon these Instructions ? If, in the absence of other rules to 
guide us, we have departed from them, insomuch as we havt^dt^parttd, 
have we strayed from the only guide we had to him, and involvtHl 
ourselves in the mazes of uncertainty. We know the expedition 
reached Beechey Island ; we have no positive proof tli.-it it was 
crippled or lost there ; we therefore must conclude^ it sailed from tliat 
island. Here aU that is positively known ends ; still we hold it 
reasonable to assume thai the expedition, after its departure. 
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attempted to fulfil tbe primaiy point (section 6th) of itB InfltnictioDi, 
that is, that it attempted to reach Cape Walker, and to get to the 
south-west. All beyond this is dark, but not sealed in mysteij. 

Now, what have been our plans for the recovery of tiie I^anklin 
Expedition? what the instructions giyen to the yarioos ■^^^'^w'g 
squadrons for the attainment of so desirable, so humane an end P 
We speak particularly of those sent by the way of Barrow's Stnit; 
for there is not a doubt that all the land expeditions through Amerioa 
to the Arctic Sea, and also those by seavii Behring's Strait, originated 
out of a just sense of the probability of the Franklin Ezpedit&m 
having, by a south-west course fix)m Cape Walker, as ordered, either 
made the passage, or approached the American coast so nearly 
as, in case of distress, wreck, or of abandoning the ships, to offer the 
best means of escape from the perils of the North. The &ct of 
sending expeditions in these directions indicates, too, that the tenor 
of the Instructions given to Franklin was understood, viz., from about 
Cape Walker to penetrate in a south-west direction. 

We turn, then, to those sent by Barrow's Strait. Here, latterly, a 
widely different principle seems to have been acted on from that upon 
which it is known and admitted that the Franklin Expedition was 
ordered to follow. Cape Walker, and thence in a south-west direc- 
tion, seems to have been forgotten, or only partially thought of; or 
wfiy have directed the search to be made to the north of Barrow's 
Strait, particularly by the Wellington Channel, before completing 
the examination of the southern side, west of Cape Walker, that is, 
Parr^^'s or Melville Sound ? Certainly the latter should have been 
our first object, especially as that unknown space involved the spirit 
of the original plan, which Sir John Franklin was instructed to com- 
plete; and we had no proof of its impracticability, no reason to 
induce a departure from the Instructions given to him. It is true, 
Franklin had the alternative, in case of insurmountable obstacles 
presenting themselves to the south and west, to return and make the 
attempt by Wellington Channel ; but that he was shut out in that 
soutliorn direction by such obstacles we had no knowledge, no new 
facts to prove. It therelbre follows, that by leaving the space 
between Cape AValker and Banks' Land unsearched or incompletely 
examined, for the north, we have departed from the right direction, 
and the hope of finding our hapless countrymen. 

We cannot understand this, we cannot comprehend, much less 
ai)prociate, the soundness of any judgment or plan that orders an 
expedition in a precise direction, and then searches for it in a direction 
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at right angles to that in which it was ordered. This, we fear, has been 
the fatal error, and hence we mourn the long absence of our missing, 
if not lost, countrymen. Por these reasons we cannot satisfactorily 
convince ourselves that the search for them has been complete, or 
that they have been sought in the right direction ; consequently aU has 
not been done that could or should have been done. "We have referred 
to the plans for search adopted in the past, and we know their barren 
results, notwithstanding the extreme efforts that have been made on 
the part of those appointed to carry them out : the fruitless past 
may, nevertheless, yield us instructive lessons for the future. We 
have seen that plan after plan has been adopted, and, what is rarely 
the case, has been well carried out, and yet all have ended unsuccess- 
fully ; and so far from assisting to clear the obscurity and the gloom 
that envelops this moumfiil subject, they have rather tended yet 
more to embarrass and mystify it. Their baseless structure and 
utter insufficiency are proved by the painful doubt in which they 
leave the sad subject after seven years of laborious search ; they have 
ended by telling us where the Franklin Expedition is not, rather than 
where it is. But any plan, however inconsiderate and wild, could 
have told this, and perchance might have told us more. We must 
confess we are not surprised at their universal failure, for they were 
founded on mere assumption, an assumption antagonistic to the only 
guide we had, viz., the Instructions given to the Franklin Expedition ; 
hence, loss of time and distressing disappointments. The plans that 
have sought in the north for an expedition that was directed to the 
south-west, carried within themselves the elements of their own 
failure. This would have been of little consequence, if they had not 
involved the safety of the expedition. StUl one feels quite at a loss 
to account for such extreme aberration of ideas on a question so clear 
and distinct. 

After what we have expressed, the conflicting nature of the 
opinions existing on tliis subject is not greatly to be wondered at ; 
and yet the original plan of the voyage for the discovery of " the 
Passage," as also the Instructions embodying it for the guidance of 
Sir John Franklin, are, as we have shown, simple and clear in their 
object and direction ; but we have departed from them, and heuce 
confusion reigns. It is clearly obvious that, where we sent him, it 
was our duty to follow, if we would hope to find him ; we have not 
done this, and the extreme differences between the direction given to 
the searchers and the sought has not only failed to fiud the lost 
expedition, but has contributed to encourage erratic ideas on the 
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subject : the conseqnence in, that which was simple and clettr has 
become inyolved and confused. If those who are supposed to be 
acquainted with the original intention of the yoyage thus diffar, can 
we be astonished that others less informed (a daas alwajs more 
confident and self-opinionated) should set themselyes up for judges, 
and add their indigested and obscure notions to the nuMS, nntQ at 
last the whole becomes, as we find it, chaotic, and a sad mystaiy P 
Such is the state of uncertainty regarding this memorable ezpeditioii, 
that while some doubt if it ever left Beechey Island at all, others 
think it attempted a passage by the way of Peel's Sound, and was 
lost there ; some assert it was lost in Begent's Inlet, whilst others 
think the catastrophe occurred on its homeward voyage. Some 
question the intent of the Instructions, and doubt the deameea liiat 
admits of so many and such various interpretations ; others by their 
opinions would lead one to the conclusion that the Admiralty did not 
know exactly to what quarter they had sent the expedition ; for some 
have asserted dcterminately that it went up Wellington Chaimel ; 
others have thought Jones's Sound; and even Smith's Sound has had 
its advocates ; but few have believed that the expedition followed Ihe 
direction of its Instructions, and endeavoured to get west and south. 
Even the excellent-hearted Franklin himself has not escaped animad- 
versiou. Some have said be had his own views, and only waited his 
opportunity to carry them out, regardless of the Admiralty Instruc- 
tions ; some have even doubted his capacity afloat ; others censure 
his not leaving despatches here, and others there, especially at 
Beechey Island ; some say he was too old, and others too daring ; 
and 80 on, without end. All of these opinions are the offsprings of a 
fevered brain ; for tbey do not originate from the plan of the voyage. 
We have not a particle of proof that Frauklin ever did otherwise 
than attempt to carry out his Instructions, as in the course of these 
pages we shall endeavour to show. We therefore shall leave these 
(Tilde absurdities, called opinions, to be remarked upon anon. 

We have said the conduct and character of Sir John Franklin have 
been much animadverted upon (all public men are more or less open 
to this), but we should feel we were guilty of a dereliction of duty in 
the task we have assigned ourselves, if we did not at once entt^r our 
protest against the calunniiators of this talented and enterprising 
man. Before mentioning our own opinion, we will record the 
opinions of those who, from long intimacy and friendship, are best 
capable of judging of his character, whether private or professional. 

Sir Eoderick I. Murchison, President of the Royal Geographical 
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Sodetj, in his annual address, May 26, 1845, after noticing the recent 
departure of the Erehus and Terror ,* says : — " As &r as depends on 
my judicious and enterprising friend, Sir John Franklin, and his ener- 
getic officers and seamen, I have the fiillest confidence that everything 
will be done for the promotion of science, and for the honour of the 
British name and navy, fchat human efforts can accomplish. The 
name of Pranklin alone is, indeed, a national guarantee ; and proud 
shall we geographers be if our gallant Vice-President shall return after 
achieving such an exploit, and gladly, I am sure, would we then offer 
to him our presidential chair as some slight recompense for his 
arduous labours." 

Sir Prancis Beaufort (Hydrographer) thus speaks: "Sir John 
Franklin is not a man to treat his orders with levity ; "t and Sir 
Edward Parry reiterates the observation of the Hydrographer. Sir 
John Bichardson says : — " It is admitted by all who are intimately 
acquainted with Sir John Franklin, that his first endeavour would be 
to act up to the letter of his Instructions." These authorities may 
suffice to show the estimation in which Sir John Franklin was held, 
by those eminently capable of forming an opinion on his merits. 

The character of this great and good man can be enhanced by no 
eulogium of ours ; our opinion avails nothing ; but, being of the world, 
moving in and observant of it, we are wishful to see justice rendered, 
and the palm awarded where it is most due. We take a deep interest 
in the " Question," and in Arctic matters generally, more especially 
since the "Father of Arctic enterprise" aroused anew the dormant 
(never extinct) spirit of British feeling, for further efforts to reveal 
the hidden secrets of the North. As such, let it not be ascribed to 
presumption if we offer the ground of our faith in the man, — ^how we 
learned to appreciate the high qualities of Sir John Franklin. Ante- 
cedents will, and should ever influence, and these were all his own, 
were all in his favour. He had often been selected for Arctic ser- 
vice — in fact, had been reared amidst the perils of ice and storm, by 
land and by sea; there he gained and perfected his experience. 
Science acknowledged him as hers, for his labours were constant to 
solve her Arctic problem. No wonder, then, that he should be 
selected for this important command. Though tried by danger and 
deprivation in extreme, even where hope seemed lost, and sorrow and 
distress alone remained, still he did not despair, for he had learned 

* See "Journal of the Eoyal Geographical Society," vol. xv., part i., p. 46. 
t Parliamentary Papers, No. 107, "Arctic Expedition," pp. 99, 103, 107. 
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to relj where reliAnoe can alone be placed, and he ga&ered oodMhboi 
where hope gave no sign. The recxnrds of his career tell of abandoi^* 
ment, of hunger, of murder, and of death; still he preaerrad Urn 
equanimity of his soul in the meet fearful aitnationt. He waa kind 
and humane, and his followers, and all about him, knew it ; even the 
savage felt its softening influence ; when the white man had fo rgotten 
his fellow white man he relieved him in his extremity 1 Who can 
read of the generous Akaitcho and his tribe, and the noble aaorifioea 
they made for him, without confessing the fiEudnating power of thii 
good man's example over the '' untutored Indian P '* The idea of his 
disregarding his Instructions is simply ridiculous ; he knew how to 
obey as well as to command. In whatever light we view this greit 
man's character, we are compelled to acknowledge a more fitting 
commander could not have been chosen ; let the tongue of alander, 
then, cease. Of this we may rest assured, that should futurity ever 
raise the awful veil, and reveal to us the fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his devoted officers and crews, it wiU be found they have dared 
death, and mayhap have met it, in the desire to fulfil their Instructions, 
and to complete the great object of their hazardous enterprise, for 
their country's honour and their own. 

We are the less inclined to hear blame attached to Sir John Franklin 
and his gallant officers and crews, inasmuch as they were choeen for 
their chivalrous devotion to the " Qreat Question " in which they had 
embarked, and we have not a tittle of evidence in proof that they 
were faithless to the noble cause, or the plan and instructions by 
which it was to be achieved. Had we at home but continued to 
foUow the principles of that wise plan on which the voyage was 
founded ! had we but adopted the tenor of those simple instructions 
in sending out our searching squadrons, all might now have been 
well, and we had not to lament, with feelings of bitter regret, the 
terrible uncertainty hanging over the fate of this long-missing expe- 
dition. 

The Erebus and Terror, as we have before noticed, saQed from the 
Thames May 26, 1845. They arrived safely at the Whalefish Isknds. 
Sir John Franklin, in a letter to the Admiralty, dated thence 12th 
July, 184:5,* says, " The ships arc now complete with supplies of 
every kind for three years, . . and I hope to sail in the night," 
as " I have learnt, though the winter was severe, the spring was not 
later than usual, nor was the ice later in breaking away hereabout ; it 

♦ See Purliameutary Tapors, No. 2G4, " Arctic Exi)cdition," p. GO. 
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is now roppoeed to be loose as far as 74^ N., and our prospect is 
&yoiirable of getting across tbe barrier, and as £ur as Lancaster Sound, 
without much obstruction.'* He ends bj speaking '* of the energy 
and seal of Capt. Crozier, Commander Fitzjames, and of the officers 
and men with whom he has the happiness of being employed. . . 
We left them, says Lieut, (now Commander) Griffiths, with every 
species of provisions for three entire years, independently of five 
bullocks ; they had also stores of every description for the same time, 
and fuel in abundance." * 

The M^ehu8 and Terror were last seen by the Prince of Wales 
whaler, Capt. Dannett, on the 26th July, 1845, moored to an iceberg 
in lat. 74® 48' N. and long. 66® 13' W., waiting a favourable opening 
of the middle ice to cross to Lancaster Sound. Thus departed this 
memorable expedition, about which so much of deep and anxious 
feeling and fond hope was invested at the time, and so much of 
melancholy interest is attached since. 

We have noticed the great object of this voyage, the plan on which 
it was founded, the reasonableness and favourable prospect it offered 
for the final completion of "the Passage;'* we have remarked on 
the means employed, the perfect equipment of the ships, and the 
superior efficiency of the commander and officers ; we have given the 
Instructions, and pointed out their clearness, definite meaning, and 
intentions ; we have noted the departure of the expedition, its long 
absence, and the imcertainty hanging over it ; we have alluded to the 
continued, extended, and careful search that has been made for its 
recovery, and the complete failure of every effort ; we have drawn 
attention to the particular quarter to which it was directed — and in 
the absence of other information have endeavoured to show, that in 
searching for the lost expedition we have nothing to guide us to him 
but the Listructions that were given to Sir John Franklin on his 
departure ; that in seeking him, these Instructions have been departed 
from, or lost sight of, and hence our want of success — hence the sad 
mystery which envelops the fate and position of this memorable 
expedition. We shall now inquire if there exists no cause for this 
uDLhappy termination to our prolonged efforts ; we shall examine the 
opinions and plans upon which the searchiog expeditions have been 
diiected to act. We have long questioned their soundness, for we 
could never see any promise of happy result likely to arise from any 
opinion or plan which recommended a search in one direction for an 

• See Shaiinglaw's "Narrative of Arctic Disoorery, 1851," p. 271. 
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expedition sent in another and a widely difliBfeot one. We eomot 
comprehend the efficacy of any plan that doea not indnde the inteiife 
of Franklin's InstmctionB. We hare yet to undentand the tarn d 
reasoning which institutes a search to the north of Banow'a Cfaait 
with the hope of recovering the Franklin Ezpediti0n» wfakh ma (on 
a specific and approred plan) specially directed to the aonthpweat; muk 
less can we comprehend why this particular (this south-west) qoaztsi^ 
to which it was sent, should be almost altogether negleoted-Hir at 
best only partially examined. In the prosecution of our inquiaes 
we shall notice all suggestions and plana, whether public or piinte, 
that come before us, and the seardiing expeditiona arising out of 
them, their orders and their doings, whetlier b j Barrow^ or Behring'B 
Straits, or by the Mackenzie or the Coppermine Biver ; but oor pm- 
cipal attention will be deroted to those by Baffin's Bay and BaROw's 
Strait ; our immediate object being to ascertain why &e south-w«i^ 
from Cape Walker (Melville Sound), has been only ^partially** 
searched, whilst the north of Barrow's Strait haa obtained almost 
exclusive attention. We shall note, too, the various nunoors and' 
reports that have fix)m time to time arisen — alike fidse and mifiwiKugi 
and specially to be denounced. 

1846. — The year 1846 passed away without the betrayal of man 
than the ordinary anxiety which is always felt for those that are 
away, especially when on an enterprise, such as that of the JShrebmi and 
Terror, The general impression was that Sir John Franklin would 
not lightly relinquish the '* great object " of the expedition, the " so- 
lution " of which was the darUng feeling of his heart, for any ordinary 
difficulty ; it was felt, too, that he was well supported by his able 
second, Capt. Crozier, by Fitzjames, and his other excellent officers 
and devoted crews. The only circumstance worthy record was a 
letter addressed to the Admiralty (September 16, 1846), by Sir John 
Ross ;* — " Having promised to Sir John Franklin, that, in the event 
of the expedition under his command being frozen (as the one I 
directed was for four years), I would volunteer, in the year 1847, to 
proceed to certain positions we had agreed upon in search of him and 
his brave companions.' ' The Admiralty replied (September 30, 1846), 
" Your gaUant and humane intentions are fully appreciated by their 
Lordships, yet no such service is at present contemplated." The 
season of 1846 seems to have been severe, as none of the whale-ships 
appear to have approached Lancaster Sound. 

* Parliamentary Papers, No. 264, " Arctic Expeditaon, 1848,'* p. 63. 
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1847. — ^The first official notice we have of watch and waird over the 
fortunes of the Franklin Expedition emanates, as it yeiy properly 
should, 6rom the Admiralty, and seems to have originated out of 
several communications to their Lordships from Sir John Boss. This 
document is dated, Admiralty, Pehruary 19, IS^?,"* and is addressed 
to the late Sir Edward Parry. It encloses " extracts of two recent 
letters &om Sir John Boss,*' and requests ^' the substance of any com- 
munication which Sir John Eranklin may have made to " him with 
regard to " dep6ts " " for his relief (no record of such *' " having been 
left •* " here ") " their Lordships being sure, that from his known inti- 
macy," "he would have consulted him on the subject." "Their 
Lordships, having unlimited confidence in the skill and resources of 
Sir J<^ Eranklin, have as yet felt no apprehensions about his safety ; 
but, on the other hand, it is obvious, that if no accounts of him 
should arrive by the end of this year, or, as Sir John Boss expects, 
st an earlier period, active steps must then be taken." Their Lord- 
ships theji call for Sir Edward Parry's opinion on the subject, both 
witii respect to the question of employing vessels, the period of sail- 
ing, and the several places it would be expedient to visit ; as well as 
for any advice which may occur to " him," who has had " so much 
personal experience of the Arctic regions," &c.f &c., and concludes, 
"it would be satis&ctory " if you would call upon Sir James Boss, 
Colonel Sabine, and Sir John Bichardson, to enter into consultations 
with you. 

The two extracts are as following ; the first is dated January 27, 
1847 : — ^" In reference to the several communications I have made to 
my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, touching the probable 
position of the discovery ships under the command of Sir John 
Franklin, and in the performance of a promise I made to that gallant 
officer, namely, that if no accounts were received from him up to the 
middle of January, 1847, 1 would volunteer my services to ascertain 
his fate, and to visit the several dep6ts we had fixed before his depar- 
ture fix)m England. 

" I beg most respectfully to state, for the information of my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, that my opinion, founded on my 
experience in the Arctic regions, and on my knowledge of the inten- 
tions of Sir John Franklin, is, in the first place, that he cannot have 
succeeded in passing through Behring's Straits ; because the expedi- 
tion, had it been successful, would have been heard of before the 

• Pariiamentaiy Papers, No. 264, "Arctic Expedition, 1848," p. 21. 
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middle of thia month ; and, in tbe second place, tlie probabilxty ii, 
that his ships haye been carried by drift ice into a pontion firom 
which they cannot be extricated." 

The second, dated February 9, 1847 :— '' In reference to the oom- 
munication I had the honour of making to you this morning, when I 
pointed out the impossibility of Sir John Franklin and his crew being 
able to reach the nearest place a whaling-ship could be founds fiom 
the position in which the expedition must be froien up, conoeqpent 
on the known intentions of Sir John Franklin, namely, to pot his 
ships into the drift ice at the western end of Melville Island ; a risk 
which was deemed in the highest degree imprudent by Lieat. Bsny 
and the officers of the expedition of 1819-20, with ships of a kn 
draught of water, and in every respect better calculated to nistui 
the pressure of the ice, and other dangers to which they must be 
exposed ; and as it is now evident that the expedition cannot hafe 
succeeded in passing Behring's Strait, and, if not totally lost, must 
have been carried by the ice that is known to drift to the southward, 
on land seen at a great distance in that direction, and firom whidi 
the accumulation of ice behind them will, as in my own case, for ever 
prevent the return of the ships ; consequently they must be aban- 
doned either on the Ist of May next, in order to reach Melville 
Island before the snow melts at the end of June, and where they 
must remain imtil the Ist of August, and at which place I had selected 
to leave a dep6t of provisions, absolutely necessary for their suste- 
nance ; or if they defer their journey until the Ist of May, 1848, it 
will be still more necessary that provisions, fuel, Ac., should be depo- 
sited there, after I had secured my vessel in a harbour on the south 
side of Barrow's Strait, and in such a position as would enable them 
to reach her when the sea was sufficiently open for boats, which I 
would leave at the dep6t in * "Winter Harbour,' while in the mean- 
time I would survey the west coast of Boothia, and in all probability 
decide the question of a North- West Passage. I was officially 
acquainted by Captain Hamilton that it was the intention of their 
Lordships not to accede to my proposals, but to offer a reward to 
whalers and to the Hudson's Bay Company, to use their * endeavours ' 
for the rescue of Sir John Franklin and his companions, a proposition 
I hereby protest against as utterly inefficient; for as one of the 
officers of Parry's expedition, who was then of opinion that what 
Sir John Franklin intended to do was imprudent, and who from expe- 
rience knew with what extreme difficulty we travelled 300 miles over 
much smoother ice after we abandoned our vessel, and must be certain 
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tliat Eranklin and hiB men, 138 in number, could not possibly travel 
600 miles, while we had in prospect the Fwry^s stores to sustain us 
after our arriyal, besides boats ; and unless I reach Melville Island, 
next summer, thej will have nothing." 

We have deemed it better to give these extracts in full, fearful of 
destroying the sense of them by abridgment. It will be impossible, 
within our circumscribed limits, to award the same justice to the 
distinguished men whose opinions are sought, but we will endeavour 
faithfully to give the sense of their replies: even this would be 
scarcely necessary, were it not that new opinions have arisen, opinions 
so opposed and inconsistent with the tenor of Franklin's Instructions ; 
the latter have been so perverted or disregarded as almost to lead to 
the conclusion that the whole plan was one great phantom of the 
brain, one unmixed incomprehensibility, never intended to be under- 
stood, much less carried out. Our object here and elsewhere will be 
to show that the plan had a reasonable and fixed object, and a definite 
direction ; as will be seen in the replies given by Parry, James Boss, 
Sabine, and Bichardson. But how their Lordships could have ima- 
gined that the two extracts were capable of reply at all, we cannot 
conceive ; we can only account for their being referred over to these 
gentlemen to save themselves a useless labour, and with the hope 
that they might be able to elicit a meaning from them which they 
themselves were unable to detect; at any rate, these replies go to 
show that Franklin was to be sought for in a south-west direction 
from Cape Walker. 

We ought to remark here, our extracts or quotations from these 
replies will be confined, as nearly as possible, to the direction which 
they take, the several places " which it would be expedient to visit " 
involved in this, and also the object we have ourselves in view in 
writing these pages ; namely, to inquire whether we have sought the 
Franklin Expedition in the right direction ? 

Sir Edward Parry replies, 23rd Feb., 1847.* He says :— " As to 
dep6ts, he has no recollection whatever of any such communica- 
tion ' from Sir John Franklin. The conclusions of their Lordships, 
as to the absence of any present cause for apprehension, exactly 
coincide with his own. Former experience has clearly shown that, 
with resources, two winters may be passed in the Polar Begions, not 
only in safety, but with comfort. The absence of intelligence is 
rather in fiEivour than otherwise of the success which has attended 

• See ParliAmentary Fapen, No. 264i, '* Arctic Expedition, 1848,*' pp. 23—28. 
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their efforts, but conceives that the time has arrived when due pre- 
parations should be made for an active search, in case no infonnatiim 
should be received in the autumn of the year." As to the measures 
to be pursued, '^ nothing short of a second well equipped expedition 
could be expected to do more than penetrate through Barrow's 
Strait, which may be considered as the mere threshold of the ente^ 
prise in which the Erebus and Terror are engaged. The only plan 
which appears to hold out a reasonable prospect of success is to push 
supplies to the northern coast of the American continent and the 
islands adjacent thereto, with the assistance of the Hudson's Bay 
Company," and refers to the experience of Sir John Bichardson for 
all matters of detail. " In conclusion, it might be satisfiMtory to 
adoi)t (as suggested by Sir John Barrow) the only remaining mode 
of obtaining iiifonnation, — to direct the commander-in-chief in the 
Pacilic to send a smaU vessel into Behring's Strait, and, if practicable, 
to despatch a boat along the shore of the American continent to the 
eastward, in the maimer pursued by Capt. Beechey in the blossom." 
Sir John Eichardson, 25th Feb. 1847, says : — " I had many con- 
versations with Sir John Franklin up to the eve of his departure, and 
also a communication written on the coast of Greenland, and never 
heard liim express a wish or expectation of dep6ts of provisions being 
stored at IMclville Island or elsewhere. He would have preferred 
such a request to the Government alone." 
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the whalers by an adequate reward to examine the shores of 
Lancaster Strait and Wellington Sound. The boat party which 
Bailed from Hudson's Bay last summer for the Welcome and 
bottom of Begent's Inlet will procure intelligence of the ships, 
should thej have gone down Begent's Inlet." Sir John Bichard- 
8on adds: — ''There remains the contingency of the ships having 
penetrated some considerable distance to the south-west of Cape 
Walker, and having been hampered and crushed in the narrow 
channels of the Archipelago," believed to occupy "tibe space 
between Victoria, Wollaston, and Banks' Lands. Such accidents 
among ice are seldom so sudden but that the boats of one or both 
ships with provisions can be saved ; and in such an event the sur- 
vivors would either return to Lancaster Strait, or make for the 
continent, according to their nearness. Sir John Franklin being 
fully aware of the parts of the continent where they may expect 
relief, we may expect intelligence of the crews having reached a post 
of the Hudson's Bay Company to arrive in June or July next, to 
obtain tidings of the ships. Wollaston and Yietoria Lands and the 
neighbouring islands might be visited by boats, but this cannot be 
effected earlier than August, 1848." Sir John Bichardson proposes 
a boat expedition, entering into all the details of niunber, size, 
manning and provisioning, period of departure, wintering place, Ac., 
and adds : — " Should the season be favourable, the boats would 
arrive in the Mackenzie by the end of July, and at its mouth in four 
days afterwards ; time enough to examine a considerable portion of 
the coast, or even in a fine autumn to run down Wollaston Land, 
and return to winter quarters by way of the Coppermine Biver, thus 
searching the whole line of coast to which a shipwrecked crew would 
make their way. The winter residence ought to be at the north end 
of Great Bear Lake, as from that locality the channels between 
Wollaston and Victoria Lands could be most easily explored in the 
summer (1849)." He concludes by adding, "he would cheerfully 
conduct it himself." 

The Admiralty, the 2nd March, 1847, in a letter to Sir John 
Pelly, Bart., says : — " Being engaged in collecting the best practical 
opinions as to the measures to be adopted towards obtaining tidings 
of Sir John Franklin, have now before them letters from Sir Edward 
Parry and Sir John Eichardsou, from the last of w hich my Lords beg 
to send extracts, and would wish to be favoured with anv observations 
he might have to offer, and to be informed of tlie nature of tlie 
instructions" already issued to the senants of the Hudson's Bay 
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Gompanj, with the view of obtaining intelligeDioe of ESr Jobi 

FrankliQ.* 

Sir John PeUy repUes, 4th March, IMIif—**! think it wiU be 
better if I defer offering mj opinion until I ihall have had an oppa^ 
tunity of conferring with Sir Gleorge Simpson.*' He endoaea the 
extract of a despatch forwarded to the Gkyremor and Council of 
Bupert's Land, dated 11th March, 1846, as follows : — 

'* The subject of Arctic discovery again engages tiie attention, not 
only of the Gbvemment, but of the people, and Sir John EranUin is 
about to proceed in command of an expedition, with a view of 
effecting a passage by sea round the northern shore of the Ameriosii 
continent. To that end he proposes going up Davis' Strait into 
Bafi&n's Bay, through Lancaster Sound, Barrow's Strait, and inside 
Melville Island on to Point Barrow." The rest rdatea to tiie 
Company*s servants, and through them the natives, ^' to be on tiie 
look out for the expedition," Ac. Here the route intended by 
Eranklin is laid down so clearly, that it is impossible to mistake it 
It tells one not only the impression of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
but also that of the Admiralty in 1847, or why have applied to the 
Company at all, if their territories had not been in his (Franklin's) 
route, f.e., to the south-west, and not to the north of Barrow' t 
Strait ? 

Sir Greorge Simpson reports, Hudson's Bay House, 22nd March, 
1847 :J — "After a very attentive examination of the whole subject, 
I cannot suggest any amendment of Sir John Bichardson's plan." 

Sir James C. Boss's reply is dated 2nd March, 1847 :§ — " I do not 
think there is the smaUest reason of apprehension or anxiety for the 
safety or success of the expedition. No one would have expected 
they would have been able to get through to Behring's Strait without 
spending at least two winters. Except under unusually favourable 
circumstances, — ^which all accounts from the whalers concur in prov- 
ing they have not experienced, — neither Sir John Franklin nor Gapt. 
Crozier expected to do so. Their last letters to nie inform me they 
had p^o^dsions for tlirce years on full allowance, which they could 
extend to four witliout iiiooiiveniencc, so that we niav feel assured 
they cannot want from that cause until after the middle of July, 
1849. It therefore docs not appear to me desirable to send after 
them until the spring of next year. "With reference to depots of 
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provisions, I can very confidently assert that no expectation of the 
land was seriously entertained by him. Capt. Crozier was staying 
with me at Blackheath nearly all the time the expedition was fitting 
out, and with Sir John Eranklin I was in almost daily and unreserved 
communication respecting the details of the equipment and future 
proceedings of the expedition, and neiither of them made the least 
allusion to any such arrangements or expectations beyond mention- 
ing, as an absurdity, what Sir John Boss had proposed to Sir John 
Franklin.'* He adds : — " If no account should arrive before the end 
of this year, it would be proper to send to their assistance ; two such 
ships as the Erebtis and Terror should be sent. They should sail 
early in May, 1848, and follow the route that Sir John Eranklin was 
directed to pursue, or that might appear to the commander more likely 
for him to take, after passing beyond the limits of oiu: knowledge of 
those regions.*' He concludes : — " The present year the Hudson's 
Bay Company should be required to send out instructions for a 
supply of provisions to be in readiness at the more northern stations, 
and direct such other arrangements as likely to facilitate Sir John 
Franklin and his people's homeward journey, as they would assuredly 
endeavour to make their way to the Hudson's Bay Company's settle- 
ments, if their ships should be so injured as to prevent their pro- 
ceeding, or so entangled in the ice as to preclude every hope of 
escape in any part of the Polar Seas westward of Melville Island, as 
the shortest and safest route they could pursue." 

Colonel Sabine's reply is dated March 5, 1847 : — 

1st, "I never heard Sir John Franklin express either wishes or 
expectations that deposits of provisions should be made at particular 
points for his relief." 

2nd, In a letter received from Sir John Franklin from the Whale- 
fish Islands, dated July 9, 1845, after noticing " what they bad re- 
ceived from the transport," the Erehus and Terror had on board 
provisions, &c., &c., for three years complete from that date (/. <?., to 
July, 1848), he adds as follows : — "I hope my dear wife and daugh- 
ters will not be over anxious if we should uot return by tlie time 
they have fixed upon ; . . . you know well, that even with the 
second winter, without success in our object, we should wish to try 
some other channel, if the state of our provisions and the health of 
the crews justify it." 

" If, therefore," continues Colonel Sabine, " the crews have pre- 
served their health as other crews have done under similar circum- 
stances, aud if no accident has befallen, we should consider the expe- 
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dition, according to the last known intention of Hi oonmuBider/' k 
'* still engaged in the prosecution of the Norfli-WeBt Fkaaage^ nd 
that for some months jet to come their Tiewi will not be diraeted to 
a return to England by any other route than by that of Behring^s 
Strait. It is quite possible, ... Sir John IVanUin may efoi 
be detained a third winter in the Polar Sea : should he not letam in 
the autumn of 1847 it will by no means be to be infieired fliat aome 
misfortune must have taken place." 

drd, " If the month of November, 1847, should pass without tidingB 
of the expedition, measures of a dedsiye character should be taken 
. . . the following summer ; ... it would be proper to have 
regard to both extremities of the passage — to Behring's Stait aa weQ 
as to Baffin's Bay." 

4th, '' With/ respect to Behring's Strait both sides of the strnt 
should be watched, as, should the ships have succeeded in getting into 
the open sea dUoavered hy Wrangell, they might be as likely to oome 
down on the Asiatic as on the American side of the strait. If obliged 
to abandon the ships " in the '* summer of 1848, between Melville 
Island and Behring's Strait, the boats must be looked for on tJie 
American side." 

5th, " With respect to Baffin's Bay . . I presume it woiQd be 
proper to employ two vessels, . . . fitted for ice navigation, . . 
with at least two years' provisions." 

6th, " It was Sir John Franklin's intention, if foiled at one pointy 
to try in succession all the probable openings into a more navigable 
part of the Polar Sea. . . . The range of coast is considerable in 
which memorials . . . would have to be sought for, extending 
from Melville Island in the west to the great sound at the head of 
Baffin's Bay in the east. As the sea in the upper parts of Baffin's 
Bay and in Barrow's Strait is in general comparatively free from 
ice during the summer months, it seems desirable to call in the aid 
of steam to ensure every accessible part of the coast referred to being 
visited in the one season. . . . The east and west sides of Wel- 
lington Channel should be especially searched for notices, . . . 
and one of the ports in the vicinity might be made one of the , . . 
stations for a depot ship, being central ... to Barrow's Strait, 
Wellington Channel, and Melville Island." 

In cpioting these replies our first desire is to show that the original 
plan of the voyage, which was to settle the much vexed tpiestion of a 
passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was definite and understood 
by the majority, with one exception. Sir Edward Parry looks to the 
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Bouth-west, to the American continent, lie does not even mention 
Wellington Channel. Sir John Richardson expressly tells us 
Franklin's plans, from about Cape Walker, west and south, ** to the 
channel ... cm the north coast of the continent, and so on to 
Behring's Strait ; . . . aU that follows is merely secondary to this. 
Surely this is clear enough for the advocates of the Wellington 
Channel route ; but did Franklin fail of success in getting west and 
south ? South we now know he could not get, but it was not known 
then ; still he might have obtained large westing. Sir John Eichard- 
son, in proposing a plan for search, like Sir Edward Parry, looks only 
to the American continent, but Lancaster Strait and Wellington 
Sound he would leave to the whalers, these being only subsidiary 
to the primary object. Sir James Boss clearly shows us, that he 
looks to the American continent, by recommending " the route Sir 
John Franklin was directed to pursue, and by referring to the Hud- 
son's Bay Company for provisions " to facilitate Sir John Franklin 
and his people's homeward journey " through their territories, should 
any calamity have befallen their ships in any part of the Polar Sea 
westward of the extreme point of Melville Island." He thus shows 
that he thought it probable Franklin had made large westing — rather 
premature. One thing is pleasing, there is no reference to the north 
vid Wellington Channel. 

Colonel (now Major-General) Sabine's* view8,unlike his colleagues', 
appear to us to take too extended a range. Let us repeat : both ex- 
tremities of the passage — Behring's Strait and Baffin's Bay — Behring's 
Strait itself, and both sides of that strait, as Franklin may have suc- 
ceeded in getting into the sea of Wrangell ; the American coast 
between Melville Island and Behring's Strait, all the probable 
openings into the Polar Sea, and the range of coast " extending from 
Melville Island in the west to the great Sound at the head of Baffin's 
Bay in the east," and the east and west sides of Wellington Channel. 
This is rather a wide range, and yet it is to be done in " one season." 
Now we have great respect for this talented officer, but we cannot 
help thinking he has "o'erleaped himself." The examination of all 
these passages, channels, sounds, and coasts "in one season," is im- 
practicable ; and would be so even thou<;^h the whole Britisli navy 
were employed in this service ; and yet to record it ! Amidst all 
this wide range, the fifth section of Franklin's Instructions, directing 
him to a given point and in a given direction, is altogether unnoticed. 
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Prauklin's intentioDB are mentioned, and jet his Inatnicticiia Ha 
forgotten. How is this to be accounted for P Why lesfe tibat wbieh 
we know to go in quest of that which we know not of P Poor onr- 
selves, we think the field for hopeful search is wide enough wiftoafc 
extending it beyond the bounds of probability. As to aflarching the 
'' great Sound at the head of Baffin's Bay/' we should aa aoon hate 
thought of examining the shores of Spitsbergen ; but the tendendw 
here shown are all with the mysterious north. Major-Gfenenl Safanie 
was with Parry on his unprecedented and successful yqyage in 1810-20; 
the Parry Islands are part of himself; and the Wellington Ghannd, 
that '* fair straight," he looks on with an old fondness ; thoughts on a 
Polar Sea are his solace, especially if he can get at it and extract, 
for useful purposes, its hidden meteorology and its mystic magnetiam ; 
he would leave no element of our earth sacred, secret, or idle ; — ao £v 
we rejoice in and with him, but let us not distract that which is dear, 
by multiplying imaginary probabilities, so that at Isst, forgetting the 
only light we have to guide us, we wander lost in the bewildering 
mazes of uncertainty. In the case before us, " To Cape Walker and 
the south-west !" should have been our watchword; there lies our 
only true path to Franklin. 

Before leaving the ^* JExtracts^* we would remark, their Lordships at 
the Admiralty cannot have selected them for the facts they contain, 
or the clearness of the views they express ; they seem rather to have 
been chosen and used as an instrument for the attainment of other 
objects than for any merit they possess : their letter to Sir Edward 
Parry clearly shows this; for while they desire information as to 
what were Sir John Franklin's expectations regarding dep6ts, they 
state their convictions as to the present safety of the expedition, and 
they call for opinions as to the best measures to be taken with the 
view of affording relief if necessary. The fact seems to have been with 
their Lordships as with others, they could not comprehend the drift 
of Sir John Ecss's letters, excepting his desire to be employed. They 
wished to escape the invidious alt4?rnative of rejecting them altogether, 
whicli they oup^ht to have done; tliey therefore refer them to Sir 
Edward Parry and his distinguished Arctic contemporaries, to find a 
meaning in them if they could — in short, mildly to shelve them. 
Still we tliink, if extracts were given at all, tliose given shcmld have 
comprehended the entire views (if possible) of Sir John Ross.* 

* Sec " Rear-Admirul Sir John Franklin : a Narratire," by Sir John Ross. — 
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We will now give a non-official opinion of these extracts ; an opinion 
which we have little doubt was entertained quite as much at the 
Admiraltj, and by those to whom the extracts were referred, as by 
ourselves, but from professional delicacy not expressed. 

Extract 1 — Hints at a probable position for Franklin's ships, but 
it is not given. Then comes an alleged promise made to Franklin, 
"that if no accounts were received from him up to the middle of 
January, 1847, he (Sir John Eoss) would volunteer . . to ascer- 
tain his fate, and to visit the several dep6ts we had fixed before his 
departure.'* To go in what direction P — ^to depots where fixed ? If 
this promise was made, if depots were fixed upon, how is it no one 
knew anything about it ? The Admiralty ought to have been made 
aware of it : we regret, but we must reject this tale. Sir John Eoss 
then gives an "opinion . . founded on" his "experience in the 
Arctic regions," and his "knowledge of the intentions of Sir John 
Franklin." He tells us first a fact we knew; that the expedition 
"cannot have passed Behring's Strait, . . or we should have 
heard of it;" and, secondly, without assigning any reason, adds, 
" the probability is that his ships have been carried by drift ice into 
a position from which they cannot be extricated." What profound 
nonsense! 

Extract 2 — Asserts that Franklin's "known intentions" were 
" to put his ships into the drift ice at the western end of Melvdlle 
Island." This, if not positively false, leads to another conclusion ; 
that Franklin never intended to follow his Instructions, for they (Sec- 
tion 6) expressly caution him against that quarter. This is equally 
improbable. But according to Sir John Eoss, there he is, " and if not 
totally lost, must have been carried by the ice that is known to drift 
to the southward, . . on land seen at a great distance iu that 
direction ; the ships, consequently, . . must be abandoned." How 
rational is this cheering conclusion ! The ships are assumed to be in a 
position where they are cautioned not to go ; they are carried down 
upon a land no one had ever seen since the time of Parry, 1819-20, 
"by the wind, for there was no current."* Such are the strauge 
visions Sir John Eoss sees, and which he would have the Admiralty 
to believe are realities ! He then talks of securing his vessel " iu a 
harbour on the south (-west?)t side of Barrow's Strait, . . and in 
such a position as would enable them (Franklin and his people) to 

• See his I»etter, "Journal, Royal Gheographical Society," vol. vi., part i.j p. 49. 
t See " Sir John Franklin : a Narrative," by Sir John Ro!»s, p. 17. 
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reach her " when the sea " was open *' for " boats which *' he " wou 
leave at the dep6t in Winter ELarbour. . . In the meantime " 1 
'^ would survey the west coast of Boothia, and in all probability deci( 
the question of a North- West Passage :" — so then it seems Sir Jol 
Eoss purposes going to Melville Island, return to some harbour c 
the south side of Barrow's Strait, survey the unknown west coast < 
Boothia, and find the North- West Passage — ^in how long a time P Eroi 
these extracts it will be seen, even at the very outset, what a mist < 
words clouds the ideas of Sir John Boss, in advising the future searc 
for the Franklin Expedition. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REWABDS FOB BISCOTBBY OF BECOBDS OB TBACEB OP PBAITELIN^S 
SXPEDITIOir — ADMIBAL BEECHEY's PLAN — ^DB. M'COBMICK'S — 
NOTES, FITZJAMES — MEHOBANBUM OP SIB JOHN BABBOW — SIB 
J. C. boss' plan of belief BY LANCASTEB SOUND — ^J. C. BOSS* 
PLAN BY BEHBINO'S STBAIT — NOTES, FITZ JAMES. 

Vabiotis letters from the Admiralty, dated 6tli to the 13th of 
March, 1847,* to the Commissioners of Customs, offered rewards to 
the masters and crews of whalers visiting Lancaster Sound, and those 
" who may succeed in ohtaining any information or record of the 
progress of the EreJyus and Terror through Lancaster Sound, and to 
the westward.'* One of these letters, dated Admiralty, March 10, 
1847, is worthy quotation, as it embodies the views contained in 
Col. Sabine's letter (see page 59) for extending the line of search 
for "memorials of the ships' progress " from '^Melville Island in the 
west to the great Sound at the head of Baffin's Bay in the east :" — 
" My Lords are desirous that this supposition as to Sir John Franklin's 
probable proceedings should be made known to the masters of the 
several whalers." The notice of this supposition at this preliminary 
stage of the search we observe with regret, as the whole is founded 
on Franklin's privately communicated general impressions and con- 
versations. Again, it assumes him to have been " foiled " in the west. 
There is, therefore, a premature importance attached to these " inten- 
tions," which, in effect, clouds and draws attention from the plain 
tenor of his Instructions. We fear in the end it may work ill. 

Capt. (the late Admiral) Beechey now (April 28, 1847) t sub- 
mitted a plan of relief, the leading features of which may be thus 
given : — " There does not at present appear to be any reasonable 
apprehension for the safety of the expedition. At the same time it 
would be prudent to despatch a vessel to Barrow's Strait this season. 
. . . If one vessel (a whaler) cannot be engaged to execute this, 
. . . there seems to be nothing left but to equip an expedition, 
and start it off as soon as it can be got ready. . . This expedition 
should make its way to Barrow's Strait, and closely navigating the 

* See Parliamentary Papers, No. 2G^i, " Arctic Expedition," pp. 54-5. 
t Ibid., p. 30. 
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Boutbem shore, gain Cape Walker as speedily as possible, m lAkik 
this is a place where information of an important nature ie Utefy to 1$ 
found; from this vicinitj one vessel may proceed to examine tiis 
various points and headlands in Bent's Inlet, and also tlioee to tim 
northward, while the other watches the passage, that the ezpeditioa 
may not pass unseen, should it be on its return. The season ended, 
the ships may repair to Port Bowen, or any other port in the vidnity 
of Leopold Island, to winter. . . In the spring of 1848 a party 
should . . explore the coast down to Heda and Fiuy Strait, 
. . to communicate with the party despatched by the Hudson's 
Bay Company in that direction.* . . It would render the pisn 
complete if a boat could be despatched down Back's Biver to range 
the coast eastward of its mouth to meet the above-mentioned party; 
and thus . . complete the geography of that part of the American 
coast,'' and ''it would complete the line of information as to the 
measures of relief . . set on foot. . . This part of the plan 
has suggested itself to me from a conversation I had with Sir John 
Pranklin as to his first effort being made to the westward and south- 
westward of Cape Walker. It is possible, that after passing that 
cape he may have been successful in getting down upon Victoria 
Land, and have passed his first winter (1S45) thereabout, and tiiat 
he may have spent his second winter at a still more advanced station, 
and even endured a third, without either a prospect of success, or of 
an extrication of his vessels. . . If in this condition . . Sir 
John Franklin should resolve upon taking to his boats, he would 
prefer attempting a boat navigation through Sir James Boss' Strait, 
and up Begent Inlet, to a long land journey across the continent to 
the Hudson's Bay settlements, to which the greater part of his crew 
would be wholly unequal. . . The season of 1848 would be passed 
in watching the strait on both sides. . . Tlie season of 1849 will 
be one of painful anxiety, but it will be imperative for the vessels to 
come away at such a period . . as will render their return to 
England certain." Capt. Beechey then refers to the west side of the 
American continent. " There does not appear to be any necessity 
whatever for sending a vessel to Behring's Strait until 1S4S ; for, in 
the event of Sir John Franldin reaching the Pacific before that period 
it will assuredly not be in his boats, but with his ships in an efficient 
condition. But in 1S48, . . Icy Cape" should be visited, and 
"Point Barrow," &c., *'to as distant a point beyond" as "practi- 
cable." We omit further details on the west side, observing only 

* Dr. Ra<>'s expedition to explore the bottom of Pri nee Regent's Inlet, 1816-7. 
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it is in the general direction of Eranklin'B InstmctionB, and that 
ererj obBervation, considenng the time iQ which this plan was written 
and submitted (1847), is marked by the usual soundness of that 
talented and judicious officer; but we must confess we do not see 
clearly his object in visiting Fury and Heda Strait, or the motive for 
a boat party down Back's Biver; Sir John Franklin was directed 
to the south-west from Cape Walker, and we had no information to 
prove he was unable to fulfil his Instructions ; we think Cape Walker 
at this time the great object to reach. 

This plan of the late Admiral Beechey's was submitted to Sir John 
Bichardson, and he, in a reply dated the 6th of May, 1847,* after 
various observations connected with fitting out the expedition to 
Barrow's Strait, says : — " With respect to a party to be sent down 
Back's Biver to the bottom of Begent's Inlet, . . it could scarcely be 
organized to start this summer ;" and gives, as his reason ''the scarcity 
of provisions in the Hudson's Bay country," and "moreover, there is 
no Ck>mpany's post on the line of Back's Biver nearer than the junc- 
tion of Slave Biver with Great Slave Lake ; and I do not think, under 
any circumstances. Sir John Franklin would attempt that route. . . . 
In the summer of 1849, if the resources of my party . . . remain uui- 
impaired, . . . much of what Captain Beechey suggests in regard to 
exploring Victoria Land may be done by it, and indeed forms part of 
the original scheme. . . . Were Sir John Franklin thrown upon the 
north coast of the continent with his boats and all his crew, I 
do not think he would attempt the ascent of any river but the 
Mackenzie." He concludes: — "A vessel meeting the JSrehus and 
Terror in Behring's Strait this season might render great service." 
It is well to notice these observations of Sir John Bichardson's ; they 
are the result of sound thought, and clearly show that he does not 
look for the Franklin Expedition in the direction of Back's Biver, but 
to the Mackenzie, i.e., to the south-west of Cape Walker. 

Dr. McCormick, B.N.,t 20th of May, 1847, submitted the outline 
of a plan of search for Sir John Franklin by the way of the Copper- 
mine: J "If Sir John Franklin, guided by his instructions, has 
passed through Barrow's Strait, and shaped a south-westerly course 

• See Parliamentary Papers, No. 264, "Arctic Expedition," pp. 32-3. 

t This active, meritorious ofTicer served with Sir Edward Parry in liis attempt 
to reach the Korth Pole in 1827; was in the Antarctic Expedition, imder the 
command of Sir James Ross, from 1839 to 1843 ; commanded a boat expedition 
up Wellington Channel, 1852, &c. He has been 32 years in the Royal Navy. 

I Parliamentary Papers, No. 107, " Arctic Expedition, 1850," p. 125. 
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from the meridian of Ca;pe Walker, witii the intentiaii of gaumig the 
northern coast of America^ and bo paaaing tiiroagh Dolphin and Unkn 
Straits, along the shore of that oontinenty to Behring^B SferaitB, hiB gnit 
risk of detention in the ice throughout this oourBe would be firand 
between the paialleb of 74^ and 68^ N., and tiie meiidiaiui of lOCf 
and 110° W.'* '' Should the Hrebui and Terror have been beaet 
in the heavy ice, or wrecked amongBt it and the broken knd wUdi 
in all probability eziBts there, whilst contending with the jatrnkaA 
westerly winds in this quarter, the Coppermine Bifer would daeidedly 
offer the most direct route and nearest i^proach to Aat portian of 
thePolarSea. . . . After crossing Coronation Ghilf and Deaae'aSlnife 
to" Victoria Land, '' from this point a careful search ahould be com- 
menced in the direction of Banks' Land, the intervening i^aoe 
between it and Victoria Land occupying about 6 degrees^ or litUe 
more than dOO miles." 

The above plan we insert with pleasure, inaHmuch aa it duiWB that 
Franklin's InstructioDS were understood, and the direction tbat expe- 
dition would take. The north is not mentioned, and with reaaon; 
Pranklin was sent to tiie south-west, and in that direction all rea- 
sonable hope rested. 

The following is an extract of a private letter, communicated by Jdin 
Barrow, Esq.,* dated Admiralty, 8th June, 1847. " Extract of private 
letter from Captain Fitzjames, dated January, 1845:'* — "It does not 
appear dear to me what led Parry down Prince Begent's Lillet^ after 
having got as far as Melville Island before." " The North-West Pto- 
sage is certainly to be gone through by Barrow's Strait, but whether 
south or north of the Parry Gfroup remains to be proved. I am for 
going north, edging north-west, till in longitude 140®, if possible." 
Mr. Barrow appends to this extract this memorandum : — *^ Captain 
Fitzjames was much inclined upon trying for the 'Passage' to the 
northward of the Parry Islands, and he would no doubt endeavour to 
persuade Sir John Franklin to pursue the course mentioned, if they 
failed to the southward. This should be borne in mind in sending 
any searching expedition next year through Baffin's Bay and Lan- 
caster Sound." This extract and memorandum are interesting; they 
show that, however talked about, no attempt would be made by the 
north unless all had failed to the south-west. 

"We shall now give extracts from a memorandum (July, 1847)t 
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from Sir John Barrow, Bart;., founder of tlie plan for the solution of 
the Great Question : — " The anxiety that prevails regarding Sir John 
Pranklin and the brave fellows who compose the crews of the two 
ships is very natural, but somewhat premature ; it arises chiefly from 
nothing having been received from them since fixed in the ice in 
Baffin's Bay in 1845, . . . opposite to the opening into Lancaster 
Sound. Hitherto no difficulty has been found to the entrance into 
that Sound. K disappointed, rather than return to the southward 
to winter . . . at or about Disco, ... I should think that they would 
endeavour to enter Smith's Sound, so highly spoken of by Baffiji. . . . 
From Lancaster Sound, Franklin's Listructions directed him to pro- 
ceed through Barrow's Strait, as far as the islands on its southern 
side extended, which is short of Melville Island, which was to be 
avoided, not only on account of its dangerous coast, but also as being 
out of the direction of the course to the intended object. Having, 
therefore, reached the last known land on the southern side of Bar- 
row's Strait, they were to shape a course direct to Behring's Strait, 
without any deviation, except what obstruction might be met with 
from ice or from islands, ... of which no knowledge had at that time 
been procured ; but if such existed, it would be left to their judg- 
ment, on the spot, how to get rid of such obstructions, by taking a 
northerly or a southerly course. One thing is certain ; they did not 
get through Behring's Straits last season, and if in the present one, 
it should" be " February or March before we could hear of it. There 
is not, therefore, any occasion yet to be anxious about their safety, 
but if nothing be heard of them in the course of these two months, 
the Admiralty will, no doubt, take measures for every possible inquiry 
to be made into their fate. . . . But how or where to direct inquiry is 
the difficulty : — if they pursued their instructions, the coasts of the 
Polar Sea and its two entrances are the most obvious points to be 
examined." " Lord Auckland consulted Sir Edward Parry and my- 
self on the subject : our opinion was, that the first step was that of 
a vessel to pass the two entrances of the Polar Sea, in order to ascer- 
tain from the Esquimaux or Indians if they liad seen or heard of any 
such vessels ; and if so, how, when, and where ? . . . On the coast of 
North America I should consider any inquiry unnecessary ; the Hud- 
son's Bay Company have their stations so little removed from the 
sea-coast, and have so much intercourse with the Indians and Escjui- 
maux ; and besides, Sir John Franklin must have had sueli a iHtinful 
recollection of that coast, as to avoid it in the first instance, and if 
forced on it, to lose no time in quitting it. . . . The northern coast of 
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the Polar Sea is also inhabited, eren Siberia; and I am almoafc c» 
tain^if they happen to be there, the Buaaiazi Gknremment would knov 
it, and be anxious to communicate that knowledge to England. . . 
The only chance of bringing them upon this coast is tiie poMihnity 
of some obstruction haying tempted them .to explore an immwMis 
inlet on the northern shore of Barrow's Strait (short of HjdfiDe 
Island), called Wellington Channel, which Pany &lt an indinatkwi 
to explore ; and more than one of the present party betrayed to me 
a similar inclination, which I discouraged, no one Tentuiing to eon- 
jectiure eren to what extent it might go, or into what t^HR^ Itw^ it 
might lead. . . . Under all these circumstances, it would be an act of 
folly to pronounce any opinion of the state, condition, or position of 
those two ships. They are well suited for their purpose ; and the 
only doubt I hare is that of their being hampered by the screws 
among the ice." 

Sir John Barrow in this memorandum seems desirous to rdiefe 
anxiety by briefly unfolding the whole plan on which the expedition 
was directed to proceed, viz., to the south-west. He reconunends 
inquiry from the east by Barrow's Strait to follow Ihe expedition, 
and by the west — Behring's Strait — ^to meet it. For intelligenoe fram 
the American coast he looks to the Hudson's Bay Company, through 
their intercourse with the natives. He refers to Siberia and the 
Wellington Channel, but only in case of obstruction to the west, 
and the ships, having taken advantage of it, had fallen on Siberia. 
It seems, he discouraged any inclination in Franklin's officers to ex- 
plore it, as no one could say to what extent it might go up — to what 
difficulties lead. This memorandimi clearly points to the eouth-wett 
and not to the north; and it is worthy of particular notice, that though 
intelligence of the expedition is wanting, still he fixes his confidence 
on that quarter alone. Now here is the opinion of the distinguished 
projector of the voyage, an opinion surely entitled to respect, and he 
emphatically discourages all attempts by the Wellington Channel. 
We are glad to be enabled to record this. 

Sir James Boss, 8th November, 1847,* in a letter to the Admiralty, 
volunteered his services to command any expedition sent to the relief 
of Sir John Franklin. Their Lordships, in reply, accept them, and 
state, " It is the intention of the Board to appoint you to the command 
of an expedition, to be shortly fitted for Baffin's Bay." 

The whalers this year, 1847,t appear to have reached the western 
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water, but not fiurtber west in Lancaster Sound than Navy Board 
Inlet. The preceding winter is represented as having been mild. 

December 2, 1847.— Sir James Eoss submitted to the Admiralty the 
" outline of a plan for affording relief to the Franklin Expedition by the 
way of Lancaster Sound." • From this we extract : — " As vessels des- 
tined to follow the track of the expedition must necessarily encounter 
the same difficulties, ... it is desirable that two ships be purchased 
for this service ;" — the class of ship, equipment, boats, Ac., are then no- 
ticed. . . . They should sail at the end of April next (1848), and pro- 
ceed to Lancaster Sound, . . . searching both shores of that extensive 
inlet and of Barrow's Strait, and then progress to the westward. . . . 
"Wellington Channel should next be examined, and the coast between 
Cape Clarence and Cape Walker explored. ... As this coast has gene- 
rally been found encumbered with ice, it is not desirable that both 
ships should proceed so far along it as to hazard their getting shut up 
for the winter ; but finding a convenient harbour near Qumier Bay or 
Cape Sennell, it would be a good position in which to secure one of 
the ships for the winter. . . . From this position the coast line might 
be explored as far as it extends to the westward, ... as well as the 
western coast of Boothia, a considerable distance to the southward ; 
. . . and, at a more advanced period of the season, the whole distance to 
Cape Nicholai might be completed. . . A second party might be sent 
to the south-west ; . . . and a third party to the north-west, or in any 
other direction deemed advisable at the time. . . . The easternmost 
vessel safely secured, the other ship should proceed alone to the west- 
ward, and endeavour to reach Winter Harbour in Melville Island, or 
some convenient port in Banks' Land. . . From this point, also, parties 
should be despatched early in the spring. . . . The first should be 
directed to trace the western coast of Banks' Land, and proceeding 
to Cape Bathurst or other conspicuous point, . . . previously agreed 
on with Sir John Richardson, reach the Hudson's Bay Company's set- 
tlements or Peel River in time to return with their people to their prin- 
cipal establishment, and thence to England. . . . The second party 
should explore the eastern shore of Banks' Land, and, making for Cape 
Krusenstem, communicate \\'ith Sir John Richardson's party" about 
" the Coppermine River, and either assist him in completing the exam- 
ination of Wollaston and Victoria Lands, or return to England. . . . 
These two parties would pass over that space in which most pro- 
bably the ships had become involved (if at all), and would therefore 

* See Parliamentary Papers, No. 264, " Arctic Expedition, 18-18," p. 29. 
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have the beet chance of conmnmicatdng with Sir John EnnUin.*' 
This arrangement was Bubsequentlj agreed to by Sir John BidiarfBon. 
In reading this ''plan," it will be noticed, the ** western coMt of 
Boothia, at a considerable distance," and even ** Cape Nicholai/* an 
specified for a first party; and yet the senrices of the Beoond party an 
thus lightly disposed of— it '' mi^ki be seni to the mm^k^wetif" and ''a 
third to the north-west (why P) or any other direction." We can 
easily understand that every plan should embrace all tilie pointa of 
probability ; but it is past our comprehension why the primary pointB 
of Sir Jolm Franklin's Instructions are thus lighUy paaaed orer, wiiile 
to the secondaiy are given a speciality altogether above their value. 
It is true our ideas are subsequently called back to the ftnfe and 
proper points for search, — ^the eastern shore of Banks' Land, part of 
that space on which the original plan was founded and pointed out 
to Sir John Franklin '' as affording the best prospect of acoompUahing 
the passage to the Pacific," yet it is passing strange that greater 
importance is not given to the whole space o£fering such '' best pros- 
pect;" i. e,,Jrom Cape Walker west and eauth to Banke* Land: 
surely this demanded first attention. If Franklin had passed sou^ 
to the eastward of Cape Walker, we should have found some notice 
of such fact at the entrances of the channel, out of Barrow's Strait; 
which he adopted (suppose between the Capes Bunny and Walker); 
and having examined these, and found no traces of the expedition, 
there existed no necessity for the prolonged southerly search to Cape 
Nicholai. Cape Walker should have been gained ''as speedily as 
possible."* One ship is to proceed to Winter Harboiur, Melville 
Island, or a port in Banks' Laud (upon which the southerly drift sets 
the ice (?)t and from thence a party is " to trace the western coast of 
Banks' Laud." Why? We can understand a search to the eouth' 
west, between Victoria and WoUaston Lands, and the latter and 
Banks' Land ; but here we are at a loss. How did he get there ? — 
by the north ? certainly not by the south-west. At any rate, Franklin 
is tlius assumed to have gained large westing. To our rude notions 
it had been better, while all the headlands were examined in the 
progress west, to have directed special attention to Cape Walker and 
the south-west, and thus have been assured as we went along. But 
iu this plan extremes are proposed. The Franklin Expedition has 
either made no wasting, or large westing. Why not have followed 
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Sir James C. Boss about this time submitted (without date) the 
'' outline of a plan" for affording relief ''by the way of Behring's 
Strait."* After yarious preliminary remarks regarding equipment, 
&c., he says, ''the vessel should sail in January, 1848." The ships 
should arriye in Behring's Strait about the Ist of July, 1848, 
and proceed along the American coast as fiEur as possible; "two 
boats " should "proceed along the coast in search of the voyagers, 
and to commimicate, if possible, with the party under Sir John 
Bichardson ; " and, " with the assistance of the natives," extensive 
excursions might be made early in the spring by small parties firom 
the Plover J in every desirable direction ; " and," as soon as the water 
" formed . . boat expeditions . . towards the Macken2de Biver 
again to communicate . . with Sir John Bichardson's party. . 
Parties of Esquimaux might be induced to travel throughout the 
winter, and thus keep up a communication along the American coast 
jiae." It will be seen, in this extensive line of operations, the ab- 
sorbing thought is, that the Eranklin Expedition would emerge to the 
south-west of Cape Walker. The myth of the north, the Wellington 
Channel, however spoken of as a point for search, is treated only 
subordinately to this thought. Would that it bad ever continued so ; 
the south and west would then have been entirely explored, and poor 
Pranklin and his hapless companions had probably been restored to us. 

We cannot forbear to notice in this place a note from W. A. B. 
Hamilton, B.N., dated Admiralty, December, 1847, to Mr. John 
Barrow, enclosing " extracts of letters from Commander Fitzjames 
to the latter, proposing to come home through Siberia on passing 
Behring's Strait :"t— 

" Dear Barrow, — ^This is interesting at this time ; they may be win- 
tering this winter either at Okhotsk or Yakoutsk. You sent it to 
me before the expedition sailed. The enclosed extracts are: — *In 
whatever year the expedition gets through Behring's Strait the month 
will be August or September, so that there \idll be time to go at once 
to Okhotsk and start off for Petersburgh ; but in case of it being too 
late in the season to attempt the journey through Siberia, a winter 
would be profitably employed at either Okhotsk, Yakoutsk, Tomsk, or 
Tobolsk, in taking magnetic obsenations, which would fonu a chaic 
of them round the world. . . JSir Jolm Franklin tells me he liad 
thought of such a journey for some officer ; and Col. Sabine says it 
would be higlily desirable and interesting.' In another letter (his 

* Parliamentary Papers, No. 261, " Arctic Expedition, 1848," p. 33. 
t Ibid., p. 77. 
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last to me), Capt. Fitzjames Bays, 'I do hope and trust that, if we 
get through, we shall land at Petropaulowski, and that I may he 
allowed to come home through Siberia ; I shall do all in mj power to 
urge Sir John Franklin to let me go, and I do wish the BuBBian 
Goyemment had been asked to send to their govemorB, ^bc,thatthej 
may expect me, and not oppose my going on : this was done in farmer 
expeditions, as I have just read in Beechey's account of the yoyage of 
the Dorothea and Trent. . . It is not now too late to send to St. 
Petersburgh, and could do no harm : get through I firmly believe we 
shall.' » 

These notes show the cheerful, confident feeling of the gallant 
Fitzjames ; they indicate, too, the daring but hopeful spirit of all on 
board the JSrehus and Terror, Here we are bound to record the 
generous conduct of the Eussian Groyemment and its minister, Baron 
Bnumow, in the offers of assistance, should the Franklin or the 
searching expeditions require it in any part of the Bussian territorieB. 

The Admiralty, after much deliberation and careful weighing of 
the various plans and suggestions, had now resolved to send out three 
searching expeditions, — one by Barrow's Strait, another down the 
Mackenzie Eiver, and a third to Behring's Strait. 

It will have been seen the plans and suggestions embrace a wide 
field for search; but as yet, happily, reason rules. The original plan 
of Sir John Barrow, and the Instructions, founded upon it, given to 
Sir John Franklin, are as yet the only text consulted upon which the 
operations of the searching expeditions (whether by sea or land) 
are to be directed. It is true, alleged intentions on the part of 
Franklin are brought forward, and the North obtains some notice, 
but not of sufficient interest to withdraw attention from that un- 
known space (between 98'' and 115° W.) to which the Franklin 
Expedition was specially directed, as offering the best prospects of 
"a Passage." 
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CHAPTER V. 

PLOTBB — OAPTATBT HOOBE SMLS FOB BEHBHTO's STBMTS — B£- 
POBTED BTTMOVBS 7B0M PEEL BITEB — SIB JOHN BIOHABDSON's 
FHfAIi PLAN — DB. KING's LETTEB — SIB BDWABD PABBY'S AJTD 

SIB J. c. boss' bemabes ok it. 

NoTHTEre having been heard of the Eranklin Expedition up to 
1848, now absent nearly three years — the time for which it was pro- 
Tisioned — the Gt>yemment, as we have said, having matured their 
planSy now set to work in good earnest to adopt the most complete 
and effectual means for their relief. The Plover, Commander Moore, 
was ordered to Behring's Strait,* there to be joined by the Serald, 
Capt. Henry Kellett, C.B.f The Instructions may be briefly given 
thus : — " They " are to proceed along the American coast as fiEiT aa 
possible, without "being beset." Having found a harbour for the 
Plover, " two boats are to proceed along the coast in search of the 
voyagers (Pranklin's Expedition), aQd to communicate, if possible, 
with the party which it is intended shall descend the Mackenzie 
Eiver, under the command of Sir John Eichardson," and " so soon 
as symptoms of . . vdnter appear to return to the Plover, Tho 
Herald will then return to the southward for provisions, &c., and 
return northward about July, 1849 ; re-equipping the Plover for 
passing a second winter on that part of the coast, . . and for re- 
peating the same operations for the search after and for the relief of 
Sir John Eranklin.'* 

These instructions seem to have been framed to meet every con- 
tingency should Franklin have succeeded in getting to the American 
coast west of the Mackenzie River. 

The Plover sailed from Sheemess, January 1st, 1848. 

The following extract of a letter, dated from Peel Eiver, December 
17th, 1847, from Mr. Peers, excited a good deal of attention at the 
time : J — " I have reasou to believe that some white men were olF the 
coast last summer ; as a party of Indians, who came here this fall, 

* See Parliamentary Papers, No. 26-t, " Arctic Expedition, 1848," pp. 7—16. 
t Instructions of a similar tenor were sent to Captain Henry Kellott, C.B,, of 
H.M.S. Herald. 
X See "Nautical Magazine" for 18 i8. 
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stated that they were some days in oompaay with the Ebqimimx 
east of the Mackenzie Biyer, in the smnmer. lie latter ahowed ilie 
former kniyes (like our scalpers) and files, that they said were girento 
them gratis by some white men whom they saw in two 'large boats,* 
and who spoke to them in a language they did not understand." 

Sir John Sichardson, in submitting his final detailed plan of pn^ 
ceedings, London, February 18th, 1848,* says : — *^ Section 6. If we 
reach the sea in the first week of August, I hope to be abb to make 
the complete yoyage to the Coppermine Biyer, and also to ooaat a 
considerable part of the western and southern shores of WollaBton 
Land." And in Section 11 : — ''A second summer (1849) I pfopoae . . 
to examine the passages between Wollaston and Bnika* and 'Victbria 
Lands, so as to cross the routes of some of Sir J. G. Bon's detached 
parties." We haye been particular to notice these arrangements, as 
they go to show that parties were to be despatched fixmi Barrow's 
Strait from the north-east in search of Franklin to the south-west; 
rightly, in short, searching for the Franklin Expedition in the direc- 
tion in which it was sent: folly had not then taken a final stand on 
the vision of a Wellington Channel route. 

We shall now give extracts from a letter of Dr. King'sf to the 
Admiralty, dated February 16, 1848, on the subject of the Arctic 
Expeditions : % — " The old route of Parry, through Lancaster Sound 
aud Barrow's Strait, as far as the last land on its southern shore, and 
thence in a direct line to Behring's Strait, is the route ordered to be 
pursued by Franklin. § . . The gallant officer has thus been des- 
patched to push his adyenturous way between Melyille Island and 
Banks' Land, which Sir Edward Parry attempted for two years un- 
successfully. He reported : — ^ The navigation of this part of the Polar 

* See Farliamentaiy Papers, No. 264, <* Arctic Expedition, 1848,** p. 89. 

t This gentleman was with Sir Gborge Back down tho Groat Fish RiTer in 
1833-4-5 i Sir Gcorgo thu8 speaks of him : — *' I cannot close this preliminary state- 
ment without conveying tho pubUc expression of my thanks to Mr. Bichard King 
for his uniform attention to tho health of the party, and the readiness with which 
he assisU'd me in all cases where his services were required," &c., Ac. — (" Arctic Laud 
Expedition," by Captain Back.) Notwithstanding this testimonial, Dr. King's ser- 
vices appear to have been overlooked. Dr. King has made many offers of service 
to the Government, and we should have noticed them bt^forc but they embody 
the same views as the one above, which, being ofl'u^ial, we select. (See his "Narra- 
tive of a fToumey to tho Arctic Ocean," published 1836, and " Tho Franklin £xpe- 
(htion, from First to Last," 1855.) 

t 'See Parliamentary Papers, No. 264, " Arctic Expedition, 1848," p. 41. 
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Sea IB only to be performed by watching the occasioiial opening be- 
tween the ice and the shore, and therefore a continuity of land is essen- 
tial for this purpose ; such a continuity of land was here about to &il 
us.'* Assuming, therefore, Sir John Franklin has been arrested be- 
tween Melville Island and Banks' Land, where Sir Edward Parry was 
arrested by difficulties which he considered insurmoimtable, and he 
has followed the advice of that gallant officer, and made for the con- 
tinuity of America ; he will have turned the prow of his vessels south 
and west, according as Banks' Land trends for Victoria or WoUaston 
Lands. It is here, therefore, that we may expect to find the expedi- 
tion wrecked, when they will make in their boats for the western 
land of North Somerset, if that land should not be too far distant. 
. . .In order to save the party from the ordeal of a fourth winter, 
when starvation must be their lot, I propose to undertake the 
boldest journey that has ever been attempted in the northern regions 
of America, one which would be justifiable only from the circumstances. 
I propose to attempt to reach the western land of North Somerset, 
or the eastern portion of Victoria Land, as may be deemed advisable, 
by the dose of the approaching summer ; to accomplish, in feet, in 
one summer that which has not been done under two. I rest my 
hope of success in the performance of this Herculean task upon the 
feet that I possess an intimate knowledge of the country and the 
people ; . . the health to stand the rigour of the climate, and the 
strength to undergo the fatigue of mind and body to which I must 
be subjected. It is because I have these requisites, which I consci- 
entiously believe are not to be found in another, that I hope to effect 
my purpose. A glance at the map of North America . . will 
make it apparent that to render assistance to a party situated on that 
coast, there are two ways by sea and one by land. Of the two sea- 
ways, the route by the Pacific is altogether out of the question ; it is 
an idea of bygone days ; while that by the Atlantic is so doubtful of 
success that it is merely necessary to put this assistance aside as far 
from certain, to mention that Sir John Eoss found Barrow's Strait 
closed in the summer of 1832. To a land journey, then, alone, we 
can look for success. . . To the western land of Nortli Somerset 
where Sir John Franklin is likely to be found, the Great Fish liiver 
is the direct and only route; and, although the approach to it is 
through a country too poor and too difficult of access to admit of the 
transport of provision, it may be made the medium of communication 

• See Parry, "Voyage for the Discovery of a North- West Passage, 1819-20," p. 212. 
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between the lost expedition and the civilized world, and guides he 
thus placed at their disposal to convey them to the hunting-grounds 
of the Indians. . . The fact that all lands which have a wertem 
aspect are generally ice free, which I dwelt largely upon when Sir 
John Franklin sailed, must have had weight with that gallant officer ; 
he will, therefore, on finding himself in a serious difficulty, while 
pushing along the eastern side of Victoria Land, at once Ml upon the 
western land of North Somerset as a refuge groimd if he hare the 
opportunity. The effort by Behring's Strait and Banka' Land is 
praiseworthy in attempt but forlorn in hope. In the former effi»rt it 
is assiuned that Sir John Franklin has made the passage, and that 
his arrest is between the Mackenzie Biver and Icy Cape; in the 
latter, that Sir James Boss will reach Banks' Land, and trace its 
continuity to Victoria and WoUaston Land, and thus make the pas- 
sage (?) . . First, we have no reason to believe that Sir John 
Franklin, or Sir James Boss, will be more fortunate than their pre- 
decessors. Second, we are unable to assimie that Sir James Boss 
will reach Banks' Land : Sir Edward Parry was unable to reach it, 
and only viewed it from a distance ; much less are we able to assume 
that the gallant officer will find a high road to Victoria Land, which 
is altogether a terra incognita. ^^ 

" The main point, then, for consideration, is the effort of Sir James 
Boss along the western land of North Somerset, from his station in 
Barrow's Strait,* for it is that alone can supersede the plan which I 
have proposed. It is not in Sir John Bichardson's power . . to 
search the western land of North Somerset. Mr. Thomas Simpson 
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make a greater distance from Great Bear Lake than Castor and 
Pollux Biyer, . . can more be expected of Sir John Eichardson, 
at his period of life P It is physically impossible that Sir John Bich- 
ardson can occupy the field which I am proposing for myself: this is 
evidently a question of importance. . . Does the attempt of Sir 
Jamee Clarke Boss to search the western land of North Somerset in 
his boats firom his station in Barrow's Strait render that proposal 
unnecessary P " The Doctor sums up : — " Here the fiacts will speak for 
themselves : — 1st, Barrow's Strait was icebound in 1832, it may bo 
in 1848 ; 2nd, Sir James Clarke Boss is using the same means to 
relieve Sir John Eranklin which has led the gallant officer into his 
difiSculty ; the relief party may, therefore, become themselves a party 
in distress ; drd. The land that is made on the south shore of Bar- 
row's Strait will be of doubtful character, the natural consequence 
of discovery in ships ; the searching parties, at the end of the summer, 
may find they have been coasting an island many miles distant from 
the western land of North Somerset, or navigating a deep bay " or 
" sound. The plan which I have proposed, is to reach the Polar Sea 
across the continent of America, and thus to proceed frx)m land kaown 
to be continent, where every footstep is sure." 

In extracting these passages, we have, with the desire to do justice 
to Dr. King, been sorely puzzled ; the assertions, the assumptions, 
and the inferences, are so bold, so questionable. Their Lordships 
seem to have laboured under, the influence of a similar feeling, 
and therefore referred his letter to Sir Edward Parry and Sir James 
Boss for their opiaions. 

Sir Edward Parry replies fromBoyal Hospital, Haslar, February 23, 
1848 :• — " My former opinion, quoted by Dr. King, as to the diffi- 
culty of ships penetrating to the westward beyond Cape Dundas, 
remains unaltered ; . . and I should expect that Sir John Franklin, 
being aware of this difficulty, would use his utmost efforts to get to 
the southward and westward before he approached that point ; that 
is, between the 100th and 110th degree of longitude. The more I have 
considered the subject, . . the more difficult I find it to conjecture 
where the expedition may have been stopped, . . but as no infor- 
mation has reached up to this time, I conceive that there is some 
considerable probability of their being situated somewhere between 
the longitudes I have just named. How far they have penetrated to 
the southward, . . must be a matter of speculation, depending 

* See Parliamentary Papers, No. 264, " Arctic Expedition," p. 43. 
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on the state of the ice and the existence of land in a space hitherto 
a blank on onr maps. . . Be this as it may, I consider it not 
improbable, as suggested by Dr. King, that an attempt * will be made 
by them to fall back on the western coast of North Somerset, whererer 
that may be found, as being the nearest point affording a hope of 
communication.' . . Agreeing thus far with Dr. King, I am com- 
pelled to differ with him entirely as to the readiest mode of reaching 
that coast, because I feel satisfied that . . the expedition now 
equipping under Sir James Boss . . will render it a matter of no 
very difficult enterprise to examine the coast in question, . . 
whereas an attempt to reach that coast by an expedition firom the 
continent of America must be extremely hazardous and uncertain. 
. . And as I understand it to be their Lordships' intention to direct 
Sir James Boss to station one of the ships about Cape Walker while 
the other proceeds on the search, and likewise to equip his boats 
specially for . . examining the yarioiis coasts and inlets, I am 
decidedly of opinion that as regards the western coast of North 
Somerset, this plan will be much more likely to answer than any 
overland expedition. . . In regard to Dr. King's suggestion 
respecting Victoria and Wollaston Lands, . . it does seem . . 
not improbable that parties may attempt the continent in that direc- 
tion ; but not being well acquainted witli the facilities for reaching 
the coast of America opposite those lands, I am not competent to 
judge of its practicability." 

Sir James Boss replies by a scries of remarks on Dr. King's letter :* 
— " First, Dr. King begins by assuming that Sir John Franklin has 
attempted to push the ships through to tlie westward, between Mel- 
ville Island and Banks' Land (although directly contrary to his 
Instructions) ; that having been arrested by insurmountable difficulties, 

1 - ij i_- i»..„ j-i X X _x'vr__i.i. CI i. 
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west coast of North Somerset is probably 860 miles, and the mouth 
of the Ghreat Fish Biyer full 500 ; at neither of these places could 
they hope to obtain a single day^s provisions for so large a party ; and 
Sir John Franklin's intimate knowledge of the impossibility of 
ascending that river, or obtaining . . food, . . would concur 
in deterring him from attempting to gain either of those points. . . 
I think it most probable that . . he would . . retrace his 
stepsy and passing through the channel by which he had advanced, 
. . . seek the whale-ships which annually visit the west coast of 
Baffin's Bay. 

" Secondly, It is far more probable . . that Sir John Franklin, 
in obedience to his Instructions, would endeavour to push hiss hips 
to the south and west, as soon as they had passed Cape Walker; 
and the consequence of such a measure, owing to the known preva- 
lence of westerly wind and the drift of the main body of the ice, 
would be (in my opinion) their inevitable embarrassment ; and if he 
persevered in that direction, which he probably would do, I have no 
hesitation in stating my conviction that he would never be able to 
extricate his ships, and would ultimately be obliged to abandon them. 
It is therefore in lat. 73° N., and long. 105° "W., that we may expect 
to find them involved in the ice, or shut up in some harbour. . . 
This is almost the only point in which it is likely they would be de- 
tained, or j&om which it would not be possible to convey information 
. . . to the Hudson's Bay Company's settlements. . . If, then, 
. . . compelled to abandon their vessels at or near this point, they 
would endeavour . * to reach Lancaster Sound ; but I cannot 
conceive any position . . from which they would make for the 
Great Fish Biver, or at which any party descending that river would 
be likely to overtake them ; and even if it did, of what advantage could 
it be to them ? 

"Thirdly, K Dr. King and his party in their single canoe did fall 
in with Sir John Franklin, . . on the west coast of North 
Somerset, how does he propose to assist them? He would have 
barely provisions for his own party, and would more probably be in a 
condition to require rather than afford relief. 

" Sixthly, Dr. King states, * that Barrow's Strait was icebound in 
1832 ;' I need only observe, that Barrow's Strait was not icebound in 
1832, nor during any of the other seven seasons I have passed through 
that strait and Lancaster Sound, . . nor have I ever heard uf 
their having been found so . . during the last thirty years." 

No one acquainted with the subject can avoid noticing the common 
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sense view of the qnestioii these replies tske; tiliej mfohe the 
bearing of the original plan, and the Instmctioos framed iipoa iL 

Sir Edward Panrj, after reverting to his opinions of 1820, finmdsd 
on the fistcts then before him, and tiiat they had remained mialteed, 
remarks: — ^'^ Franldin, being aware of the difficulties besettang him (Sir 
Edward) between Melyille Island and Banks* Land, would ftvoid 
them, and would endearour to effect the passage between 100* and 
llO^W., in the open space between Cape Walker and Banks' Land." 
The absence of information only seems to confirm him in this Tiew; 
but howfiEur south, as he wisely observes, is " a matter of speenlaftioii,*' 
depending wholly on obstacles he may meet with from ioe^ or ''the 
existence of land in the space hitherto a blank upon our maps.*' 

We need not say, this perfectly accords with Eranklin*s Instmo- 
tions; but, regarding the western coast of North Somerset, tiiis 
coast not haying be^i yisited, and consequently not ''Isid down,'* 
being without definite limits west, we cannot see how it can be calcu- 
lated as a point '* to £eJ1 back on." 

We heartily coincide with Sir Edward Parry as to the hasavd and 
uncertainty of the attempt to relieve Franklin by the Ghreat Fish 'Biwer. 

Sir James Boss : — ^we pass over his arguments to controfert the 
assumption of Dr. King, that Franklin was ordered to push his shqis 
between Melville Island and Banks' Land. The simple fisu^t of Sir 
John Barrow not having said so, and the rejection of the assertion by 
reference to the Instructions, was and is qufte enough, without addi- 
tional argument and fsurther conjecture on the matter. The sec^Hid 
section fully illustrates the meaning of Franklin's Instructions, di- 
recting him to Cape Walker and the south-west, and the position 
indicated by lat. 78** N., long. 105° W., shows careful investigation. 
TTip conviction as to the fiEite of the expedition bears the spirit of 
prophecy. The advantages offered for escape by Lancaster Sound 
instead of the Hudson's Bay Company's settlements — ^the improba- 
bility of the expedition making for the Great Fish Eiver, and the 
almost utter impracticability of sending aid to Franklin by that river, 
— all these we concur in, we have always thought them the only 
reasonable conclusions which could be arrived at under the circimi- 
stances, having no information to guide us. 

The Instructions alone can tell us where we sent him, and they 
alone can indicate the course we should pursue in following with the 
hope of recovering him. How much it is to be regretted that the 
sense of these replies was not adopted in framing Instructions for the 
future searching expeditions ! 
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Bat we turn now to Dr. King's letter. We do not like its irregu- 
lar style ; we had ratber it had been less presumptive, less egotistical, 
more consecutive and clear ; but it is another instance how judgments 
may be warped and perverted by the adoption of one idea to the 
exclusion of all others ; we shall have occasion to notice equal errors 
in others, arising from the same narrowness of view. What, indeed, 
has called forth these pages but the fatal consequences that have ' 
arisen from prejudice, from hasty assumption and imaginative wan- 
dering in favour of particular routes, places, and means ? 

The Doctor surely cannot have read the Instructions, or he would 
have found at Sections 5 and 6 not only directions where to go from 
C^e Walker to the south-west, but also cautions where not to go, so 
as to prevent "loss of time.'* The quotation from Barrow's " Arctic 
Voyages," p. 11, is correct, but Dr. King's reading of the passage is 
not so; by "as fELT as to the last land on its southern shore," Sir 
John Barrow meant " Cape Walker, the last land on the south of 
Barrow's Strait." * The arguments, therefore, on his reading of the 
passage fall to the ground. We cannot understand this eternal 
reference (not^only of Dr. King's, but others) to the west coast of 
North Somerset. In the then state of our knowledge it was not 
known how far west it extended (see the Admiralty Charts), it may 
have had Cape Walker for its western limit, or even Banks' Land. 
To assume, then, that the boats of the expedition (prematurely pro- 
nounced wrecked), should endeavour to make for a land unknown, 
through a sea imknown, seems to us to border closely on the wild 
visions of unbridled thought, from which reasonable conjecture shrinks. 
Belief by that "execrable river," the Great Fish Biver,t advocated 
by Dr. King, we ever did and do consider altogether impracticable 
for the purpose, not only as being " through a country too poor and 
too difficult of access," but also as not being " the ice-free and high 
road to the land " or sea where the expedition was likely to be found. 
It was, in short, the last place we should have looked for any infor- 
mation or traces of the Franklin Expedition, — speaking at this period, 
and of what was then known of the position and trendiDga of the 

• See a copy of the original " Proposal for an Atk>mpt to Complete the Disco- 
Tcry of a North-West Passage," submitted to the Royal Society, December, IStl ; 
in a pamphlet, "Arctic Expeditions : a Lecture," by Mr. C. R. Weld, 1850, p. 18 ; 
also, Memorandum from Sir John BaiTow, July, 181-7, Parliamentary Papers, Nc# 
264, " Arctic Expeditions," p. 72. 

t See Back's "Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition to the Mouth of the 
Great Fish Rirer, 1833-5 j" also, " KingV Journey to the Arctic Ocean, 1833-5. 
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land about here, aa then shown on oar charts. It is tmey then vai 
the supposed channel or passage between Back's Great "Rail Binr 
and the bottom of Begent's Inlet ; but that was questionable. "We 
are aware that the Esquimaux report, and the sad relics brougU 
home by Bae (1854), are now commonly quoted as proof of tlie accu- 
racy of Dr. King's views ; but, notwithstanding these, and the posi- 
tion in which they were found, we cannot consider them as anj 
proof that, because they were found there. Dr. King is right in hu 
conjectures. We should have looked for parties seekmg relief 
retracing their way to the eastward in Barrow's Strait, at Pury Beach, 
&c., or to the westward to the Coppermine or Madcenzie ; but last 
of all should we have looked to the Great FisKBiver for them. The 
fact of the relics being found at Montreal Island is due altogether to 
another cause, which does not seem to have occurred to Dr. King, 
but of which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter in our inquiries, 
to ascertain where that party who brought them, and who are said to 
have perished there — came from ? 

The Doctor, speaking of ^Monds having a western aspect being 
generally ice free," claims to be the first to point out that &ct; we 
beg to refer him to " Voyages into the Arctic Begions," by Sir John 
Barrow, published in 1818 : at page 372 he will there find it already 
described as a " well-established fact ; " and Sir Edward Parry, in his 
Journal, 1819-20,remarking on the probable existence of a North- West 
Passage, page 297, says : — " I should . . confidently hope to find the 
difficulties lessen in proportion as we advanced towards the latter sea 
(Pacific) ; especially as it is well known that the climate of any given 
parallel on that side of America is, no matter from what cause, very 
many degrees more temperate than on the eastern coast." Sir John 
Pranklin was quite aware of this fact,* but still, according to the 
Doctor, after having "turned the prows of his vessels south and tcesty^ 
— "from between Melville Island and Banks' Land," ho will have 
Franklin rushing into difliculty and " pushing along the eastern side 
of Victoria Land^'* a coast as yet undefined^ and bearing from "i<?- 
txceen Melville Island and lianks^ Land, as near as can be assumed, 
south-east. And thou comes ai^aiii tlio undelinoatcd coast of North 
Somerset, as refuge ground for l^Vaiiklin, and a ])oint of relief for Dr. 
King, by the way of the Grreat Fish Eiver. The Doctor says : — " It is 
not in Sir John llichardson's power " to reach the western land of 
Xorth Somerset, and then quotes a passage from ^Ir. Simpson's 
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narraidye, in support of that assertion; the passage referred to 
was made by that gentleman in reference to — ^not North Somerset, but 
to a much more extensive exploration, viz., to Fury and Hecla Strait ; 
and he argues, " if Mr. Simpson, in the youth of life, . . could not 
make a greater distance " from his winter's quarters (Great Bear 
Lake) " can more be expected of Sir John Bichardson, at his period of 
life ?" This comparison, to say the least of it, is coarse and indelicate 
towards that distinguished Arctic veteran, that kind-hearted, excellent 
man. We shall conclude: — "The land," the Doctor says, "that is 
made on the south shore of Barrow's Strait, will be of doubtful 
character, the natural consequence of discovery in ships." All lands 
are doubtful until discovered, whether in ships or boats, or by land 
parties. 

We have been compelled to enter at some length on Dr. King's 
letter, inasmuch as his views have been noticed largely, and have 
gained a sort of notoriety and a praise which we cannot think is 
quite due to them ; still, of his ability and capability we have not a 
doubt ; but the soundness of his views regarding the relief of the 
FranklilTExpedition we must very much question. 

Our great object, again, has been to show that Dr. Kiog, with Sir 
Edward Parry and Sir James Boss, all look to the west and south for 
the expedition, and not to the north. 

The Lords of the Admiralty,* by letters dated 6th and 14th March, 
1848, to the Commissioners of Customs, offered rewards to the 
whalers visiting Lancaster Sound, &c. 

Lady Franklin, 20th March, also offered £2,000 to the whalers for 
the exploration of Prince Regent's Inlet, Admiralty Inlet, Jones' 
Sound, or Smith's Sound. 

Lady Franklin, in a letter to Mr. Barrow at this time, March, 
1848, saysit — " I have never been able to divest myself of the idea that 
in case of shipwreck on the west coast of North Somerset, our friends 
might endeavour to make their way across Prince Regent's Inlet, 
towards the fishing grounds of tlic whalers. With respect to the 
sounds north of Baffin's Bay, Colonel Sabine has told me that my 
husband mentioned to him, that if he were baffled everywhere else, 
he might perhaps look into these before he returned home. It was 
suggested to me to add Admiralty Inlet, though I do not think it 
likely that they should get in there. It is not probable, indeed, tliat 
they should be found in any of these places, but there is a possibility 

* Parliamentary Papers, No. 201, *^\rdic Kxpoditioii, 1818," pp. 47-9. 
t Ibid., p. 19. 
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of it. . . . I haye ever bad it much to heart, and have it siiU, that the 
Hudson's Bay Company should be urged to do their utmost with 
their unequalled resources to search tbemselyes. . . . Give them hii 
Instructions, and a dear outline of the present ezpeditioDSy and lea^ 
the manner of doing it to themselves." 

The west coast of North Somerset is here again obtmded upon 
the attention. Where do they fix this west coast of North Somer- 
set ? We know Capes Eennell and Walker, to the north, and Cape 
Nicholai, to the south, but not the intermediate space. As to the 
sounds north of Baffin's Bay, it is a pity they are mentioned at all. 
Franklin was not ordered in that direction. When the coasts and 
seas in the direction in which he was ordered have been examined, 
then the places not of the Instructions, but mentioned in private 
conversation, may be thought of, but not until then. 

We fear, from the above extract, already traces of distracted views 
appear ; and that, too, before any search has been made at all in the 
direction in which the Franklin Expedition was sent. 

Sir John Richardson,* accompanied by Dr. Bae f (Hudson's Bay 
Company), with efficient boats' crews, were directed, vid the Hud- 
son's Bay Company's territories, to the Mackenzie Biver; their 
instructions were *^ to examine . . . the coast between the Mackenzie 
and the Coppermine Bivers ; and also to coast ^ . . the western and 
southern shores of Wollaston Land ;" and " if necessary" to devote a 
second summer (1849), " to examine the passages between Wollaston 
and Banks' and Victoria Lands, so as to cross the routes of some of 
Sir James Boss's detached parties." In the spring of 1850 to return 
to England. These Instructions embrace all the points within which 
Franklin was expected to emerge from the north-east (Cape Walker). 
Sir John Bichardson and Dr. Bae left England 25th March, 1848. 

Sir James Boss, in the Enterprise, and Captain E. J. Bird, in the 
Investigator, fully manned and equipped, were now despatched to 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow's Straits. The Instructions given to 
this, the first of the searching expeditions sent in that direction, and 
to follow the footsteps of Sir John Franklin, are briefly extracted, as 
follows : — , 

" Whereas the period for which II.M.S. Erehm and Terror were 
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victualled will terminate at the end of this summer, and whereas no 
tidings whatever of the proceedings of either of those ships have 
reached us since their first entry into Lancaster Sound in the year 
1845, and there being therefore reason to apprehend that they have 
been blocked up by immovable ice, and that they may soon be 
exposed to suffer by privation, we have deemed it proper to defer no 
longer the endeavour to afford them adequate relief." After reciting 
the means placed at his command. Sir James Boss is directed " to 
proceed without delay to Lancaster Sound. . . In your progress 
through that inlet to the westward, you will carefully search both 
shores, as well as those of Barrow's Strait. Should your early arrival 
there .... admit of your at once extending a similar examination to 
the shores of Wellington Channel, it will leave you at greater liberty 
to devote yourself more fully afterwards to your researches to the 
westward. The several intervab of coast that appear in our charts 
to lie between Cape Clarence and Walker must be carefully explored;" 
and after alluding to the facilities in boats, &c., given to him:—'* We 
trust, by these means, all preliminary researches may be completed 
during the present season." Near Cape Eennell is indicated for 
securing the Investigator for the ensuing winter, *' as from that posi- 
tion a very considerable extent of coast may be explored on foot, and 
in the following spring detached parties may be sent across the ice 
by Captain Bird, in order to look thoroughly into the creeks along 
the western coast of Boothia, and even as far as Cape Nicholai ; while 
another party may proceed to the southward, and ascertain whether 
the blank space shown there in our charts consists of an open sea, 
through which Sir John Franklin may have passed," or "islands 
among which he may be still blocked up. . . The Enterprise, in the 
meantime, will press for>vard to the westward, and endeavour to 
reach Winter Harbour, in Melville Island ; or, perhaps, if circum- 
stances render it advisable, to push onward to Banks' Land. . . . 
From this western station you will be able to spread some active 
parties, and make some short and useful excursions, before the season 
altogether closes, and still more eftective ones in the ensuing spring. 
One party should then pursue the coast, in whatever direction it may 
seem likely to have been followed by Sir John Franklin, and thus 
determine the general shape of Banks' Land ; it is then to proceed to 
Cape Batliurst or Cape Parry, on the mainland, at each of wliich 
places wc have directed Sir John liichardsou to leave provisions, and 
on to Fort Hope and England. . . . Another party will explore the 
caatem coaat of Banks' Laud, and troui thence make at once for 
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Cape Krusenstem. . . » They ahotJd cormniiniciito immndialriy ^nAk 
him (Sir John Biohaidson), according to the agreement which he and 
yoa have made, and placing thenuiehes under his orden, thejr wiB 
assist him in examining the shores of Victoria and Wdlastoa laland, 
and finally return with him to Engknd. . . . We directyoa to con- 
sider the foregoing orders as the general outline of oor deaim, and 
not as intended too rigidly to control your proceedings.*' 

We cannot resist a remark or two on these InatruciBOOB. It 
should be remembered that this was the first expedition sent oat ta 
ascertain what had befellen the gallant Franklin and his campamoDi. 
Three years had been permitted to pass away in uncertainty and 
suspense, and rumour, with her thousand fidse tongues, had aaaigned 
every variety of distressful form to the absent nsvigators, adding to 
the anxiety and anguish arising firom absence. It behoved us, tiieiefixe, 
to be clear and decisive in what was to be done ; in fiut, taking the 
Instructionc given to Franklin as our guide, to follow on his trail. 
We can understand that Barrow's Strait, north and south to Wd- 
lington Channel, on the one hand, and to Gape Clarence and between 
it and Cape Walker, on the other, should be thoroughly seardied id 
passing, preparatory to a more extended one to the westward ; but 
why the intermediate coast from Barrow's Strait south as &r as 
Capo Nicholai, we cannot bo readily comprehend. If considered 
under the idea of a retreating party, we should have looked for them 
in Barrow's Strait. The strait of James Boss, and the supposed 
cliannel from Back's Eiver to Eegcnt's Inlet, offered a means of 
escape to Fury Beach ; but wc had not reached Cape Walker, to 
which Franklin was specially directed : we did not know what im- 
portant information might bo awaiting us there. The search to the 
south in the direction of Cape Nicholai was therefore premature ; we 
should have paused before wc made any search in that direction. 

In endeavouring to escape, Franklin would look south and west to 
the American continent, and not south-east, unless imder very peculiar 
circumstances, or east by Barrow's Strait, for succour. But surely 
it appears far more reasonable, after due examination of the various 
headlands and entrances to the inlets along the course of Barrow's 
Strait to Cape Walker, that that capo should havc^ been made a primary 
object for arrival at and for departure to the south-west ; but it seems 
strange that it is nowhere mentioned in these Instructions. Again : 
tho western division was to endeavour to reach Melville Island or 
Banks' Laud. Tliis was all well. But here, again, one party is to 
pursue tho direction *' likely to have been followed by Franklin," 
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and tiius determine the weBtem face of Banka' Land ; by which we 
are led to infer that he attempted to pass down this western face. 
Here we ai!e at a loss ; we cannot conceive under what circumstances 
it oould be thought that Franklin would be found there. He was 
not ordered there : whj and how did he get there P If he had been 
enabled to get to the south-west^ we ought to look for him between 
Banks' and WoUaston Lands, judging from what was known and laid 
down on the charts of the period ; but this would lead him to the 
southward, and we should most likely have heard of him vid the 
American continent. We cannot imagine he attempted the forbidden 
chaimel between Banks' Land and Melville Island: we can only sup- 
poBOy then, tiiat it was contemplated that, shut out from the south, 
he made westing, and then attempted some northern route between 
the Parry Islands, and came down on their western side, and so ou 
to the western side of Banks' Land ; but this is too hypothetical to 
be admitted ; the northern and western limits of the whole of the 
islands or lands north of 74 J** N. and west to 115° W. were unknowu. 
The search, then, of the western coast of Bauks' Land at this early 
period we think quite imnecessary. We had not ascertained that 
he had been compelled to a northern route ; it was, therefore, need- 
lessly exhausting the energies of the expedition. The examination of 
the eastern shores of Banks' Land is more within reason. Through- 
out these Instructions there is no specific mention of the space 
between Cape Walker and Banks' Land, that important space which 
gave such fair prospects of a passage to the veteran promoter of the 
Eranklin Expedition. 

This expedition sailed 12th June, 1848. 

With the departure of the last of these well-arranged, well-equipped 
expeditions followed the most heartfelt wishes aud sincere prayers 
for success. Their united eftbrts were to be concentrated around 
that area or space which embraced the whole substance of the Plan 
to which the talent and the daring of Sir John Franklin aud his 
companions were so specially directed — to complete, ouce aud for all, 
the question of a North- West Passage. The highest hopes aud the 
warmest anticipations were, therefore, entertained — nothiug short of 
the joyful restoration of the absent voyagers to their eouutry and 
their homes. Wliile they pursue their way ou their sacred niissiou, 
it may not be out of plaee hero to glauce brietly at th(^ various 
plans, and the opinious arisiug out of tlicni at tliis period. They pre- 
sent already gi'eat diversity of direetiou ; tlieir rau^e is vrry extench'd ; 
aud yet all are derived from the same source — the sauie simple Plan, 
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aud the same clear Instructions. The majority show, however, that 
the original idea of the vojage is understood. One is particularly 
incoherent, wandering, and vague ; it is next to impossible to con- 
clude, with certainty, what is meant. He assumes intentions at 
variance with the express intent of the voyage, and gives for the 
Expedition a most improbable position, a position in direct violation 
of its orders ; still he looki west, not north. There are three who are 
really Arctic authorities, whose opinions are founded on a simple 
interpretation of Sections 5 and 6 of Franklin's Instructions ; and 
there is also another, whose general views are sound as to the space 
to which the ships were sent, and particularly in his opinion as to 
their position ; but he looks on other and irrelevant matter, which 
weakens and detracts ^m his otherwise sound arguments. One 
passes over altogether, without notice, the object and direction of the 
Expedition, aud looks to the north alone ; he would extend the search 
in an improbable direction, and to a perplexing extent, only on 
talked-of ^^ intentions,''* casually expressed by Sir John Franklin 
before his departure. There is yet another. He advocates a search 
in a doubtful direction ; he asserts and re-asserts the soimdness of 
his views ; at last believes them to be facts, and argues from them as 
though they were so ; still their locality, though doubtful, is in the 
south, and the north is unthought of. Thus do they vary, and yet 
Franklin is as yet unsought for. His movements, beyond his orders, 
are wholly unknown. 

The sum of these plans and opinions amounts to this ; that while 
the majority of the distinguished men we have so fully quoted leave 
not a doubt as to the clearness and intent of the Instructions given 
to Franklin for his guidance, there are two who speak of Franklin 
having " intentions!' beside them ; in fact, in complete opposition to 
them. Whether these supposed intentions have or may influence the 
direction of the efforts of the after searching squadrons — may draw 
them from the true direction of search (so clearly given in Sections 
5 and G) will be seen in the sequel ; for ourselves, we have ever con- 
Bidored that Sir Jolin Franklin would deem his Instructions absolute. 
Whatever private views he might have, whatever his wishes or inten- 
tions, he would make his opinions subordinate to the manifest tenor 
and spirit of his orders. This was his duty, and, because his dutv, 
with him paramount to every consideration of private fechng. It 
will be observed, that even in the opuiions advocating a search by the 
south and west, they vary in many points ; this surprises us, because 
the space included between 7(>" aud 74"* N., and 98° and llo"" AV., 
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was altogether unknown ; it might be navigable water. If conjecture 
must be called in, wh j not have assumed a progress for the Expedition 
in the obvious direction to which the Instructions tended, rather 
than to other and less probable ones, involving, as we see, many 
points of difference ? Again, there seems a feeling that the Expedi- 
tion had attained large westing, which can only be accounted for by 
its continued absence, the known daring and perseverance of the 
navigators, and the imaginary freedom with which it was thought the 
Arctic seas could be navigated ; for of positive information there was 
none : the fSust is, conjecture was beginning to run wild. As to the 
north, while its advocates were equally destitute of all intelligence, 
they built up a theory of assumed intentions, unsupported by a single 
£m^, that called aside and diverted attention from the Instructions, if 
it did no worse ; but in attributing intentions foreign to his orders, 
they indirectly, but literally, involve the gallant Franklin in the grave 
charge of disobeying them, thus rendering him open to animadversion 
from any and every malicious or slanderous quarter, — thus doing a 
positive injury, as far as they are concerned, to this great man's 
mune, tinjm.t and perhaps irreparable ! 

An extract from a letter (dated York Factory, Aug. 28th, 1848) * 
from Mr. Hargreave to A. Barclay, Esq., Secretary of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, may be noticed here : " I may mention, as a rumour 
possessing some interest, that in a private communication of March 
1st from Mr. M'Pherson, of Mackenzie Biver District, he says : — 
'There is a report from Peel's River that the Esquimaux saw two 
large boats (query, ships ?) to the eastward of the Mackenzie, full of 
white men, and they (the Esquimaux) showed knives, files, &c., to the 
Peel's Biver Indians, which they had received from these white men. 
Could these have been Franklin » or Bae ? ' He adds : * Bae never 
left the southern point of Committee Bay,' and ' Indian information 
is proverbial for its inaccuracy and exaggeration.' " This report seems 
to have the same source as that given by Mr. Peers (ante, p. 73). 
There is an appearance of truth about it. The articles given by the 
white men are specified, and indicate facts : we shall refer to them again. 

Thus closed the year 1848. Many and various were the reports 
and rumours as to the movements and the fortunes of the Franklin 
Expedition, but not a single fact regarding it had reached England 
up to this time, since it parted from the whalers in BaiHn's J^iiy. All 
plans and suggestions then, if not based on the Tiistructioiis issued 
for its guidance, were purely speculative — piirc^ly ideal. 

* Set.- Parliament a ry Papers, No. 188, "Arctic Kxpodition, IHIO," I'- •^- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INTELLIGENCE FROM BIB J. C. BOSS — OPINIONB — " NOBTH BTAB" 
SAILS — LIEUT. S. OSBOBN — BBWABDB — DB. H'COBKICK — BIB J0H5 
BICIIARDSON — SIB JOHK BOSS — POND'B BAT BEPOBT — BIB J. C. 
BOSS BETUBNS — SIB JOHN BICHABDBON ABBIYEB — DB. BAE — BIB 
F. BEAUFOBT — FBOPOSED EXPEDITION BY BEHBINO'S 8TBAIT— 

OPINIONS — Hudson's bat company — mb. chbistopheb — capt. 

PENNY — BEHBINft's STBAIT — 1849 CLOSES. 

18-10. — The year opened : anxiety betrayed her presence. 

The Admiralty, having received intelligence firom Sir JameB Bo6s 
(dated July 12th, 1848), from which they were led to infer that the 
Investigator, Captain Bird, would be sent to England in the summer 
of 1849, in which case the Enterprise would be lefb to prosecute the 
search alone ; and this being considered unadvisable, not only as 
being unsafe but as likely to frustrate the objects of the expedition, 
various Arctic officers, &c., were consulted, and subsequently a meet- 
ting took place (January 17th, 1849).* In the end, it was resolved 
tlic North Star sliould be laden with provisions, and sent to Barrow's 
Strait, under the command of Mr. Saunders, Master, R.N. The 
North Star sailed May 16th, 1849. Mr. Saunders's orders were to 
proceed to Lancaster Souud and Barrow's Strait, and endeavour to 
intercept the Investigator j failing to do so, he was to make for 
Whaler Point, Port Leopold, but should that point prove inaccessible 
on account of the ice, he was to leave notice there where he would 
land the provisions, &c., on the south side of Lancaster Sound. 
As some of these opinions embrace tlie line of search to be adopted 
for the recovery of the imfortunate Franklin, we shall notice them ; 
they go partly to show the ideas prevailing at this i>eriod. 

Sir Greorge Back " is of opinion that Sir James Boss . . should 
be left entirely to his own well known intelligence and discretion, 
nothing doubting that ho will thoroughly explore the Wellington 
Cliannol, and other northern passages from Barrow's Strait." 

Captain Beochey (January 12th, ISIO) says: — "It can hardly be 
expected that TuU and eificient examination of every port in search 
of our forlorn countrymen can be made even by the two vessels 
there ; such a search, I mean, as would alone satisfy this country, 
and in the lamentable event of hearijig no more of the partitas, would 
enable us to lay our heads on our pilk)ws with the inward satisfaction 
of knowiiiii: that; we had done all that luunanitv could suirji:est, and all 

* [*<irlianu'ntarv Papery, No. 188 II., "Arctic Expedition,'' pp. 1 — 10. 
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that a great nation, jealous of the lives of its subjects, could possiblj 
have accomplished. Wellington Inlet, Bathurst Inlet, and Begent's 
Inlet, have all to be examined, in addition to the other routes con- 
templated by Sir James Eoss. . . Matters have arrived at such a 
crisis that merely sailing up and down an inlet will not satisfy us ; a 
rigid, minute search of the shore must be made in boats from the 
ships ; the hills must be ascended, the points and headlands examined, 
for traces of the objects of their search. . . I am informed by Sir 
John Franklin's nearest connections, that he placed much reliance on 
Wellington Inlet. . . It ought to be minutely examined, and 
traced to its head, as far as the ice wiU permit with safety." 

Col. Sabine (January 9th, 1849) :— " If Franklin has taken the 
south-westerly route after passing through the Strait (Barrow's), and 
has persevered in that course, we shaU either hear of him on the side 
of Behring's Strait, or either Boss or Bichardson will surely come 
upon his traces. . . Circumstances may be different, however, if, 
faOing in the south-west, he returned, . . to make trial of Wel- 
lington Channel. . . K that channel be, as it appeared to me, a 
continuation of the deep and open sea which we found in Barrow's 
Strait, and if it conduct into an open sea, . . it may be jOor more 
difficult to determine the direction which Franklin may have taken, 
or to conjecture, otherwise than on the spot, the most eligible course 
by which he may be followed. It is to this quarter, therefore, that 
one's thoughts are naturally directed. . . Supposing that there 
should appear to bo no probability that Franklin has taken that 
direction (Wellington Channel), they might authorize . . him to 
examine the sounds at the head of BafTin's Bay. . . It was 
Franklin's declared intention, if he failed in one channel to attempt 
another, and not to desist, if possible, till he had tried all. . . The 
search of the sounds referred to, even if unsuccessful, in the absence 
of more promising traces elsewhere, would be satisfactory." 

Capt. Sir Edward Belcher (January 8th, 1849) : — " It appears 
very clear to my mind, that Sir John Franklin could not have adopted 
the opening to the south-west of Melville Island, for two reasons ; 
— first, because he would have fallen in with Esquimaux, who seem 
to abound about lat. 70^ or 72° ; secondly, from the tenor of the 
remarks of Capt. Pariy, . . it is not probable that he would 
be able to penetrate the frozen barrier there noticed. . . If ISir 
John Franklin has met with the diiliculty noticed in the voyage of 
Parrv in 1810, lie will of necessity have soii«;ht for a more northern 
route. . . iVnd if he succeeded, I think that the probabilities are 
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in favour of his safety untdl he reached the Arctic Circle ; there ht 
would be reduced to the necessitj of following any open chamidi 
which offered southerly, and they may have led him to the nortihwiid 
of Asia, whence I have some slight suspicion that he will erentnally 

emerge." 

These opinions, it will be seen, are all founded on the word ^ if;" 
all on the assumption of fiulure to the south and west firom Cape 
Walker, and we might so dismiss them ; but we cannot, without r^ 
marking the little mention that is made of the direction in which the 
Franklin Expedition was really sent. 

Sir Oeorge Back is particularly in farour of exploring the northern 
passage from Barrow's Strait ; we would he had given his reasons. 

Capt. Beechey feelingly describes how the search should be con- 
ducted, and names Wellington Channel; but it would seemi, only 
from what ho has heard of the stress laid upon it by Franklin him- 
self. We cannot conceive Franklin as likely to have been veij 
greatly influenced by the Wellington Channel route. There is little 
doubt he was consulted in the drawing up of his own Instructions ; and 
had he given that channel a preference, he would have made it the 
primary object of his Instiructions, and Melville Sound the secondary 
point for the solution of the question. Melville Sound was made 
primary, and this is the best proof that Wellington Channel did not 
possess that paramoimt influence over Franklin it is said to have done. 
Let any one consult Parry's chart (1819-20), and he will soon be 
convinced which oftered the more favourable prospect " for the Pas- 
sage," — Wellington Channel, icithout defined limits^ or the Umited 
area of Melville Sound: — ^he may have spoken of it casually, but no- 
thing more. 

Colonel Sabine takes a general view of the tenor of Franklin's In- 
structions, but he betrays an evident bias in favour of the northern 
passages. Wliy his thouglits should be " naturally " directed to the 
Wellington Cliaunel we cannot conceive; we should rather have 
thought tlu^y would have been more naturally directed to Cape Walker 
and the south-west, until information had hecn received that Franklin 
had altof/ethcr failed in that quarter. But Franklin's " declared in- 
tentions," and '* the great Sound at the head of Balliu'a Bay," exert 
a superlative influence over him ; and they must be searclied prior to 
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oogent than both. By Section 6th he is eauHoned not to go there, 
beeaute '' it would involve loss oftvme^^ in consequence of the " unusual 
magnitude and apparently fixed state of the ice in that direction; " 
wldch Sir Edward seems to have been aware of, but not that the 
attempt that way was contrary to his Instructions. It was contrary ; 
and therefore the necessity " for a more northern route, in consequence 
of failure there, falls to the ground ; and with it aU speculation as to 
where he will eventually emerge, . . to the northward of Asia." 

Some of the opinions offered about this time are so monstrous that 
we have often been led to think, the plan of the voyage and the 
Instructions have either not been understood or not consulted. 

Additional instructions were sent by the whalers, and by the 
North Star, to Sir James Eoss, making it imperative on him strictly 
to search the " Wellington Channel and its neighbourhood," as " Sir 
John Franklin attached very great importance to that opening, in case 
of his failing . . to the southward and westward. " Notwith- 
standing, we presume to think the search to the southward and west- 
ward should have been the first, and so to ascertain if he really had 
failed in that direction. If not, we were liable to great error in the 
search, as we had nothing positive to guide us but his (Franklin's) 
Instructions. Without them aU must be left to conjecture and chance. 
To think of leaving 138 gallant fellows to such uncertainty is fearful. 

Lieut, (now Capt.) Sherard Osbom, in a letter to Sir Francis T. 
Baring, Bart.,* dated January 29th, 1849, " offered his services to 
lead a party from Hotham's Inlet (Behring's Strait), across the 
American continent towards the Biver Colville, . . descend it, 
and examine the coast eastward to the . . Mackenzie Eiver, and 
ascend that river to winter at Fort Qood Hope, or Franklin ; " or 
"from the neighbourhood of Mount Elias . . strike across for 
the mouth of the. Mackenzie River, trace the coast to Cape Anxiety, 
and return to Hotham's Inlet." The object is the examination of 
this part of the coast in case of unforeseen obstacles occurring to the 
party fix)m the eastward. There is a misconception here. Richard- 
son's party was not ordered to search west of the Mackenzie, but cast, 
to the Coppermine. This plan assumes the probability of Franklin 
being west of the Mackenzie River. 

At this time, March, 1849,t the Government offered £20,000, to 
which Lady Franklin added £8,000, to be given to such " exploring; 
party or parties as may, in the judgment of the Admiralty, have ren- 

• See Parliamentary Papers, No. 107, "Arctic Expcditioii, 18j(»," p. 128. 
t Ihid,, p. 148. 
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dcred efficient aasiiUiice to Sir John FnnkUn, his ■hipB, or thar 
crews." Attention was particularly directed to Ab *^ Oulf of Bootiiia» 
Begent's Inlet, the inlets or channels leading oot of Barrow's Btnik, 
or the sea beyond, either northward or southward ; akOytoairf aoundi 
or inlets in the north or western sides of Baffin's Baj, about lat. 75*. 
To our thinking, it had been better to have given a copy of Sir John 
Franklin's Instructions, and left their interpretation to thoae aeeking 
the rewards. 

Dr. B. M'Cormick, B.N.,* by a letter addressed to the Adnmalfy 
(dated April 24th, 1840), offered a plan for a boat expedition, and 
volunteered to conduct it. This plan is founded on the r epor t ed 
*^ intentions " expressed in Colonel Sabine's letter, March 5th, 1847:— 
"It was Sir John Franklin's intention, if foiled at one point, to tiy in 
succession all the probable openings into a more navigable part of 
the Polar Sea." Ho suggests, " that Jones' and Smith's Sounds, at 
the head of Baffin's Bay, should be carefully examined, . . but 
more especially the former, it being the first opening north of the 
entrance to Lancaster Sound." 

We have idready Tentured an opinion on the plans of search by the 
north, " from Melville Island in the west to the great Sound at the 
head of Baffin's Bay in the east." At this period there was no 
ground for thinking that Franklin would attempt " the Passage " by 
the north ; he was ordered to the south-west, llad he been shut out 
from Barrow's Strait, and consequently, from the completion of the 
first part of his instructions, it would have been made known to us 
by caims, flag-staves, &c., at the entrance of Lancaster Sound. We 
should have found notice, too, giving his reasons for adopting a new 
course more to the northward. 

In the absence of tlicse, surely it had been wiser to have followed 
Franklin where we sent him, and set at rest the question whether he 
had reached Cape Walker or not. By doing so, much confusion of 
ideas and trouble and hardship would have been avoided. It will be 
seen here, that the very mention of " intentions," other than those 
conveyed in the Instructions pjiven to Franklin, is already producing 
a tendency to fatal error, distracting and drawing attention aside 
from the original objects of the plan and voyage of lSi5. We see it 
developing itself in our respected friend. Dr. ]\l*Cormick : intelligent, 
active, and enteqmsing, capable of any endurance, governed by an 
enthusiasm in the holy cause that knows no limits, vet, under the 

* Sci^ rarhamonfarv Papors, No. 107, "Arctic Kxpedition, isno," ].. 121. 
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influence of sounding authority, he permits his judgment to be warped, 
and offers to attempt on impossibility — ^the examination of Jones' 
and Smith's Sounds in one season — volunteering, in shorty to neutra- 
lize his best feelings and his brightest hopes, and perhaps sacrifice his 
life. How can we place a limit to time for the examination of parts 
whose limits we know not' of ? 

In July, intelligence was received from Sir John Richardson, that 
that devoted friend and companion of Sir John Pranklin had, during 
the summer of 1848, under much diificulty (from the early setting in 
of the winter) examined the Arctic shores of America, between the 
Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers, without discovering any trace of 
the missing expedition. He says, in his Report to the Admiralty, 
dated from Great Bear Lake, 16th September, 1848:* — "I shall en- 
deavour to make arrangements for sending Mr. Rae, with one boat 
and a select crew of active men, down the Coppermine next July, to 
examine the opening between Victoria and "Wollaston Lands. The 
flood tide, which, at full and change, runs in Dolpliin and Union 
Straits at the rate of three knots an hour, comes from the eastward 
out of Coronation Gulf, and must flow primarily down the opening I 
have mentioned, or by the one between Victoria Land and Boothia, 
being the only two commimications between Coronation Gulf and 
Lancaster Sound and its continuation. On this account, and also for 
the purpose of aiding a party which Sir James Ross proposed to send 
towards the Coppermine over the ice, Mr. Rae's expedition may be 
useful." There cannot be a question as to the justness of these 
remarks. They are, it is true, founded only on observation in a cir- 
cumscribed area, very little known, but their reasonableness is obvious. 

Sir John Ross (1st September, 1849) renewed his oflers of ser- 
vice, with plans. The letter is addressed to Sir Francis Baring, 
Bart., Admiralty .f 

These plans refer principally to the class of vessels desirable to 
employ. Davis' Strait and Lancaster Sound are incidentally men- 
tioned, but no detailed plan of search is given. He repeated liis 
offers (27th November, 1810), but still without any decided plan. 
These letters abound in flat contradiction of the opinions of others ; 
altogether, they betray a morbid feeling which ill accords with th(^ 
distressing nature of the subject. AVe care not to perpetuate them 
here. 



* Parliamentary Papers, No. 107, "Arctic Expedition," ]>]>. 1 
t Ibid., No. 107, "Arctic Ex])cdition, 1850," pp. 111-12. 
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In October this year intense interest was excited by the report nd 
sketch of four ships seen frozen in the ice, obtained finom an Esqiui- 
maux at Pond's Bay, and brought home by the master of the Trudam 
whaler.* " It appears the Chieftain and other whalers got into Pond*i 
Bay. . . . Immediately they reached that place some of Ae 
natives went on board, and without questioning the man drenr the 
sketch, and by signs and in words in his own language, understood 
by the masters of the whalers, stated that two of the ships had been 
frozen up for four years on the west side of Prince Begent's Inkt, 
and that the other two had been frozen up on the east side tor one 
year ; that the two ships which had been there the longest had tried 
to get beyond Cape Eennell, but not being able had come into Prinoe 
Begent's Inlet to winter, where the ice had not broken up since; 
that he and his companions had been on board all the four ships in 
March last, and they were all safe." This account was greedily 
caught at, and the greatest hopes were entertained that Pranklin and 
his companions were safe ; but it seems great discrepancies are said 
to have arisen on examining the statement. A communication by 
signs and words, though apparently understood, must ever be open to 
misinterpretation. Again, the positions given for the ships could not 
be comprehended. Still, though not imderstood, there may have 
been some truth at the bottom of it. Our opinion at the time was, 
that the two westernmost ships might have been Franklin's, in Mel- 
ville Sound, and the two easternmost Ross's, in Leopold Harbour. 
"We did not believe it was altogether a fabrication. We coiild not 
see what object the Esquimaux could have for inventing such a tale. 
Again, the appearance of the ships bears evidence of fact about it ; at 
any rate, the whalers believed it. They, being on the spot, were the 
best capable of judging of its truth. Some of them endeavoured to 
reach Hegent's Inlet, but failed. t 

Sir James EossJ unexpectedly returned, November 3rd, 1849. 
This expedition had been greatly retarded on its outward passage. 
It reached Port Leopold 11th September, 1848, barely in time to 
prevent being frozen in the pack, and wintered there. After the 
usual preliminary journeys, Sir James and a party left tlie ship on 

• See Parliamentary Paper:*, No. 107, "Arctic Expedition, 1850," p. 70. 

f This report and sketcli is rcfcrn^d to in a vcrj- excellent papt^r " On the Pro- 
bable Course pursued by Sir John FrnnkHn's Expedition," by A. G. Findlay, Ejsq., 
published in the "Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, IHot)," vol. xivi., 
p. 26. 

I Sec Parliaraentarj- Paper?, No. 107, "Arctic Expedition, 1S50," pp. 58—01. 
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15tli Miy for the west, by the north coast of North Somerset. 
He BSjBy ** The examination of all the inlets and smaller indentations 
of the coast, in which anj ships might find shelter, occupied a large 
portion of our time, and cost us much labour ; but it was necessary 
that every portion of the coast we passed along should be thoroughly 
explored. The north shore of North Somerset trends slightly to the 
northward of west, until after passing the extreme north cape of 
America, a few miles beyond Cape Bennell; from this point it trends 
slightly to the south of west, until after rounding Cape Bunny, when 
it suddenly assumes a nearly south direction. From the high land,'' 
aboat " Gape Bunny, we obtained a very extensive view, and observed 
that the whole space between it and Cape Walker to the west, and 
Wellington Channel to the north, was occupied by very heavy hum- 
mocky ice, whilst to the southward it appeared more fsivourable for 
travelling ; I therefore determined not to divide the party, as I origi- 
Dallj intended, until we should find a more practicable point for their 
exertions. We therefore proceeded to the south, tracing all the 

indentations of the coast The examination was pursued until 

khe 5th June ; when, having consumed more than half our provisions, 
and the strength of the party being much reduced, I was reluctantly 
compelled to abandon further operations, as it was necessary to give 
Ae men a day of rest. But that the time might not be wholly lost, 
[ proceeded with two hands to the extreme south point in sight, 
distant about eight or nine miles. 

'' The extreme point of our operations is in lat. 72"^ 38' N., and long. 
95® 4ff W. ; it is the west point of a small, high peninsula, and the 
itate of the atmosphere being at the time peculiarly favourable for 
listinctness of vision, land of any great elevation might have been 
leen at the distance of a hundred miles. The extreme high cape of 
the coast *. . was not more than fifty miles distant, still bearing 
Clearly south, the land thus trending for Cape Nicholai. . . We 
observed several capes and inlets between us and the southernmost 
cape ; of whose continuity we could not be assured at so great a dis- 
tance. . . They are marked on the chart, . . by which it will 
be perceived that a very narrow isthmus separates Prince Eegent's 
Inlet firom the western sea at Cresswell and Brentford Bays. 

^ If those we were in search of had at any time been upon the north 
or west coast of North Somerset, we must have met with some 
traces of them. . . Had they abandoned their ships at Melville 
Island, they miist have arrived on either of these shores long before 
this time." 

H 
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" During mj absenoe, Capt. Bird had despatched partiea in aefcnl 
directionB ; one under ' Lieut. Barnard to the north ahore of Banov'i 
Strait ; a second, commanded by Lieut. Browne, to the east shcxe of 
Prince Eegent's Lilet; and a third, conducted bj Lieut. Bobinioii, 
along the western shore of that inlet. . . The latter . *. eztendsd 
his examination . . sereral miles to the southward of Foxy Beadu* 

" Although it was now but too evident, from no traoea of tlie 
absent expedition having been met with, . . that the ahipa could 
not have been detained anywhere in this part of the Arctic legioiiB, 
yet I considered it proper to push forward to the westward, aa soon 
as the ships should be liberated. . . My chief hopes now centred 
in the efforts of Sir John Bichardson's party ; but I felt fiilly per- 
suaded that Sir John Franklin's ships must have penetrated so fm 
het/and Melville Island, as to induce him to prefer maVing fior the 
coast of America, rather than seeking assistance'* firom '^ Baffin's 
Bay." They got dear of Leopold Biffbour on August 28th, and 
endeavoiured to get to the westward, but were beset and firoxen in on 
Sept. Ist, and drifted with the ice to the eastward, until abreast of 
Pond's Bay, when they were miraculously liberated, and returned to 
England. Thus ended the efforts of the first searching ezpeditioii 
sent to ascertain the whereabouts and to relieve our unfortunate 
countrymen, and upon whose successful efforts so mnch fond hope 
relied. We have often regretted that, notwithstanding the ''hum- 
mocky " nature of the ice — ^but being fast — ^an attempt was not made 
to cross it to Cape Walker, instead of going south, as it would have 
saved much precious time. Had FranUin gone down Peel's Sound, 
he would have left notice of his having done so on the headlands at 
the entrance of that Sound, probably on its eastern side, but certainly 
on its western. Again, bad he in going down it met with disaster, he 
would have discovered and crossed the narrow isthmus described by 
Sir James Eoss, and have repaired to Fury Beach; but no traces 
being found at the latter, was proof that if he did go down Peel's 
Sound, no mishap had befallen him in his passage. And no traces 
being found on its eastern side, was good evidence that he did not 
attempt a passage that way at all. Still, as they might have passed 
down it on its western side, noi crossing to Cape Walker to set this 
matter at rest, left the course and position of the Franklin Expedition 
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under the '^ peculiarly fayourable '' state of the atmosphere described ; 
and if so, they should very much have abridged this expression of a 
" western sea." ^ 

He says, "I considered it proper to push forward to the west- 
ward." Why, it did not require any consideration ; it was a duty. 
As to the persuasion that Eranklin ''must have penetrated so £ai 
beyond Melville Island as to induce him to prefer making for the 
American coast rather than seek assistance from the whalers in Baffin's 
Bay " — ^upon what ground is this persuasion founded ? How did he 
get there ? — by the north or south ? It was to settle this, that this 
expedition was sent out ; and failing to obtain additional information 
or farther due to his position, this persuasion can only be considered 
as purely speculative. Altogether this was a most unfortunate voyage. 

Sir J. Bichardson returned, Nov. 7, 1849, fipom his examination 
of the Arctic shores of America between the Mackenzie and the 
Coppermine Bivers, already noticed. In the narrative of his pro- 
ceedings, addressed to the Admiralty,* he again reverts to his former 
opinion as to the probable existence of a communication between 
Melville Sound and Coronation Gulf. He says, " The opening between 
Wollaston and Victoria Lands has always appeared to me to possess 
great interest ; for through it the flood tide evidently sets into Coro- 
nation Q-ulf, diverging to the westward by the Dolphin and Union 
Straits, and to the eastward round Cape Alexander. By the fifth 
clause of Sir John Franklin's Instructions, he is directed to steer 
south-westward fipom Cape Walker, which would lead him nearly in 
the direction of the strait in question. If Sir John found Barrow's 
Strait open, as when Sir Edward Parry passed it on four previous occa- 
sions, I am (ftnvinced that (complying exactly as he could with his 
Instructions, and without looking into the Wellington Sound, or other 
openings either to the south or north of Barroiv*8 Strait), he pushed 
directly west to Cape Walker, and from thence south-icestwards,'^ If 
80, " the ships were probably shut up in some of the passages between 
Victoria, Banks', and Wollaston Lands. . . This opinion, which I 
have advocated in ray former communication, is rather strengthened 
by the laborious journeys of Sir James Ross, having discovered no 
traces of the missing ships." Sir John, being of opinion tliat this 
opening ought to be examined, says, " I determined to entrust this 
important service to Mr. Rae, who volunteered, and whoso ability and 
zeal in the cause T cannot too highly commend." 

* See Parliamentary Papei-s, No. 107, "Arctic Expedition, 1850," pp. 1— H. 
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It will be seen that Sir John &icliardBon'§ ticwb have undergone 
ciunge; after Bome rery Wuable obeervatiouB on tbe ainoiuit of 
animal lif§in aod about that repon, and the duration of FrankliD'l 
provinons, and giving tbe extmiple of Dr. Bae, who supported a pai^ 
through a severe winter at BrpuW Bay, he fiaye, '' >^uc1i iustancM 
forbid uB to lose hope ; " and alluding to the necessity of abandoniog 
hill Eihips, " they would endeavour to make tb<^ir nay fattieard lo Im^ 
eatter Sound, or toutiieard to the- mainland, according to the longi- 
hide in which the ships were arreated." A^in he adds, "It is 
thought by some, whose opinion I highly value, that the diacoray 
ships may have penetrated to the westward in so high a latitude, sa 
not to come within sight of the mBJuland;" he therefore suggests "the 
examination of the western coasts of Banks' Land and the Tarrj 
Islands; but as this would require a ship expedition by way of 
Behring's Straits," he leaves the discussion of its praeticability to tbe 
"officers who have navigated the northern seas," wisely confinii^ 
his attention to the ditection in which the ships had been sent, and 
not by a species of wild errantry, with reason or without, seek hem, 
there, everywhere. 

His memorandum to Dr. B^u' ia rcplclc with sound sense-, after 
stating his views (already givMi) :ls In tlu' |mibable cs is! en re i<( » 
strait between Victoria and Wollaston Lands, and the necessity for 
its being searched, as being in the direction from which Sir John 
Franklin might be expected te emerge, and also as being in connection 
with Sir James Boss's parties &om Melville Island and Banks' Land, 
he is directed to explore this supposed strait, and, if possible, to 
pQTsue his resewxjhes on to Banks' Land . It was now very important 
that the search should be made to the north-east, towards Cape 
Walker, through that blank formed by Cape Walker on the north- 
east. Banks' Land north-west, Wollaston Land south-west, and Vic- 
toria Land on the south-east ; this blank or space had originated the 
plan of Sir John Barrow for the accompUshinent of the passage, and 
to the equipment of the Franklin expedition to complete it. It would, 
as we have said, be nicctiug Frauklin from Ca\>Q Walker, and Sir 
James Boss's parties in search of him from the north. The necessity 
was seen, and thus provided for. Dr. Bae was, too, to appropriate 
the summer of 1850, if necessary. Thia important task could not 
have been entrusted to a iiioro efficient ollicer, as will be seen in the 
se([uel. 

Another expedition wns now proposed by the hjdrographer. Sir 
Fnncis Beaufort, by the way of Behriiig's Strait. The design was 
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to get to the northwiurd and round Point Barrow, and from thence 
easterly, to endeavour to reach the west side of Banks' Land and Mel- 
nlle Island. It was supposed that Franklin, haying got to the west- 
ward of Melville Island, was there locked up in the ice. The report 
of the hydrographer, conveying his reasons for coming to this con- 
clusion, and the opinions of the various distinguished Arctic officers 
upon it, cannot be otherwise than interesting at this period of the 
search for our missing countryman. The hydrographer, in his report* 
(24th November, 1849), proposing this expedition to Behring's 
Strait, opens the subject by observing, " There are four ways only in 
which it is likely the JSrehus and Terror would have been lost, — ^by 
fire, by sunken rocks, by storm, or by being crushed ;" and after 
arguing and dismissing each as improbable, he says, ''the point 
where they now are is the great matter for consideration. . . . Their 
orders would have carried them towards Melville Island, and then out 
to the westward, where it is, therefore, probable that they are entan- 
gled amongst the islands and ice. Por should they have been arrested 
at some intermediate place, for instance, Cape Walker, or at one of 
the northern chain of islands, they would undoubtedly, in the course 
of the three following years, have contrived to send some notices of 
their position to the shores of North Somerset or of Barrow's Strait. 
If they had reached much to the southward of Banks* Land, they 
would have communicated with the tribes on the Mackenzie Eiver ; 
and if, failing to get to the westward and southward, they had 
returned, with the intention of penetrating through Wellington 
Channel, they would surely have detached parties .... towards 
Barrow's Strait, in order to have deposited statements of their inten- 
tions. The general conclusion, therefore, remains, that they are still 
locked in the archipelago to the westward of Melville Island." After 
alluding to the alternating nature of the weather between the opposite 
sides of North America, the report concludes : — " An attempt should 
now be made by BehrLng's Strait, in the direction of Melville 
Isknd." 

Sir Edward Parry (2nd December, 1819t) says, " With respect to 
the place in which these ships have been detained, we have no data 
on which to found any satisfactory conjecture beyond the fact, that in 
the attempt to get westward, . . . they have been too far removed 
from the continent of America to render a communication practicable ; 
. . . but it seems to me likely that tlic ships have been pushing 

* Sec Parliamentary Papers, No. 107, " Arctic Expedition, 1850," p. 74. 
t Ibid., p. 75. 
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... in the direction of Behring's Strait, and are detained some- 
where in the spcice south-westward of Banks' Land. . . . Should . . . 
thej have been unsuccessful in that direction, they may have attempted 
to proceed to the northward, either through "Wellington Channel, or 
. . . some other of the openings among the same group of islands. 
. . . . I do not myself attach any superior importance to Wel- 
lington Channel as regards the North- West Passage, but I understand 
that Sir John Franklin did, and that he strongly expressed to Lord 
Haddington his intention of attempting that route, if he should fiiil 
in effecting the more direct passage to the westward. . . . Under 
these circumstances, which . . . amount to no more than mere 
conjecture, it seems to me expedient still to prosecute the search in 
both directions, namely, by Behring*s Strait (to which I look with 
the strongest hope), and also by Barrow's Strait. . . . In the 
latter direction, the difficulties with which Sir James Boss had to 
contend have, in reality, left us with very little more information than 
before he left England ; and I cannot contemplate, without serious 
apprehension, leaving that opening without still further search, . . . 
in case of the missing crews having fallen back to the eastern coast 
of North Somerset, where they would naturally look for supplies, in 
addition ... to those left by the Fury^ Sir James Boss* 
(30th November, 1849) : — " With respect to the probable position of 
the Erehus and Terror, I consider it is hardly possible they can be any- 
where to the eastward of Melville Island, or within 300 miles of 
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Captain (the late lamented Admiral) Beechej (iBt December, 
1849*) agrees with Sir Fraacis Beaufort as regards '' any casualtieB 
which Sir John's Pranklin's ships may haye sustained, . . . and 
entirely agrees with him and Sir Edward Parry that the expedition is 
probably hampered amongst the ice somewhere to the south-westward 
of Melville Island.'^ He urges " every possible method of relief,*' by 
** Barrow's Strait, Behring's Strait, and the northern coast of America." 
He aajs, " Barrow's Strait should be visited in the ensuing summer." 

Sir George Back (Ist December, 1849t) agrees " with Sir Francis 
Beaufort in his general conclusion, that the ships are still locked up 
in the archipelago to the westward, . . . or I should rather say, 
in the neighbourhood ... of Melville Island. ... It be- 
comes of the first importance to get at that locality." Sir George 
" rejects all and every idea of any attempt on the part of Sir John 
Franklin to send boats or detachments over the ice to any point of 
the mainland eastward of the Mackenzie Biver ; because (he observes) 
I can say, from experience, that no toil-worn and exhausted party 
could have the least chance of existence by going there." He seems 
to think sending "two other ships" to Behring's Strait "super- 
fluous." He continues: — "If open water should have allowed Sir 
John Franklin to have resorted to his boats, ... he would 
make for either the Mackenzie Eiver, or, which is far more likely, 
from the almost certainty he must have felt of finding provisions. 
Cape Clarence and Fury Point. . . . Finally, believing, with Sir 
Francis Beaufort, that the coast about Melville Island, including the 
south-west direction from Cape Walker and Wellington Channel, as 
well as the two points already mentioned, to be the most probable 
places of finding, or at least ascertaining beyond conjecture the fiate 
of the expedition," he concludes by proposing that the Enterprise 
and Investigator should be despatched in that direction in March 
next. 

Sir John Eichardson, Ist December, 1849: J — "It seems to me 
very desirable that the western shores ... of Parry's Islands 
should be searched in a high latitude, in the manner proposed by the 
hydrographer. If the proposed expedition succeeds in establishing 
its winter quarters among these islands, parties detached over the ice 
may travel to the eastward and south-easticard, so as to cross the line 
of search which it is hoped INIr. Kae has been able to pursue in the 



♦ Parliamentary Papers, No. 107, " Arctic ExpeditioD, 1850," p. 80. 
t Ihid, X J^id., p. 81. 
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present Bummer, and thiui to determine whettier any tnoea «f tbe 
missing ships exist in localities the moat remote from Behring'i 
Strait and Lancaster Sound, and firom iriience shipwrecked cwvi 
would find the greatest difficulty in trayelling to any pbee wfane 
they could hope to find relief." 

In offering some general remarks on the report of the hydiugn^her, 
and the opinions of the pre-named Arctic officers thereon, we would 
draw attention to the unanimity of their views as to the genfifsl 
westerly direction in which the Franklin Expedition should be sought 
for. Allusion is made to the passages between the northern chain of 
islands (Parry's) and to Wellington Channel, but only in a seoondaiy 
sense, that is, in case of the expedition " fiuling to get to the mmtk- 
ward and toestword.^^ All of them, in assuming Franklin to hsfe 
abandoned his ships, ** and seeking supplies" and safety, refer to Port 
Leopold and Fury Beach on the east, or to the Mackenzie Bmr, or 
between it and Behring's Strait in the west ; in all these condusioos 
acting obviously under a thorough knowledge and just sense of the 
plan of Sir John Barrow, and the Listructions founded upon it. 
But while admitting this, it must be observed the proposition and 
the opinions upon it differ very materially. The hydrographer con- 
cludes, that because they have not been heard of in Barrow's Strait, 
on the shores of North Somerset, or on the Mackenzie Eiver, hence 
they must be to the westward of Melville Island, and yet does not 
suggest how they got there. This conclusion is hypothetical. 

Sir Edward Parry thinks, with reason, they may be detained some- 
where south-west of Banks' Land, but admits it is conjectural. He 
rejects the Wellington Channel; still would have both directions 
searched, that is, by the east and west. 

Sir James Boss thinks it hardly possible that the ships can be to 
the eastward of Melville Island, or we should have heard of them 
through the whalers at Regent's Inlet ; but that, in obedience to 
their orders, they pushed "to westward of Banks' Land," and are 
"involved*' in the south-east drift he mentions as observed to be 
setting past the westernmost point of Melville Island. This apparent 
south-east drift would liave set the ships into Melville Sound, or on 
to Banks' Land. Sir James has already referred to this easterly drift 
of the ice,* and the inevitable embarrassments consequent to the 
Franklin Expedition, if caught within its influence. Of the fact of 
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this drift there was no doubt ; but in it do we not find one of the 
most powerful arguments that could be adduced in support of a tho- 
rough examination of Melville Sound, that blank which the Franklin 
Expedition was directed to explore, with the hope of finding within 
it a passage to the westward ? How is it that no one has recom- 
mended specially the search of Melville Sound ? However, upon 
this assumed position he argues ; — retreat firom it to the eastward is 
next to impossible, and therefore looks to the Mackenzie Eiver. He 
says nothing as to how the ships got to the westward of Banks' Land, 
and into this south-east drift, whether by the north-west or south- 
west. "Were the ships shut out fipom the south-west ? and did they 
attempt "the Passage" by one of the westernmost channels^between 
the Parry group, round by the north ? or did they pass to the west- 
ward between Banks' Land and Melville Island (forbidden) ? In 
either case all is assumed. Sir James Eoss recommends the search 
by Behring's Strait. 

Captain Beechey thinks the expedition is south-west of Melville 
Island. This we can comprehend by reference to Parry's chart, 1819. 
He may have passed to the south-west, between Banks' and Wollas- 
ton Lands ; but Captain Beechey regards it as " probable" only, and 
even this probability arose out of the protracted absence of the expe- 
dition, for there were no new facts. He says every method of relief 
should be pushed forward from Barrow's and Behring's Straits, and 
by the coast of America ; but he specially recommends an expedition 
by way of Barrow's Strait, in which he is joined by Sir George Back. 

Sir G-eorge Back thinks the missing ships are in the neighbourhood 
of Melville Island, and, seemingly, not westward of it. He does not 
agree with his colleagues in recommending other vessels to be sent to 
Behring's Strait, but proposes an expedition by Barroic's Strait. 
His views are evidently fixed solely on thasouth-icest direction from Cape 
Walker. We fully concur in this expression of Sir George Back's ; 
he seems to feel the fact that nothing had been done towards searching 
the area to which the Franklin Expedition was directed, and that it 
was imperative that it should be done, and at once. 

Sir John Bichardson thinks the western shores of the Parry archi- 
pelago should be searched in a hi^^h latitude, but that the parties 
should he sent in an east and sotUh-past direction, crossing the line of 
search of Dr. Rae. He obviously looks to Melville Sound and its 
vicinity, a direction perfectly in accordance with Franklin's Instruc- 
tions. The large u:csti)ig at^signed to the expedition is easily accounted 
for, when we consider the known energy and tlaring of Sir John 
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Franklin and his able officers and crews, the desire to push • 
their long absence, and the entire want of inteUigence or traces 
the eastward in Barrow's Strait. But how did he get to the we 
ward of Melville Island, that a searching expedition should look : 
him in that direction ? It could only be by the north : we had 
proof of this — all was conjecture — ^we had not been enabled eren 
ascertain the first fact, whether he had reached Cape Walker (or 
meridian); or, having reached there, whether he had gone to t 
southward or the westward. This should have been first determini 
It will have been observed that two of the Arctic authorities give 1 
preference to the search by Barrow's rather than Behring's Strai 
The supposition that he had attempted the route of the Wellingi 
Channel, before this was ascertained, was altogether absiu*d ; out 
the question in a reasonable point of view, and quite at variance w 
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of the point which Dr. Eae may have attained List suimner, '^ and of 
the means he may yet have left at his command, it is difficult to say 
to what special points it would be wise to direct Dr. Bae's well-known 
energy, or the generous disposition of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
It would, no doubt, be most desirable that Dr. Eae should again 
proceed to the northward of Victoria Island (Land) ; and though 
varying his route, yet always endeayouring to approach Banks* Land 
and Melville Island ; but my Lords consider that the safest and surest 
thing that can be done is to request the Hudson's Bay Company to 
authorize him to do the utmost that he can accomplish with safety to 
himself . . to further the great object in view ; and to let him 
be guided by his own experience and judgment. . . K all further 
efforts afloat are beyond his reach, then the expedition proposed . . 
to the westward of the Mackenzie Eiver, and the establishment of a 
communication with the Russians and the Esquimaux, would be well 
worth any expense attending it. . . Their Lordships therefore re- 
quest that the . . Hudson's Bay Company will give the requi- 
site orders, and the Government will pay the necessary expense 
incurred." 

The necessary orders were forwarded to Sir Greorge Simpson, Dec. 
28th, 1849, and a letter was also written to the Governor of the 
Russian American colonies at Sitka, requesting his co-operation. 

Sir George Simpson (January 21st, 1850), giving instructions to 
Dr. Bae, says, " You wiU observe that the opinion in England appears 
to be that our explorations ought to be more particularly directed to 
that portion of the northern sea lying between Cape Walker on the 
east, Melmlle Island and Banks* Land to the north, and the continen- 
tal shore, or the Victoria Islands, to the south^^ as these limits are 
believed to embrace the course that would have been pursued by Sir 
John Franklin. Our object in noticing these letters is to show, — 
the first point of the Instructions given to the Franklin Expedition 
was quite understood — the north of Barrow's Strait and of the Parry 
Islands is not mentioned. 

Mr. John Christophers, Dec. 4th, 1849,* suggested to the Admiralty 
a plan for reaching the Pole from Smith's Sound. However wild and 
imaginary it may seem at first sight, INIr. Christophers offers many 
valuable suggestions for travelling parties. But the portion we have 
to do with is the course Franklin pursued, and tlie search to be made 
for his recovery. He says, " as the distance from Melville Island 
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near Icy Cape is only about 750 geographical mileB, I respeolAiIlj 
suggest, that the EnterprUe and Inf^eiUgator ahould go to Mel- 
ville Island," and if Sir John Eranklin's sldps be not found thare^ he 
recommends his mode for searching by travelling parties ; this gentle- 
man looks to the south and west, the true direction* 

Captain Wm. Penny, well known for his experience acquired ofer 
twenty-eight years of service in the northern whale fisheiyy si tiiii 
time offered his services, to search by the way of Baffin's Baj. In a 
letter to the Admiraliy, dated Dec. 22, 1849,* he proposes to exanune 
Jones' Sound, and obtain through it '^ an earlier passage • . into 
Wellington Strait;** thoroughly to examine it, ''since, if Sir John 
Franklin has taken that route with the hope of finding a passsge 
westward to the north of the Parry and Melville Islands, he may he 
beyond the power of helping himself. No trace of the expedition, or 
practical communication with Wellington Strait, being obtained in 
this quarter," he '' would proceed to Lancaster Sound, with the view 
of proceeding to the west, and entering Wellingtan Stndt; or, if this 
should not be practicable, of proceeding £Eurther westward to Cape 
Walker, and beyond,'* and '' commence the search westward and north- 
ward the ensuing year.** This plan, it will be seen, embraces the 
north-west, the west, and south-west, a wide range of coast for sesrdi 
iu such a fettered climate, for the adoption of which Capt. Penny 
offers no specific reasons ; all his arguments arc founded on the very 
doubtful position, " If Sir John Franklin has taken that route.** We 
do not agree with him that " Sir John Franklin may have gone in 
several other directions,*' nor with this conclusion, "for one seems 
just as probable as another." These assertions go to prove nothing 
as to the course the expedition pursued; but they do rather prove 
the erroneous opinions entertained at the time. Here is another 
instance of the errors that may and do arise from unrestrained thought. 
If Captain Penny had read the only fact wc had for our guidance, 
i. c, if he had read with attention and without prejudice the Instruc- 
tions given to Sir John Franklin, he never could reasonably have 
imagined that he took a north-west course, unless under the circum- 
stauces pointed out by Section 6, which left him no alternative but to 
take that direction. His orders commanded him specially " not to 
stop to examine the openings north and south of him," but " to push 
on to Capo Walker, and from thence in a south-west direction.'* But 
if '* arrested hy ice of a permanent appearance, ^^ he had then the option 
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of taking the Wellington Channel route. Now we are bound to 
infer, Franklin would make Cape "Walker his first great object ; and 
in the absence of all intelligence, we are equally bound to conclude 
that he was successful ; in short, we had not a particle of evidence to 
prove to the contrary, then why seek him in the north ? We per- 
ceive Capt. Penny mentions Cape Walker as the last for examina- 
tion — ^why, it should have been the first. Why should the intent of 
the Instructions be thus inversed? The tendencies shown in this 
case, as in others already given, prove that the ill-judged importance 
attached to the sounds and passages north of Barrow's Strait by some 
of the Arctic authorities are acquiring a widespread, and, we fear, a 
disastrous influence. That Capt. Penny possessed all the qualifi- 
cations of a seaman ; that his experience was perfect as a commander 
amid the perils of ice navigation, there is no doubt ; that his motives 
and feelings were in the humane cause, and highly honourable to him, 
is not questioned; still something more than these were required. 
With the knowledge of the vexed question, and particularly the 
original plan of Sir John Barrow, to daring and a love of enterprise, 
a calm, cool judgment was required, where ebullition of feeling and 
visionary conclusions held no sway. The hydrographer, in a memo- 
randum on this plan,* noticing "the daring but prudent conduct 
Mr. Penny is said to have evinced on many occasions, together with 
his large experience, . . gained during a whole life among the 
ice, . . thinks it would be wise to let loose his energy.'* But did 
it never occur to those, advising in these matters, that this plan 
offered but slight hope for giving relief to the missing expedition ? it 
therefore might fail of its object, and failing, time would be lost, time 
finite; and it lost, death to Franklin and his gallant officers might 
ensue. Calm reason and sober truth once left, we stray in endless 
error! 

During this year (1849), the Behring's Strait Expedition, Herald 
and Plover, xmder the direction of that excellent officer, Capt. Henry 
Kellett, and his able second, Commander Moore, became completely 
organized. The Plover , a bad sailer, had not eftected a meetinp^ 
with the Herald until July 15th, 1819. Her voyage from England 
had been so protracted, that she was compelled to winter on tlie 
Asiatic side in a harbour since called Emma Harbour, near Tchuts- 
koi Noss. 

Various were the offers of service during the year ; to blow np the 
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ice at ten or fifteen miles per day by Mr. G. Shepherd, C.E.; 
explore by means of balloons, by Lieut. Qale, &c. 

It would be untrue to say the Admiralty were not at this ti 
fully impressed with the importance of sending immediate relief 
possible, to the unhappy Franklin and his unfortunate companioi 
they were doing all that a fond country, audous for its long abst 
sons, could do ; but the conflicting nature of the advice tendered n 
we fear, perplex, if it does not confound, their beat intentions. 



Ill 



CHAPTER Vn 

NBW YEAB SAD BUT ACTIVE — ITEW PLANS : M^COBMICE, S. OSBOBK, 
JOHK BOSS, LADY FBANKLIK — 0P7BBS OF SEBVICE FBOM CHABLES 
BEH), BET. J. WOLEF, B. A. OOODSIB — COLLINSON AND M*CLFRE 
SAIL — HfSTBUCTIONS — HTDBOGBAPHEB'S NEW PBOPOSAL VIA 
BABBOW'S STBAIT — OPINIONS : HAMILTON, PABBY, ^SABINE, BACK, 
BICHABDSON — BEMABKS — LADY FBANKLIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMEBICA — PLANS OF W. SNOW, M*LEAN, S. OSBOBN. 

1850. — The new year opened oppressive with gloom and fearful 
anticipations of disaster and suffering to the missing expedition, and 
yet there was an activity of mind pervading all ranks, a firm resolve 
to save if possible. Legion were the gallant hearts offering service 
in a cause so noble, so holy and humane. It would be vain here to 
describe the deep anguish and anxiety for the missing ones in their 
homes at this period, of mothers, fathers, wives, and children ; and the 
profound solicitude of the public. Hope had not altogether expired, 
but it flickered between the extremes, life and death. She had not 
departed, and the forlorn and drooping still clung to her. The three 
years for which the ships were provisioned were now expired, and 
terrible visions of protracted misery and starvation forced themselves 
on the minds of all ; still the ships and crews were considered safe ; 
the full provisions of three years might by prudence be lengthened 
out to five ; it was hoped, too, the animal life of the land and the sea 
of those regions, so abundant in parts already known, even yet farther 
to the north than the locality in which they were supposed to be ice- 
bound, would yield to the gallant missing ones sufficient to sustain 
life until relief should arrive : but then, again, during the five years 
they had been away not a trace of their movements had been disco- 
vered ! It is true nothing, or little or nothing, had been done, and 
deeply, deeply was it deplored that Sir James Ross's expedition had 
been so completely a failure ; much was it regretted that he had not 
attempted to get west, and endeavour to reach Cape AV'alker from 
North Somerset, instead of going south to a quarter where it Avas 
scarcely probable the expedition would be found ; for had Frankliu 
attempted that passage, he would have been safe, as he could then 
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have made known his position by notices at Cape Leopold or oUier 
headlands, and found proyisions at Fury Beach. Two years wen 
considered wholly lost. Gape Walker had yet to be reached, the 
threshold to be examined before we might expect any positife inftr* 
mation as to whether the expedition had or had not readied so fit 
west as it, or had been crushed in the middle ices of Baffin's Bsy, m 
painfully asserted by unfeeling rumour. 

Dr. M'Cormick (1st January, 1850) submitted another plan to the 
Admiralty,* for search by the Wellington Channel, &c. ; alluding to 
his previous plan, the search up '' Jones's and Smith's Sounds,*' and 
the deep interest attached to Wellington Channel, which he says he 
should have comprised within" his plan, '^had not H.M.S. Bnter- 
prise and Investigator been employed at the time in Bahrow's Strait 
for the express purpose of examining this inlet and Cape Walker^ two 
of the most essential points of search in the whole track of the Hrehus 
and Terror to the westward ; being those points at the very threshold 
of his enterprise, from which Sir John Eranklin would take his 
departure from the known to the unknown, whether he shaped a 
south-westerly course from the latter, or attempted a passage in a 
high latitude from the former point. . . The return of the sea expe- 
dition from Port Leopold . . unsuccessful, . . the case stands 
precisely as it did two years ago ; the work has yet to be begun." 
He adds his be lief, " thatSir John Franklin's ships have been arrested 
in a high latitude, and beset . . northward of the Parry Islands. 
Their probable course thither has been through the Wellington 
Channel, or one of the sounds at the northern extremity of Baffin's 
Bay. . . This appears to me to be the only view of the case that 
can in any way account for the entire absence of all tidings of them 
throughout so protracted a period of time. . . Isolated . . 
their position would be under such circumstances. . . Had Sir 
John Franklin been enabled to shape a south and westerly course 
from Cape Walker, as directed by his Instructions, the probability is, 
some intelligence of him would liave reached this country ere this 
. . either in the direction of the coast of America, or Barrow's 
Strait, . . or Esquimaux would have been fallen in with and 
tidings . . obtained. . . Failing to penetrate beyond Cape 
'Walker, Sir John Franklin would have left some notice of his futimj 
intentions on that spot or the nearest accessible one to it ; and should 
he then retrace his course for the Wellington Channel (the most 
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probable coDJecture), he would not pass up that inlet without deposit- 
ing a farther account of his proceedings." Dr. M'Cormick concludes 
by volunteering to examine the Wellington Channel, the western 
coast of North Devon and Comwallis Islands. Jones's Sound not to 
be omitted. Enclosed with this plan is the opinion of Sir Edwai'd 
Parry;* he says, "Among the probabilities to which we are now 
driven there is none more likely than that Sir John Franklin may 
have tried some one of those inlets, after failing in iMncastcr 
Sound. . . I do think it would be worth while to let you have a 
hoat to make the attempt." 

The hydrographer, Sir Francis Beaufort, in a note appended to 
this plan, says : — " Dr. McCorraick has shown so much heart and 
perseverance in lurging his project for relief, . . . that there can 
be no doubt he would execute it with commensurable zeal and resolu- 
tion, and though it does not appear to me that Jones's Sound or "Wel- 
lington Channel are the most likely places to find the ships, yet in 
the fifth year of their absence evert/ place should he searched.'*^ 

Dr. McCormick clearly understands the plan and object of Sir 
John Franklin's Expedition ; altogether, his reasoning is excellent, 
but the arguments are founded on the supposition that, because of 
the protracted absence of the expedition, and no tidings being heard 
of it, hence it must be to the north, in a high latitude. Now this 
wanted proof. The case stood as he says it did " two years before ; " 
indeed, as it stood after Franklin left the whalers in 1845. The 
absence of information could not alter it ; it was ^*as problematical 
as ever ;" the instructions, therefore, were equally binding upon us 
now as then. We had done nothing, although five years had nearly 
elapsed. We had not sought for intelligence where it could be ob- 
tained, i.e.yOn the route in which he was sent. At this time Franklin 
may have reached Cape WaHcer, and cairns may have been erected 
and despatches deposited there, but as WE had not reached it, of 
course we were ignorant of their existence. Again, as to the Ame- 
rican coast ; although success had not rewarded the arduous ed'orts 
of the indefatigable Sir John Eichardson and Dr. Eao (sent witli tlie 
hope of meeting him emerging from the north-east), still, could not 
conjectiu^e spare a thought on tliis, and question, Miglit there not 
exist causes preventing FranklLn makin;L]; known his ])osition, eitlier 
bv the American coast or Barrow's Strait ? as we sliall show anon. 
At this time, then, there was no reason for tlu^ conclusion tliat he 

• Parliamentary Papers, Tso. 107, "Arctic Expedition, 1850," pp. 123-5. 
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had gone up A^ellington Channel, or by any outlet^ Bomid, or paasage 
north of Barrow's Strait (or 74° north), between " Melville Iskod 
on tlio west and the great sound at the head of Bafiin'a Bay on lie 
ea»t." Had wc been certain that Franklin was shut out firom Cape 
Walker, then WeUington Channel might have offered a point for 
attention; but even then, only under consideration, for although 
unable to get to Cape Walker from ice, &c., still the south-west over 
17° of longitude was before him ; he might still have persevered to make 
westing along the parallel of 71° north, and southing where he could; 
and in the course of doing this he may have attained such large 
westing, as to make it questionable whether it were not better still to 
persevere in that direction ; or, being foiled near Banks' Land (but 
east of it), have taken advantage of one of the western passages to 
the north, between the Parry Islands, rather than to return to the east- 
ward and attempt the ascent of that doubtful (because unknown) 
passage, the Wellington Channel; "no one knew where it would 
lead.'' There was and is only one condition of things that could at 
all make the Wellington Channel probable, and that is — ^having posi- 
tively ascertained that all outlet to the south and west was impracti- 
cable by the existence of insurmountahle obstacles from ice, extending 
from Cornicallis Isl<tnd across to North Somerset, presenting a bar to 
all advauco in tliat direction. Even then we must presume that 
Wellington Channel was " open, and free from ice," ready to receive 
and oiler him a navigable passage to the north. Under such circum- 
stances, he might have passed up it ; but all these we had yet to 
learn. Wellington Cliaimel, the northern passages, and the great 
sounds, have received prominent notice; but all the reasoning is 
purely imaginative, and, therefore, basek'ss. We repeat, we fear the 
preponderating influence of these channels and sounds; tliey are 
0])p()sed to the letter of !Frankliu's Instructions, and may lead to 
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latitude of Melville Island. . . . Eveiy mile traversed northward 
by a party from Cape Bathurst would be over that unknown space 
in which traces of Franklin raay be expected. . . . The proposed 
expedition would carry into execution a very important clause in the 
-Instructions given to Sir James Boss, viz., that of sending exploring 
parties fix)m Banks' Land in a south-westerly direction towards 
Capes Bathurst and Parry." 

The necessity for an expedition in this direction had already been 
anticipated by Sir John Richardson, as has been already noticed, in 
the unsuccessful attempt in the simimer of 1849 by Dr. Eae. His 
object was to reach the opening (a supposed strait) between Victoria 
and WoUaston Lands, and thence north to Banks' Land. He did 
not succeed ; but intended to renew the attempt in the summer of 
1850. The Admiralty Instructions subsequently directed the course 
of the expedition more westward to Cape Bathurst, and thence to 
Banks' Land, and this ser.ice was confided to Commander Pullen. 

Lady Franklin, 13th January, 1850,* inclosed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty various communications addressed to herself, containing 
offers of service from Captain Charles Reid, brother of the ice-master 
of the Erehus, and from the Rev. Joseph Wolff, of Bokhara celebrity, 
and subsequently one from Mr. R. A. Groodsir, brother of the assis- 
tant-surgeon of the JErebus. Neither of these communications offer 
any views as to the course and position of the Franklin Expedition. 

Sir John Ross (14th January, 1850) t offered the " outline of a 
plan for affording relief to the Franklin Expedition,** addressed to 
the Admiralty. We dismiss aU preamble about the means to be em- 
ployed ; we have to do with the direction only. The expedition is to 
" caU at Leopold Harbour, and thence to proceed to the western cape 
of Wellington Channel, where probably the first intelligence of Sir 
John Franklin may be found ; and subsequently, according to cir- 
cumstances, proceed to visit the headlands between it and Melville 
Island. ... If necessary, to proceed to Banks* Land. . . . 
If no intelligence of" the "expedition is found at tlie different posi- 
tions in Barrow's Strait, small [)artic3 . . . of an ofllcor and two 
men nuist be detached in everv direction llkelv to find the niissini' 
ships." Sir John Ross is deridiully of opinion, that with 'Mliis" 
plan he could perform this hnporlniit service (hirinL,' the summer and 
autumn months, and eoiieludes, '' T liavc^ no liesitatioii in ])le(lging 

* Tarliainentary Papers, No. 107, '' Arctic Kxpcdition, 1850/' p. 135. 
t Ibid., p. 115. 
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my word that I shall return in October next, after haying decided 
the fate of Sir John Franklin and his devoted companions." 

In reviewing this plan, we would observe that no objection can be 
taken to examining the headlands at the entrance (east and west) of 
"Wellington Channel ; but without absolute information that the. 
Franklin Expedition had been altogether shut out from Cape Walker 
and the west and south, an extended search up that channel we con- 
sidered, at the time (and of course now), mere chance-work: nearly 
the same observation may be applied to the headlands between it and 
Melville Island. But why not have examined the headlands or sea 
on the south, between Cape Walker and Banks' Land ? Surely there 
the hope of finding the expedition was certain, for to that quarter 
Franklin was sent. Had the author of this plan ever read Frank- 
lin's Instructions ? There are nine memoranda inclosed with this 
plan, as to Sir John Boss's "peculiar claims" for this service, two 
only of which apply here. " No. 2. As being the only officer who 
actually promised to search for Sir John Franklin, in the event of his 
not returning in 1847. . . . 3rd. Having had communication 
with Sir John Franklin touching the positions in which he may be 
found." 

As to the promise, no one seems to have known that it was made ; 
still it may have been made between the two gallant officers (?) ; but 
as regards the communication " touching positions in which he 
(Franklin) may be found," we may remark, why did Sir John Boss 
not make them known to the Admiralty, tliat they might be taken 
advantage of, and the rescue of this unhappy expedition be made cer- 
tain ? but we do not find any notice of them, cither in any of Sir 
John Boss's letters or plans, and therefore they rest on mere asser- 
tion, which the plans themselves, by their vagueness, go to disprove. 
Tlicir lordsliips do not seem, by theii* reply (dated 22nd January, 
1850), to enter on Sir Jolin Boss's view8, for thcv sav, ** Further 
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ought to rpmork, great care is shown in these Instructions for the 
safety .of this expedition, by the general excellent arrangements for 
communication with the Herald and JPlover, and for dep6ts to 
fall back upon. Captain Collinson was farther aided by valuable 
memoranda from Sir Edward Parry, Captain Beechey, and Sir John 
Bichardson ; to those who feel an interest in Arctic exploration 
these offer most interesting matter for perusal.* 

The object of this expedition was to search, not only the northern 
coast of America, but also the western coasts of WoUaston and 
Banks' Lands, Melville Island, Victoria Land, and the passages be- 
tween, on the assumption that Frankliu had made large westing, all 
of which was mere conjecture, arising out of long absence ; but how 
he got there, whether by the south-west from Cape Walker, or by 
the north, .no sound reason could be offered. Why not, then, have 
searched Melville Sound ? 

About this time various excellent letters, exciting to renewed 
search, appeared, " By an Observer." t In these a retrospect is taken 
of the whole plan of the Franklin Expedition and the past search ; 
the conduct of the Admiralty, the Eoyal, and the Eoyal Greographical 
Societies are reviewed, and not always with candour ; bold language is 
used, and assertions hazarded not always in keeping with facts ; still 
their object was to spur the public and the Government to the rescue, 
and so far good. " Obsen^er " suggests the following plan : — " Six 
whale-boats to be procured at Boston, and forty persons, seamen and 
officers, as the relieving party, divided into three brigades of two 
boats each. To this party should be attached another of forty men 
and officers, with six or eight canoes, the men being hunters and 
Canadian voyageurs, and they, Uke^vise, should be divided into three 
brigades. llavLng obtained full instructions for every aid to be 
afforded to them by the Hudson's Bay Company's servants, the 
united brigades might push, in March or April (or earlier or later, 
according to circumstance), to the Great Slave Lake; thence, one 
brigade should strike to the north-east, down the Back or Great 
Fish Biver, to the Polar Sea. The other two brigades . . . down 
the Mackenzie and Great Ik'ar Lake ; one of them might turn off, 
cross the lake, and endeavour to reach the Coppermine Biver, Ibllow- 
ini' it ilowu to the sea. The remaining brigade down the Mackenzie, 



• Parliamentary ^apo^^', No. 107, " Arotio Expedition, 1S50," pp. SD— 9t. 
t Letters " On the Relief of Sir John Franklin's Expedition. By an Observer." 
Pamphlet, published by Saunders, Cliaring Cross. 
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to its mouth. Tlicsc three parties haying reached the Fplur sboreB, 
they should each choose a wintering spot. . . . The whale-boat 
parties, either on foot over the ice, or in their boats, according to the 
state of the sea, proceed in the following directions : — ^tiie Back Biyer 
party in a north-north-west coiurse, after passing Dease and Simpeon's 
Straits. The Coppermine party towards the north-nortb-eaat, towaids 
Cape Walker, Dr. Rae having been instructed to take his party due 
north to Banks' Land. The Mackenzie Biver division to make a 
northerly course, until it intersect the line which, it is supposed, the 
expedition of Captain Collinson from Cape Barrow will make in 
steering for Melville Island. I cannot conceive," the author says, 
" that the whole of such a plan coiild miscarry. ... In the year 
1851, a fresh party might be sent, to rc-provision, reinforce, or assist 
them . . . homeward.'* 

We cannot view the plan before uswith much favour. It involves the 
employment of too large a niunber of men; and it is questionable if so 
largo a party could be provided for by the Hudson's Bay Company 
without long previous notice, the ground to be traversed is of great 
extent, and too remote from their stations. As to carrying their own 
stores over such a country and for so large a party, we think any 
attempt to do so would only impair their efficiency for action on their 
arrival on the shores of the Polar Sen, if not impracticable. The 
policy of wintering on those bleak shores we much question. Then, 
as to the directions of search, we do not see the advantage of sending 
a party from the Mackenzie in a "northerly course;" again, the 
ground eastward of the Mackenzie — Wollaston and Victoria Lauds — 
was already occupied by Dr. l^ae, and was soon to receive additional 
examiiuitiou by Commander Pullen ; the ships, too, under Captain 
Colliusou would explore the western and southern shore of MclviUe 
Island, Banks', Wollaston, and Victoria liauds. The Coppermine 
party to Cape AValker niiglit be of advantage, and so might the Back 
liiver party, if they could extend their search far enough in the 
directions indicated; but over unknown ground there always wiU 
arise tlie (juestion wliclher it is land or sea, and if practicable. We 
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opportunity which your position may afford of a search being made 
from Cape Bathurst towards Banks' Land, my Lords are pleased to 
convey to you their sanction for your prosecuting such a search. 
. . . The Hudson's Bay Company have been requested to instruct 
Mr. Bae to afford you his best advice and assistance, if you should 
Ml in with him." With this was inclosed a copy of a letter from Sir 
John Bichardson, containing his views on the subject ; they embrace 
the time for starting, river routes, boats, provisions, Ac. : also extracts 
from a letter from Dr. Scoresby (2nd January, 1850), from which we 
note, '^ It does not appear to me that the examination of the region 
or channel proximate to WoUaston Land and Victoria Land (as 
designed, I believe, for Dr. Bae) will comprise all that seems desirable, 
but that a party (a small one would do) issuing from the Mackenzie 
towards and beyond Chfe Bathurst, in the direction of Banks' Landy 
would perform a most important service in a great and well-laid plan. 
. . . . This line of search seems to afford as good a prospect of 
crossing the track of the missing expedition as almost any other in 
contemplation." Enclosed also were memoranda from a paper by 
Lieutenant S. Osbom, B.N., 4th January, 1850 (see page 114). 

These letters prove the existence of a strong feeling that Sir John 
Franklin was expected to have, at least, endeavoured to fulfil the first 
point of his Instructions ; and more, that he had succeeded in making 
a general south-west course from Cape Walker. Consideriug the 
time that had elapsed since his departure (nearly five years), still to 
cling to the intent of the Instructions, induces the question, Why not 
search from the east by Barrow's Strait, from Cape Walker, in a south 
and west direction ? 

We shall now turn to the eastern opening. The search by Bar- 
row's Strait was too important to be neglected ; it was tlie direction 
in which the Eranklin Expedition was ordered, and the Admiralty 
wisely entered upon the subject at once. The last expedition in this 
direction had failed altogether, as regards the west and south from 
Cape Walker; we were, therefore, nearly in the same position as 
before Sir James Eoss's expedition sailed, with tliis exception — no 
traces having been foiuid on the western coast of North Somerset, it 
led to the inference that the Franklin Expedition had not passed 
down Peel Sound. This was scarcely likely, unless under peculiar 
circumstances, at any time, as Franklin's route was more to the west- 
ward, but less probable in this instance, as the season of 1810 was by 
all considered jfavourable for getting to tlic westward, and reachini; 
the first point of his Instructions. It proved only that Sir John 
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Franklin hud not communicated with the western shores of North 
Somerset. 

Five years had now passed over since Franklin sailed, years of 
painful anxiety. Procrastination was fraught with danger — danger 
imminent. Again the able hydrographer (still looking to the Instruo- 
tions and to the south-west) proposed another expedition throagh 
Baffin's Bay and Lancaster Sound : the opening of the proposition iB 
worthy the humane and experienced Sir Francis Beaufort* (date 29th 
January, 1850). 

Section 1. " The Behring's Straits expedition being fairly off^ it 
appears to me to be a duty to submit to your lordships that uo time 
should now be lost in equipping another set of vessels to renewthe 
search . . . through Baffin's Bay. . . . This search should 
be so complete and effectual as to leave unexamined no place in 
which, by any of the suppositions that have been put forward, it is 
likely they may be found. 

2. " Sir John Franklin is not a man to treat his orders with levity, 
and therefore his first attempt was undoubtedly made in the direction 
of ATelville Idmul, and not to the westward. If foiled in that attempt, 
he naturally hauled to the southward, and, using Banks' Land as a 
barrier against the northern ice, he would try to make westing imder 
its lee. If both of these roads were closed against his advance, he 
perlia[)s avaik'd himself of one of the four passages between the Parry 
Jshniils, including the AVfllinG;t()n Channel ; or, lastly, he may have re- 
turned to Ikilui's Bay, and taken the inviting opening of Jones's Sound. 

3. " All these four tracks must be diligently examined before the 
search can be called complete. 

7. " AVliatever vessels may be chosen, I would beseech their lord- 
ships to expedite them. All our atfenipfs have been deferred too long. 

0. " As the Council of tlie lloyal Society some time since thought 
pro[)(T to remind their lordships of the propriety of renewing this 
soarcli, it would be fair now to call on that learned bodv for all the 
advico and sui^gostions that science and philosophy can contribute to- 
wards the accomplishment of the great object on which the eyes of all 
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Capt. Hamilton, February 5tli, 1850, says, " "With reference to Sir 
F. Beaufort's memorandum, it may be useful to advert to certain 
papers before the Board relative to the eastern search (vid Barrow's 
Strait), and be refers to three papers in particular. Mr. Hamilton, 
brother-in-law of the eminent Dr. Bae, writing from Stromness 
(November 16th, 1849), aflSrms positively, that *on the day previous 
to his sailing from that place . . Sir J. Franklin expressed his 
determination to endeavour to find a passage to the westward through 
Alderman Jones's Sound. To this observation Capt, Hamilton, 
after justly observing, ' Sir John Franklin is as little likely as any 
man to deviate from his orders,' thinks * it quite possible that ' he 
* may in conversation have referred to Jones's Sound, and that IVIr. 
Hamilton has construed his mentioning Jones's Sound in a conditional 
sense as an UN-conditional statement of his intention.' Capt. 
Hamilton then refers *to other papers, tending to show what the 
opportunities are which Jones's Sound offers.' " 

" Captain Penny, in the offer of his services to the Admiralty, 
December 22nd, 1849, says, *If an early passage be obtained, I 
would examine Jones's Sound, as I have generally foimd . . clear 
water at the mouth of that sound, . . and there is a probability 
that an entire passage by this route might be found to Wellington 
Channel.* 

" Capt.Gravill, in his letter, January 25, 1850, suggests ' Jones's and 
Smith's Sounds, together with otlier quarters, as points of search.' 
Capt. Lee, an experienced commander, reports his having ^ mistaken 
Jones's Sound in thick weather for Lancaster Sound;' that he * sailed 
100 miles up the sound wdthout meeting obstruction of any sort ;' 
and that, * in running out of the sound tlie carpenter . . observed 
a cairn of stones on one of the headlands.' * * Admitting, therefore,' 
says Capt. Hamilton, *the utmost desire of Sir John Franklin to 
follow his orders, . . he may have found a literal compliance with 
them impossible ; and their purport being to push to the westward, 
he would naturally take the next means of doing so, if the first failed; 
and if, on arriving off Laueaster Sound, he foimd obstruction, . . 
he would most probably make the attempt by Jones's Sound. . . 
Sir John Franklin being well aware that both Jones's and Smith's 
Sounds have always given promise of open water, . . it may there- 
fore be considered that there are sullicieut grounds for a specific 

• Blue Booke, "Arctic Expedition, 1852." See letter from liis son, p. 128. 
It was not Jones's Soiuid, but another deep inlet, in 71^ 10', or 75", he cntei\;d— u 
pretty authority ! 
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search of Jones's and Smith's Sounds.' lie adds, * With respect to 
any expedition . . by the way of Lancaster Sound, Capt. Penny'i 
may be difficult to improve upon.' Capt. Gravill's letter also offers 
some useful suggestions. In the paper by Dr. McGormick, great 
stress is laid upon ' the necessity of a search by Jones's Sound.* " 

We will now quote the opinions of vaiiouB Arctio offioera an the 
plan proposed by the hydrographer. 

Sir Edward Parry (February 6th, 1860), says,* " I am decidedly 
of opinion that the main search should be renewed in the direction of 
MelvUle Island and Banks' Land, including as a part of the plan tiie 
thorough examination of Wellington Strait and of the other similar 
openings between the islands of the group bearing my name. I 
entertaiu a growing conviction of the probability of the missing ships, 
or a portion of the crews, being shut up at Melville Island, Banks' 
Land, or in that neighbourhood, agreeing with Sir F. Beaufort, that 
* Sir Joliii Franklin is not a man to treat his orders with levity ; ' 
which be would be justly chargeable with doing if he attached greater 
weight to any notions ho might personally entertain than to the 
Admiralty Instructions, which he well knew to be founded on the 
experience of former attempts, and on the best information that could 
then be obtained on the subject. For these reasons I can scarcely 
doubt he would employ two seasons, those of 1845 and 1846, in an 
unrcmittin*^ attempt to penetrate directly westward or south-west- 
ward, towards Behring's Strait," and " having penetrated, in seasons 
of ordinary temperature, a considerable distance in that direction, 
have been locked up by successive seasons of extraordinary rigour, 
thus baffling the ellbrts of their weakened crews to escape," either 
"by Behring's or Barrow's Straits. My conviction of tliis proba- 
bility has been greatly strengthened by a letter 1 have lately received 
from Col. Sabine. . It must be admitted, however, that consi- 
derable wei»j;ht is due to the conjecture, . . offered by persons 
capable of forming a sound judgment, ihaf having failed. . to 
jycncfmte wcsticarJ, Sir John Franklin miirht deem it ])rudent to 
retrace his steps ; and was enabled to do so (r) in order to try a 
more iiortherii route, either tlirouu:h WellinL^ton Channel or some 
other of those openin<;s between the Parry Islands ; and this idea 
receives importance from the iacl, said lo be be\ ond doubt, of Sir John 
Krankhn liaving . . ex[)ressed such an inlention in case of failing to 
get to the westward . . I cannot, thereiore, consider the intended 

• Sio rijrli;uiu>!itarv IViuT.-, No. K»7, '* Ai-iMic K\pr«litu)n, iMoO," pp. 102-3. 
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search complete, without making the examination of Wellington 
Strait and its adjacent openings a distinct part of the plan. . , . 
Much stress has likewise heen laid *' on '* Jones's and Smith's Sounds," 
and ^* considerable interest has been attached to Jones's Sound. . . 
From the &ct of its having been recently navigated, . . and found 
of great width, free &om ice, with a swell from the westward, . . 
and no land visible . . in that direction," it ''may be found to 
commtmicate with Wellington Strait ; so that if Sir John Franklin's 
ships have been detained anywhere to the northward of the Parry 
Islands it would be by Jones's Sound that he would probably endea- 
vour to effect his escape, rather than by the less direct route of 
Barrow's Strait. I do not attach much importance to the idea of 
his having so far retraced his steps as to come through Lancaster 
Sound and recommence . . by entering Jones's Sound." Sir 
Edward notices the "somewhat vague report . . of a cairn of 
stones " seen by a whaler, and thinks it " expedient to set this ques- 
tion at rest by a seawh in that direction, including the examination 
of Smith's Sound." Sir Edward recommends the examination, by 
two vessels, of " Wellington Strait, . . and the adjacent openings 
between the Parry Islands, . . and then to endeavour to ascer- 
tain the connection with Jones's Sound," and of it "with Baffin's Bay." 
" Two other vessels should push . . towards Melville Island and 
Banks' Land, . . carefully searching the southern shores of the 
Parry Islands ;" he " thinks Capt. Penny might be advantageously em- 
ployed in the examination of Jones's and Smith's Sounds," and that 
" Dr. McCormick's plan, for searching by boats, might form a useful 
. . appendage to this branch of the expedition. He concludes, 
" What I have now proposed, when taken into consideration with the 
efforts of Capt. Collinson from the west, and those of Dr. llae and 
Commander Pullen from the south, will complete a conceutratiou of 
search (so to speak) in the direction of l^anks' Land and iMelville 
Island, which I believe to constitute our best hopes of success ^ 

Col. Sabine, in a confidential letter to ISir Edward Parry (January 
15th, 1850,* and which he refers to in the preceding opinion), declares 
his views fully, from which we extract : — " There can be little doubt, I 
imagine, in the mind of any one who has read attentively Franklin's 
Instructions, and, in reference to them, your description of the state 
of the ice and of the navigable water in IS 10 and 1820, in the route 
which he was ordered to pursue ;— -still less, I think, can there be a 

• See F^arliameiitan l'n|KT, No. 1(»7, ^'Airi:.- Kxpidii ii.n, iS-'o," p. Kill. 
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doubt in tlic mind of any one who had the advantage of being with 
you in those years, — that Franklin (always supposing no previous 
disaster) must have made his way to the south-west of Melville 
Island, either in 1815 or 1846. It has been said that 1845 was an 
unfavourable season; and as the navigation of Davis's Straits and 
Baffin's Bay was new to Franklin, we may regard it as more probable 
that it may have taken him two seasons to accomplish what we 
accomplished in one. So far, I think, guided by his Instructions, 
and by the experience gained in 1819 and 1820, we may reckon 
pretty confidently on the first stage of his proceedings ; and, doubtless, 
in his progress he would have left memorials in the usual manner at 
places where he landed, some of which would be likely to fall in the 
way of a vessel following in his track. From the west end of Melville 
Island our inferences as to his proceedings must become more conjec- 
tural. . . If he found the ocean, as we did, covered to the west 
and soutli . . with ice of a thickness unparalleled, . . he 
would, afler probably waiting through one whole season, in the hope 
of favourable change, have retraced his steps, in obedience to the 
second part of his Instructions, in order to seek an opening to the 
north which might conduct to a more open sea. . . He may, how- 
ever, have found a more favourable state of things at the south-west 
end of Melville Island" than we did, and " have been led thereby to 
att(^nii)t to force a paissage for his ships in the direct line of Behring*8 
Strait, or perhaps, in the first instance, to the south of that direction ; 
viz., to Banks' Laud. In such case two contingencies present 
themselves ; first, in the season of 1847 he may have made so much 
proj^ress, that in 1848 he may have preferred . . to push through 
to Behriug's Strait, or to some western part of the continent, to an 
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Uvedy there JEnglishmen may live ; and no valid argument against the 
attempt to relieve can, I think, be founded on the improbability of 
finding Englishmen alive in 1850, who may have made a retreat to 
Melville Island in the spring of 1849 ; nor would the view of the 
case be altered in any material degree if we suppose their retreat to 
have been made in 1848 or 1849 to Banks' Land, which may afford 
fiidlitieB of food and fuel equal or superior to Melville Island, and a 
further retreat the following year to the latter island as the point at 
which they would more probably look out for succour. . . The 
moat promising direction for research would be by a vessel which 
should follow them to the south-west point of Melville Island." 
Finally, " one contingency unconsidered, . . is that which would 
have foDowed in pursuance of his Instructions, if Franklin should 
have found the aspect of the ice too unfavourable to the west and 
south of Melville Island to attempt to force a passage through it, and 
he should have retraced his steps in hopes of finding a more open sea 
to the northward, either in Wellington Channel or elsewhere. . . 
Here, also, the expedition may have encountered, at no very great 
distance, insuperable difficulties. . . In this case the retreat of 
the crews . . would most probably be directed to some part of 
the coast on the route to Melville Island," in expectation of succour. 

Sir George Back (February 6th, 1850) :* "In reference to the plan 
proposed . . for continuing the search . . in the direction of 
Barrow's Strait, Melville Island, and the openings north and south, 
especially Wellington Channel, together with a thorough examination 
of Jones's Sound, there cannot, I think, be a second opinion. . . 
I am persuaded that the missing ships are somewhere thereabouts." 
Sir George concludes with "a hope that the second plan (by dipt. 
Hamilton) of exploring Jones's Sound may be simultaneously exe- 
cuted." 

Capt. Beechey (February 7th, 1850), Section 3,t fully concurs with 
Parry, Hamilton, and Sabine, with one exception. He says, " I think 
Leopold Island and Cape Walker . . should be cxamiut'd ])rii)r 
to any attempt being made . . in other direttions tVoin Barrow's 
Strait, and that the bottom of lloi^ent's Iiih't, about llie IVlly 
Islands, should not be loft unoxainincd." Alhulini; to his inonio- 
randum, January 17th, 1810, lie j*ays, — " I am still of opinion, had 
Sir Jolui Franklin abandoned his vessels near the eoast of Aiiieiirn, 
and much short of the Mackenzie lliver, he would have [)reieri'ed the 

• Parliamentary Papen^, No. 107, *' iVrctie Expedition, 1850," p. 105. 
t Ibid., p. 106. 
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probability of retaining tho use of his boats until he found relief in 
Barrow's Strait, to risking an overland journey vid the before men- 
tioned riviT ; and it niuHt be renu'inborcd, that at the time he sailed, 
Sir George Back's discovery liad rendered it very probable that 
Boothia was an island. 

'^4. An objection to the necessity of this search seems to be 
that, had Sir John Franklin taken this route, he would have reached 
Fury Beach already ; however, I cannot but think there will yet be 
found some good grounds for the Esquimaux sketch, and that their 
meaning has been misunderstood; and as Mr. McCormick is an 
enterprising person, . . I would submit whether a boat expe- 
dition from Leopold Depot, under his direction, would not . . 
set at rest aU inquiry upon this, now the only quarter unprovided 
for." 

5. " The examination of the sounds at the head of Baffin's Bay, 
but especially of Jones's Sound, I fiiUy concur in, . . more espe- 
cially im there setnns to be an opinion that this sound will be found 
to communicate with the Wellington Channel." 

Sir John llicliardson (February 7th, 1S5G*) commences by various 
obsenations on the "supplies of food to be prociured by diligent 
hunting parties," &c. Section 3. " "With respect to the direction in 
which a successful search may be predicated with the most confi- 
dence, various opinions have been put forth ; some have supposed 
either that the ships were lost before reaching Lancaster Sound, or 
that Sir John Franklin, finding an impassable barrier of ice in the 
entrance of Lancaster Sound, may have sought for a passage through 
Jones's Sound. I do not . . give much weight to either con- 
jecture." 

4. " AV'ith respect to Jones's Sound, it is admitted by all who 
are intimately acquainted with Sir John Franklin, that his first 
endeavour would be to act up to the letter of his Instructions, and 
that, tlu'n^ibr(% he woidd not liiijhtly abandon the attempt to pass 
LancastiM' Sound. . . Had Sir John Franklin gained that sound, 
-and we ap|)(\ir {{> he rully justilird in concluding that he did so, — 
and liad nt'lerwanlj^ ciuountenMl a compact lield of ice, barrinir 
15arr()w'ri Strait and W('lliiiL::tnn Sound, lie would then . . have 
borne u]) lor Jon(«s's Sound, Imt not until he had erected a con- 
spicuous landmark, and lod^(>d a inemoi'anduni of his reason for 
deviating from his Instrui'tions." 

5. '' llu' ahseniv ul' such a t^iL;iial-po.">t in Lancasicr Sound is an 
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argument against the Expedition having turned back from thence, 
and ifl, on the other hand, a strong support to the supposition, that 
Barrow's Strait was as open in 1845, as when Sir E. Parry passed it 
in 1819 ; that such being the case. Sir John Franklin, without delay, 
aad without landing, pushed on to Cape Walker, and that subse- 
quently, in endeavouring to penetrate to the south-west, he became 
involved in the drift ice, which there is reason to believe, urged by 
the prevailing winds, and the set of the flood tides, is carried towards 
Coronation Ghilf, through channels more or less intricate. Should 
he have found no opening at Cape Walker, he would, of course, have 
9(ntght one further to the west ; or, finding the southerly and westerly 
opening blocked by ice, he might have tried a northern passage.** 

11. "Mr. Penny's project, restricted, as it is, to the search of 
Jones's Sound at its outlets, seems a fitting appendage to the other 
measures. Although I have endeavoured to show, in a preceding 
paragraph, that it is not likely the missing ships entey^ed Jones's 
Sound from BaflBn's Bay, yet, as they may have been compelled to 
make a northerly course from Barrow's Strait, and might afterwards, 
in trying to regain Baflin's Bay, have been arrested near Wellington 
Sound, with which it is understood Jones's Sound communicates, the 
latter ought to be explored, and its headlands carefully examined. 
The cairn . . seen at the entrance of the sound should be visited, 
and searched for memoranda." 

From the foregoing proposition of the hydrographer, and the 
opinions elicited by it, we are enabled to infer the sense in which 
the Franklin Instructions were viewed in 1850. Simple as those 
Instructions are, it will be seen other and a different meaning is 
given to them ; or whence is it that these opinions vary so greatly, 
in some cases at variance, not only with tlie Instructions themselves, 
but also with each other ? Hence any attempt to deduce a course 
for the Franklin Expedition from them would lead to conclusions 
most deceptive and erroneous. All, more or less, look to the west ; 
but the error w^ould lie, whether to the north or south of that point : 
the leaning seems to the north, and is, therefore, in opposition to his 
arders. We would rather these opinions had been less discursive ; 
from this cause arises that indehnable vagueness in some of thnn, 
which imparts the tone of weakness and indecision ohservahle iu 
them. Facts arc ever terse and stubborn, and need no verbose or 
elaborate style of expressicm ; more brevity had f^iven tlieiii moro 
clearness. We fancy, too, we see in the expression of soiiu^ of theui 
a deference to others' opinions, rather than the enunciation of an 
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unfettered eonviction; and yet two elements antagonistic each to 
each arc visihle — extreme caution and bold assertion. We admire 
the former, for the subject was momentous; but still, we think, 
wliilst we would shut out bold assumption, that a more determinate 
cxprcBsion might have been adopted, as we find it is in some cases, 
with equal soundness of judgment. Again, these opinions involve a 
very extended line of search. To us it seems impracticable, with four 
vessels only, in a climate with so short a season for navigation. How 
such various views could have arisen, it is our object to inquire ; for 
it should be remembered, the plan was simple, and limited to a given 
space— between 98® and 115® west ; and the Instructions are clear 
and positive — they admitted not of doubt. In them the Wellington 
Channel was only considered as secondary. AVhatever value may 
have been given to " intentions " attributed to Sir John Franklin, 
those " intentions " were overruled by his orders ; and unless we are 
prepared to think he would premeditatedly resolve to be faithless to 
them, a charge too grave to be entertained, we must throw over- 
board all assumed " intentions " on his part. In the absence of 
positive intelligence of the actual movements of the Expedition, we 
ought to have taken for granted that that gallant leader was endea- 
vouring to fulfil his orders to tlic utmost of his power ; and it was 
for us to follow after him, taking them an our guiih. 

The hydrographer's views as to the course of the missing Expe- 
dition appear to us rather obscure, lie says, " His first attempt 
was undoubtedly made in the direction of IMelville Island, and not 
to the westward." To reach Melville Island from the east involves 
making westing : we presume he moans, and not " to the westward 
of it." But even this rendering of tlie sentence is not reconcileable 
with his views given in his *' Keport on the Proposed Expedition to 
Behring'w Strait." lie there says, *' Their orders would have carried 
them towards Melville Island, and then out to the westward, where 
they are entangled, &c. ; and he endeavours to prove this. " For 
should they (the ships) have boon arrested at some intermediate 
place, a.s Cape* Walkfr, ov at oim' of the nortluTii chain of islands," 
or " inucli io ihc southward o[' Banks' Land," or lastly, " Wellingtou 
Cliaimcl," w(^ should ha\L' lu-jinl of Ihcm; and ho concludes hence, 
" tliat tlioy arc lockrd u[) in thi' ari-liipchiixo, to tho westward uf 
Molvillo Island." \V(» cannot acoounl for this disj-ropancy. 

('apt. Hamilton's memorandum of Franklin's convci-sations at 
8tronnu'ss about Jones's Sound may 1)0 sunnnod up in that ollicor's 
own words. '*j\lr. llamillon has c-onstruod his montionini^ Jones's 
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ound in a conditiQiial sense, as an unconditional statement of his 
itentions/' Capt. Penny's opinion of Jones's Sound, and its con- 
ection with Wellington Channel, is geographieallj of value, and 
rould be in the search, if we were certain Franklin had gone up that 
channel ; but we were not, and, therefore, it seems to us of little 
alue. The same may be said of Capt. Ghrayill's suggestions as to 
onea's and Smith's Sounds. Capt. Lee's experience we are taught 
o value. If he makes such mistakes in his latitudes. Heaven only 
an tell us what dependence we ought to place on his longitudes ; 
Lot to have examined the carpenter's cairn was, to say the least, 
legligent.* Finally, as to Jones's and Smith's Soimds, here given 
n undue importance to — an importance founded solely on the idea 
hat the Expedition had altogether failed in the south-west — a 
acre supposition, which we cannot admit. If shut out from Lan- 
aster Sound, Franklin, we repeat, would never have left the kno^n 
or the unknown, without leaving notices of his determination. Dr. 
JicCormick's plan for searching by Jones's Sound is daring, but 
igain, he is active and enthusiastic. We have already ventured some 
)bservations on his plan. 

Sir Edward Parry speaks with much apparent decision as to the 
lirection in which the "main search" should be renewed, from a 
* conviction of the probability of the missing ships . . . being 
ihut up at Melville Island, Banks' Land, or in that neighbour- 
lood." He thinks Franklin followed his orders, and " employed two 
leasons in an unremitting attempt to penetrate westward or south- 
vard towards Behring's Strait, and that he is shut up at MelviQe 
[sland. Banks' Land, or iil that neighbourhood," and therefore the 
'main search" should be renewed in that direction, but he does not 
»y whether to the eastward or westward of Banks' Land ; he indi- 
cates the distance as " considerable," as "baffling the eflforts of the 
freakened crews to escape," either by Barrow's or Behring's Straits ; 
jtill all this is very vague ; — he admits it " conjectural." Not a 
word is said of Cape Walker and the south-west : of that important 
space to which Franklin was directed, namely, Melville Sound. We 
again say, if the imagination had nothing firmly to fix itself upon but 
conjecture — but probability — why not liave conjectured it probable 
(it is admitted he would follow his orders) that he would go icJiere he 

• Sec Bhic Book, "Arctic Expedition, 1852," p. 128. "It was not Jones's 
Sound he was in in that year. It was a deep inlet, in from 74° 40^ N. to 75° N., as 
near as he can say." 

K 
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icas sent — and there tee ou^ht to seek him — that is, in Melville Sound. 
Sir Edward's "probabilities" hare been strengthened by a letter 
from Colonel Sabine. Of this we shall have to speak in our notioe of 
it, to which we refer our readers. Sir Edward includes in his plan of 
search " a tliorough examination of Wellington Channel ... and 
other openings between the Parry Islands, . . . because comi- 
derable weight is due to the conjecture offered by persons of sound 
judgment (?) tJiat if failing to the west, Sir J'^bn Franklin would try 
a more northern routed Why, this altemativr was permitted him l^ 
his Instructions. There is no '' soundness*' e?inoed here ; no need 
for conjecture; every one knew it who knew aught of the subject; 
then why waste time and words about it P This question should 
have been considered, Had he failed to the westward and southward? 
and tlio only answer that could be given was, We did not know. 
The next best thing to be done, then, was to ascertain ; to send an 
expedition, and thoroughly examine Cape Walker, and thence to the 
soutli-wcst on to Banks* Land ; in short, the whole of Melville Sound. 
A passing examination of the headlands from Wellington Channel to 
Melville Island might have been made by a second division at the 
same time. Sir Edward notices Jones's and Smith's Sounda, but it 
would seem, only from the " great stress" laid upon them by others; 
the vague report of the cairn of stones seen by Captain Lee, he 
thinks, should be set at rest and, finally, he believes the efforts of 
Colliuson, Rae, and Pullen " fix)m the south will complete a concen- 
tration of search in the direction of Banks* Land and Melville Island, 
which, he thinks, constitutes our best hope of success." From 
tliis it is clear the north holds out little promise to Sir Edward 
Parry ; his hopes are centred in the south and west ; and we entirely 
agree with him, for there lies the area in which Franklin was sent, 
and tliere we sliould follow. 

Colonel Sabine says, in his letter to Sir Edward Parry, " There can 
b(^ little doubt in the mind of any one who has read attentively Frank- 
lin's Instructions . . . but that he must have made his way to 
the south-west part of MelviUe Islnnd.^^ Surely there is some mis- 
take here, or we have misconceived Franklin's Instructions. The 
south-west part of Melville Island, as tlien kno\sTi, was that given by 
Sir Edward Parry, viz., at or about Cape Dundas. To reach it, 
P^'anklin must have passed bctweeu ^lelville Island and Banks' 
Land, that particular pari he was directed to avoiil, ''in consequence 
of the unusual magnitude" and ** fixed state of the harrier of ice 
ohsorxtMl (by Parry, IS'JO) ofi' that capo." Why, then, suppose him 
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bhere, in £ace of Section 6 of his Instructions P and yet, Colonel Sa- 
bine has " little doubt" of it ; nor can " any one," he says, " who baa 
read attentively Franklin's Instructions," and " Parry's description 
of the state of the ice in 1819-20." Why, this yery description 
induced the Admiralty to caution Pranklin not to make the attempt 
khat way. We are wholly at a loss to account for the Colonel's 
ideas on this subject. We must speak positively. It may be safely 
affirmed Franklin never attempted to reach Cape Dimdas or the 
louth-west end of Melville Island. He was ordered to the south-west 
from Cape Walker, and we had no information to prove that he was 
tmable to penetrate in that direction. We cannot bring our minds 
bo think that he abandoned his Instructions, and went to a part 
nrhich he was especially directed not to attempt. We are compelled 
sntirely to reject that idea, so contrary to the opinion of those who 
knew him — ^that he " was not a man to treat his orders with levity." 
Besides these, there is the improbability of his leaving a limited, 
finourable area, where his energies might he concentrated, to waste 
bhem on the illimitable unknown. We notice vrith pleasure, and 
fully concur in Colonel Sabine's observation, " Where the Esquimaux 
bave lived, there Englishmen may live," and the conclusions he draws 
18 to the probability of their existing in 1850 who have retreated in 
1848 or '49, whether to Melville Island or Banks' Land. The reference 
bo " Wellington Channel or elsewhere" is vague ; still it is within 
the letter of Franklin's Instructions, assuming him as having failed 
^ to the west and south of Melville Island ;" but we think, if Franklin 
had advanced so far as to the meridian of that island, he would not 
bave retraced his steps to make an attempt by Wellington Channel, 
but would have taken advantage of one of the more western passages 
rf the Parry group. 

Sir George Back presses the search generally in the right direc- 
tion, — Barrow's Strait, Melville Island, and the openings north and 
south, — but we cannot agree to the specialty given to Wellington 
Channel and Jones's Sound ; he thinks " the missing ships are some- 
srhere thereabouts;" but where, in this extended area? If he had 
thrown overboard Wellington Channel and Jones's Sound, and con- 
Sned his opinion to Melville Sound, he had probably been nearer 
ibout the position of the ships, and nearer his own formerly expressed 
riews : at any rate, we knew of nothing to induee a change from 
:hem — where the ships were sent, there, and there only, could we 
lave looked with reason to find them. 

Captain Beechey, with a soundness of judgment that commands 
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our admiration, makes an exception to the general Tiewa entertained. 
He thinks, '' Leopold lahind and Cape Walker 9haM btOk he exa- 
mined prior to any attempt heing made to penetrate in other diree- 
tions ^m Barrow's Strait." This opinion is moat important, as it 
confines attention to the points of Franklin's adyanoe. He adds, 
''The Felly Islands (Begent's Inlet)" should he examined also, as wfaea 
Franklin sailed '' Boothia was supposed to he an island," sepanted 
from the mainland hy a passage hetween Back's Briver and Begent'i 
Inlet, thus offering the means of esci^ to Fury Beach and Bamm*! 
Strait. We must confess we should have looked for a retreating 
party in Barrow's Strait, hut not hy this circuitous route. ** Tlie 
soimds at the head of Baffin's Bay" he seems to think but Uttle of; 
he concurs in their examination, but only to aroid the ^painful 
regret of leaving them unexplored, ... in the event of Franklin 
not being discovered in other directions." It is really gratifying to 
record the sentiments of this excellent, now lamented, offi.cer. 

Sir John Bichardson attaches no weight to the opinion that Frank- 
lin's ships were lost in crossing to Lancaster Sound, or that they 
were l)arred out by ice at its entrance; nor does he believe they were 
shut out from Barrow's Strait or Wellington Channel. He thinks 
Fenny might be employed in searching the outlets of Jones's Sound 
in Baffin's Bay, not because he believes the missing ships entered 
that sound from the eastward (by that bay), but in case of their 
having been compelled to a northerly course from Barrow's Strait up 
Wellington Channel, and arrested there by the ice ; they might then 
try to escape to Baffin's Bay by the supposed commxmication between 
Wellington Channel and Jones's Sound. All his arguments enforcing 
these views are reasonable, and we may say conclusive on the several 
points. Still he thinks " the expedition pushed on to Cape Walker 
and to the south-west, and became involved in the drift ice, ichieh, 
there is reason to believe, urged by the prevailing winds and the set of 
the flood tides, is carried down to Coronation Gulf, through channels 
more or less intricate ^ 

These observations are of the greatest importance, and we can 
only wonder tliey did not receive tlie attention they ought at the 
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effecting his object, and adopt the Wellington Channel route, which 
might lead him he knew not whither P It is improbable. He would 
try to gain all the westing he could oyer the whole space between 
98* and 115** west ; but " finding the southerly and westerly opening 
blocked by ice," or the existence of land, he might then, but not 
until then, have tried a northern passage. Of all the opinions that 
have been given, there are none more rational, more cogent, than Sir 
John Sichardson's ; it is in complete accordance with the general 
design of the voyage and alternative of Franklin's orders. Simple 
as this opinion appears, it especially marks the careful thought and 
investigation of this estimable, highly talented man ; unswerving, he 
fixes his mind on the original intentions of the voyage, and all other 
thoughts are cast away. Amidst the whirl of distracting opinions in 
others, he still steadily follows the movements of his former friend 
and companion in suffering,* guided and assured by the Instructions 
given to Franklin, and his belief that he would not depart from them 
without good and sufficient reason. The after expressed intentions 
attributed to Franklin have no influence over him ; the northern 
openings from Barrow's Strait and Baffin's Bay are of but little 
value in his estimation. We had as yet not searched for the expe- 
dition in the primary direction in which it was sent, and consequently 
we were not assured that Franklin and his gallant officers and crews 
had not accomplished the great object for which they went forth 
from amongst us. It should be noticed, Sir John Richardson does 
not even mention Smith's Sound. The reasons are obnous ; it was 
out of Franklin's track, and altogether unknown ; it was, in fact, 
as William Baffin (its great discoverer) left it in 1610. 

The sum of these opinions is, the majority look to the west, to 
Melville Island and Banks' Land. The solitary opinion that Frank- 
lin " must have made his way to the south-west end of Melville 
Island " must at once be rejected ; because it is not only not within the 
spirit of his Instructions (see Sections 5, 6), but is in direct violation 
of them. There is much mention of Wellington Channel and Jones's 
Sound: the former is mere conjecture, and the latter is founded 
upon it. As to Smith's Sound, how it could be thought Fraukliu 
should have been found in that vicinity is past our coui])rehen8iou ; 
but it is another proof that when reason and fact are left, aud 
imagination rules, what wild and improbable notions are produceil : 
there was not the shadow of a hope of finding our mit^sing count ry- 

• Franklin and Sir John Richardson were together on that fatal expechtion, ciu 
the Coppermine River, 181i)-20, and again down tlie Mackenzie, in l»25-6. 
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men in that direction. The imposubilily of seardhing ao vaat n 
extent of coast from the soath-west end of MelTiUe Idand to Smith*! 
Hound, during the brief period of an Arctic summer, liaa been 
noticed. Happily, some of these opinions redeem from Mmom tk$ 
space^ the plan, and the Imtructione upon which the FramkUn BspO' 
dition was to act ; they show how sound and legitinttte were the 
original objects of the voyage. We should have wished to have seat 
Melville (or Parry) Sound specifically named for rigid eyiuninaticin. 
How much more worthy consideration than Wellington Channel, or 
Jones's or Smith's Sounds, the very mention of which distract fitm 
the original plan ! In and by that Melville Sound was centred all 
our fairest prospects of a passage, best hopes of finding our counby- 
men, and restoring them to their kindred and their homes. How- 
ever, it is highly gratifying, amid this jumble of &cts and proba- 
bilities, to observe how highly and how justly the name and character 
of Sir John Franklin is appreciated, how strongly his sense of duty 
is insisted on. The hydrographer urges, '' He was not the man to 
treat his orders with levity ;" backed by Sir Edward Parry, who 
adds to those words, " which he would be justly chargeable with 
doing, if he attached greater weight to any notions which he might 
personally entertain, than to the Admiralty Instructions." These 
feelings arc corroborated by his early friend and companion in Arctic 
discovery, Sir John Richardson : — " It is admitted by all who are 
intimately acquainted with Sir John Franklin, that his first endea- 
vour would be to act up to the letter of his Instructions. . . 
Without delay and without landing" he "pushed on to Cape 
Walker and to the south-west." These expressions of esteem and 
confidence are echoed by all ; and however these opinions may (as 
we much regret to see) differ as to the direction Franklin took, and 
the probable, or rather, improbable localities suggestt^d by some for 
search, with tlie desire to recover him, still all are united in bearing 
testimony to the distinguished qualities of this great commander, a 
testimony worthy the man, and the fair fame of JSir John Franklin. 

Lady Franklin ( Fehrnary 11th, 1S50) enclosed to the Admiralty 
various otl'ers ot* service iVoni the United States of America and 
Canada. The tirst in order of date is from !Mr. AV. Snow (New 
York, January 7th, 1850).* 
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Inlet ; the party then to be divided into three detachments. One 
party to proceed westerly to the " easternmost limits of discovery yet 
mad€ firom Behring's Strait, not beyond ; a second party, the central, 
to shape a course towards the magnetic pole ; and the third party 
(the easternmost) to go " direct to Prince Begent's Inlet, or the 
westernmost point of discovery from the east ;" or " if a public and 
more extensive expedition, one upon a similar plan with the same 
number of men, say 800, or more, formed into three great divisions, 
one to proceed by the Athabasca, or Gbeat Slave Lake, and follow 
out Capt. Back's discoveries ; the second, through the Churchill 
district ; and the third according to the plan of the private expe- 
dition before named." Mr. Snow thinks "the present position of 
the Arctic voyagers is not very accessible either by land or sea," or 
long ere this the Tranklin Expedition would have, if not the whole, 
at least a part, returned. The object of the author is to force an 
expedition to them. The long letter, of which the above is the 
essence, seems to us to emanate more from enthusiasm and a humane 
desire to afford relief to our absent countrymen, tlian from reflection 
as to the practicability to carry it out. One hundred, and in the 
second plan, 300 men through the Hudson's Bay Company's terri- 
tories, to be " upheld and pushing forward," seems difiicult. Mr. 
Snow admits it, and would employ "convicted criminals," if no other 
men would engage themselves. The employment of such men in a 
humane cause, who had forgotten their duty to their fellow men 
amid more peaceful, less responsible, and less perilous scenes, seems 
to us to border closely on hallucination. Both of these plans em- 
brace a quarter where it was scarcely probable Franklin or his parties 
were likely to be found ; if retreating from tlie S2)aee between Cape 
Walker and Banks' Land, they would endeavour to reach Port 
Leopold in Barrow's Straits, to take advantage temporarily of the 
supplies at Fury Beach, under the hope of ultimat<3ly receiving 
succour from Lancaster Sound from the whalers, or a relieving expe- 
dition from England; or, if far to the south and west, from tlie 
Hudson's Bay Company's stations, via the Mackenzie Kiver ; but 
under no circumstances ciin we iinagiuc they would make toward^^ 
the southward and eastward, say to the embouchure of Back's Kivor, 
unless the trending of the land at the bottom of Melville Sound, 
unknown then as now, forced them in an easterly direction to take 
advantage of the passage then supposed to exist between l^iick's 
Kiver and llegent's Inlet, and so ou to Fury Beach. Any attempt 
to iii-cend Back's Kiver is most unlikelv. Sir John Franklin was ton 
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fully aware of its difficulties, its poverty in animal life for the supply 
of his men, &c., to attempt it. The route by Bepulse Bay, and on 
to the Hudson's Bay Company's posts of Churchill, Ac., is equaDj 
improbable, as Franklin was not aware of the discoveries of Dr. Bie 
in 1847, and the possibility of escape in that direction. These plani 
are ill considered ; the scene of action is too far firom the resouroeB, 
and too exhaustive for so large a body of men to be of any use : even 
supposing them to have arrived on the spot, they would be more fit 
objects for relief than for relieving. We think, too, this pbm, 
although very extensive, takes in a too circumscribed portion of 
Arctic America, and that in a very questionable direction. 

Mr. John M'Lean, Guelph, Canada West, 11th January, 1850.* 
The plan recommended by this gentleman is, by a vessel from York 
Factory to Wager Eiver, vid Sir Thomas Bowe's Welcome, and 
thence to the Arctic Sea, " some 60 or 70 miles distant (?), then 
dividing into two parties, one to proceed east, the other west ; he 
thinks 250 or 800 miles might be explored in either direction." The 
part of the Arctic Sea to be visited is not sufficiently defined ; this 
plan otherwise seems practicable, but still it is not directed to a part 
where we should have looked for any retreating parties from the 
Erebus and Terror, unless under such circumstances as we have 
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"We can only say, long may such mutual feelings, such generous 
emotions, exist between the mother and daughter, proved as they 
have since been by the daughter's best test of sincerity, "action." 
We cannot leave this correspondence without noticing how clearly 
Lady Franklin, in an explanatory paper, lays down the Instructions 
given to her gallant husband (on his departure), for the guidance of 
the President and people of the United States.* She adds : — " It is 
possible that they may be found in quarters the least expected, but 
in the first instance the attention . . . should be directed to 
the quarters pointed at in the Admiralty Instructions to Sir John 
]^ankliny\ In her anxiety she calls attention to the channels 
leading out of Barrow's Strait to the north. She mentions, too, " Wel- 
lington Channel,*' and "the sounds and inlets north and west of 
Baffin's Bay ;" and to the south, " Boothia, North Somerset, Gulf of 
Boothia and Regent's Inlet, and the coast eastward of the Copper- 
mine to Back's River." 

The next enclosure is from Lieut. Sherard Osbom (6th October, 
1850). J After an observation on the importance of giving to generous 
America " a clear field for the exercise of their energy and emula- 
tion," he offers the following as points for search, in which it is 
probable the lost expedition may be found : — " The coast of Repulse 
Bay, Hecla and Fury Strait, Committee Bay, Felix Harbour, the 
estuary of the Great Fish River, and Simpson's Strait, with the sea 
to the north-west of it." He reasons : — " Suppose Sir John Franklin 
to have so far carried out the tenor of his orders as to have penetrated 
south-west from Cape Walker, and to have been either" cast away, 
"or hopelessly impeded by ice," and '* found it necessary to quit his 
ships, they being anywhere between 100° and 108° W., and 70° and 
73** N., ... to retrace his steps to Cape Walker, and thence to 
Regent's Inlet, would be, no doubt, the first suggestion that would 
arise. Tet there are objections to it. Firstly. He probably would 
have to contend against the prevailing set of the ice and currents (?) 
and northerly winds. . . . Secondly. If no whalers were found 
in Lancaster Sound, how was he to support his party wliere the musk 
ox and reindeer are never seen ? Thirdly. Leaving his ships in tlie 

* The thanks of the Royal and the Royal Geographical Societies were at this 
time offered to the Government and people of the United States. See Parliamentary 
Papers, No. 107, "Arctic Expedition, 1S50," pp. 119-50. 

t ParUamentary Papers, No. 107, " Arctic Expedition, 1850," p. 1 IG ; and Ibid.^ 
No. 97, 1851, pp. 1—4. 

X Parhamentary Papers, No. 107, " Anti. Expedition, 1S5(>," p. 151. 
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summer, ... he could only reach the whaling ground in the 
fall of the year. ... In such case, would it not be advisable to 
make rather for the southern than the northern limit of the ses 
visited by whalers ? Fourthly. By edging to the south rather than 
to the north, Sir John Franklin would be £dling back to, rather thin 
going from relief, and increase the probabilities of providing food for 
his large party." Lieut. Osbom thinks he would not go ''due 
south," because *' Victoria Land was in his road, and when he did 
reach the American shore, he would attain a desert of whose horron 
he no doubt retained a vivid recollection." He adds : — ^ Tbere re- 
mained but one route for Sir John Franklin . . . to follow, and it 
decidedly has the following merits, — that of being in a direct line for 
the whale fishery ; that of leading through a series of narrow sese 
adapted for . . . open boats ; that of being the most expeditions 
route by which to reach •Fort Churchill ; that of leading through a 
re^on visited by Esquimaux and migratory animals ; and this route 
is through the straitit of James Boss, across the narrow isthmus of 
Boothia Felix (which was not supposed to exist when Sir John 
Franklin left England, and has since been discovered (?) . . into 
the G ulf of Boothia, where he would pass by Hecla and Fury Strait 
into tlie fishing ground of Hudson's Strait, or else go southward 
down Committee Bay, cross the liae Isthmus into Repulse Bay, and 
endeavour from there to reach some vessels in Hudson's Bay, or 
otherwise, Fort Churcliill. It is not unlikely, either, that when 
Franklin had got to the eastern extremity of James Ross' Strait, and 
found land . . . where he had expected to find a strait, that his party 
might have divided, and the more active . . . attempted to ascend 
Back's River, where we have JSir George Jiack's authority for s\x\h 
])osing they would find . . . abundance of food, in fish and herds 
of reindeer, &c." (?), "whilst the others travelled on the road 1 
liave already mentioned. ... A search for them, therefore, on 
this line of retreat 1 should think highly essential." Lieut. Osbom 
suggests the following plan, of which we can only give the outline: — 
" Suppose a well-etjuipped expedition to enter Hudson's JStrait, 
and then to divide into two divisions, one to go northward through 
Fox Channel, to Heehi and I'ury Strait, examine the sliores of thelattt?r 
carerully, . . . and proceed to ^lelville, or Felix Harbour, in 
l^ootliia, . . and despatcli . . boat parties across the ueck ot 
the isthmus into the wi'stern waters, . . divide. . . and one 
party to proceed tlu'ough James Ross' Strait, and push over sea. ic»\ 
*»r hnjd to the north-west a^ lar as |)o.-^si])le. The other boal 
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tarty to examine the ettuary of the Great Fish Biver," and "west-* 
rard along the coast of Simpson's Strait," and "examine the Broad 
3ay formed between it and Dease's Strait." The second division 
' might pass south of Southampton Island, and coast along from 
!yhesterfield Inlet (northward) to Bepulse Bay ; there boat parties 
night cross Eae Isthmus into the bottom of Committee Bay, . . . 
isit both shores of the said bay, and rendezvous at the western en- 
hance of Fury and Hecla Strait. . . . The second division should 
;hen pass into Fox Channel, and turning through Hecla and Fury 
Strait, pick up the boats at the rendezvous," and " steer northward 
dong the imknown coast extending as far as Cape Kater," and from 
;hence " to Leopold Island, and having secured the ships there, 
iespatch boat or travelling parties in a direction south-west from 
ZJape Bennell (North Somerset), being in a parallel line to the line 
)f search we shall adopt from Cape Walker, and at the same time it 
fill traverse the unknown sea beyond the islands lately observed by 
[yaptain Sir James Boss: some such plan would, I think, ensure your 
rallant husband being met or assisted, should he be to the south 
)r west of Cape Walker, and attempt to return by a south-east 
»ur8e." 

Before we proceed farther with this plan, we would draw attention 
» the remarkable extension eastward the line of search is taking. 
Each recommendation increases it yet more. Already search has 
jeen proposed from " Melville Island in the west to the great sound 
it the head of Baffin's Bay in the east," including the passages 
between the Parry Islands and the Wellington Channel ; this by tlio 
lorth. Hudson's Bay, Fury and Hecla Straits, Repulse Bay and 
Regent's Inlet, Boothia, Simpson's Strait, Back's River, and on to 
;he Coppermine River, in the south. How to reconcile such ^videly 
extended and different directions for the escape of a retreating party, 
)riginally ordered to Cape Walker and the south-west, we are sorely 
[jerplexed. We had not, at this time, a particle of information to 
^de us, but the knowledge of where we had sent Sir John Franklin. 
[low their Lordships at the Admiralty, with such conflicting and 
)pposite elements before them, embracing half tlie compass, could 
irrive at anything like a sound oonclii8ion, we cannot conceive, unless 
;hey were themselves "well up" on the question; but it must, even 
;hen, have been a great trial for their patience. It will have be(Mi 
)bserved, that no positive plan is yet oflered for searching the area to 
vhieh Sir John Franklin was specially ordered (that is, south-west of 
'ape Walker) ; it would have been a glorious and inclei>eLul(Mil field 
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for our kind and generous brethren of the United States. ¥ 
that time looked for a retreating party on the American ooni 
eastward of 100^ W,, excepting the most crotchetty or enthnai 
or others led solely by their humane feelings, who would aearch 
there, eyerywhere, however improbable the direction^ so thaa 
long-absent countrymen might be found and restored. Bu 
indulgence of these feelings only led to weakness in our operas 
we attempted too much, and disappointment followed, as mig 
expected. In the pre&tory remarks to the pkn before us, we 
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Oabom seems altogether to baye foi^otten Fury Beach and its sup- 
plieSy and the importance of Barrow's Strait as a means for relief and 
mxpplj from Engknd ; and yet there was the example of Sir John 
Boss before him. We cannot understand why Franklin should be 
looked for so much to the southward and eastward, bj Back's 
Eivep — in preference to Port Leopold and Fury Beach. We had not 
reached Cape Walker, and therefore knew not what direction he had 
taken, otherwise than that conveyed in his Instructions. We knew 
nothing of the space between it and Banks' Land; it might be water, 
facilitating his course to the south-west ; why, then, look for him in 
the south-east? Again, there was encouragement to look to the 
sonth-west, in the flood tide noticed by Sir John Eichardson, as 
coming down Coronation Gulf from the northward and eastward, as 
he supposed, from between Victoria and WoUaston Lands. With 
respect to the plan, the assumed position for the missing ships is by 
no means improbable ; we are, therefore, the more surprised that the 
author of it should haye looked to the Isthmus of Boothia or Back's 
Biyer as the direction in which Franklin would retreat (the former 
was probable, the latter not). Barrow's Strait was equally near, and 
more known. 

The obseryations we haye made on the author's prefatory remarks 
apply to the plan itself. We think it in a wrong direction, and the 
course proposed for the expedition, by Hudson's Bay and Fury and 
Heda Straits, we consider altogether impracticable, seeing the 
magnitude of the obstacles and the delay that beset Parry, Lyon, 
and Back in their attempts to reach Eegent's Inlet by that way. 
They were insurmountable, and yet seem not to have had due weight 
and reflection in the present case. The northern part of the search 
proposed, that is, from Cape Bennell to the south-west, could more 
easily be accomplished by way of Barrow's Strait, and if the bottom 
of Segent's Inlet required search, which at this period, when Cape 
Walker had yet to be examined, was doubtful, a boat expedition from 
Fort Churchill, vid Bepulse Bay, would have completed it well, if 
done as it had been previously done by Dr. Bae, 1847. By the same 
route, Back's Eiver, James Boss', Dease's and Simpson's Straits 
might have been examined. We must confess with astonishment 
that such a route as that by Fury and Hecla Strait should have had 
an adyocate, especially as time was then so precious, when the failure, 
or eyen the loss of a season, might be fraught veith much misery if 
not death to those in whose favour the plan was proposed. We can 
see nought but fiEdlure in this plan in all its divisions, whether we 
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consider the navigation of Fox's Channel, or the attempt to posh 
through Fury and Hecla Strait ; and after the experience we ha?e 
had of the ice-encumbered Eegent's Inlet, we shall not, we trast, be 
thought presumptuous when we declare our sincere conTictdon, 
gathered &om the experience of the past, that all attiempts to crom 
from Fury and Hecla Strait to Melville or Felix Harbour would be 
utterly impracticable. The new departure recommended, viz., fiom 
Cape Rennell to the south-west, is beyond our conception. What 
resultant good could possibly arise from such a course P What 
value the traversing of an "unknown sea**? rather a sound, 
or at best an intricate strait, where Franklin was not ordered to go, 
and where, if he did go, he was safe, being within the range of suc- 
cour from Fury Beach or from England by Lancaster Sound; or, lastly, 
What hope of finding him in a locality from whence Sir James 
Ross had just returned vrithout discovering any traces of the expe- 
dition? But the author thinks it probable Franklin might be 
retreating to the south-east. "We do not. We would willingly pass 
over the remainder of this plan, but the task we have under- 
taken compels us on. We have ever considered that the want of 
success, and its painful results, have had for their origin a speculative 
tendency arising from unrestricted thought, instead of being the calm 
conclusion of well weighed reflection. Hence, schemes wild and 
delusive, contradictor}^ and distracting, have followed. Lieut. Osbom 
tlien speaks of Smith's Sound : it is but justice to him to say he 
alludes to it as " an argument that has been brought forward ; '* but 
he thinks it quite possible Franklin, "having failed in getting 
through the middle ice, . . may have turned northward, and gone 
up Smith's Sound. Every mile beyond its entrance'' was new ground, 
and a reward to the discoverers ; it likewise brought them nearer the 
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it will be seen Spitzbergen is as near the probable position of 
^ranklin (if he went north about) ^ on the east as Behring's Strait is 
pen the west." Surely we have now reached the eastern limit for 
eareh by the north; imagination can no further go! A northern 
imit is here assigned to Greenland; it is converted into an island. 
*arry'8 experience of the sea north of Spitzbergen seems not to have 
«en consulted ; but we now leave this plan. £[aving endeavoured to 
b justice to it by copious quotation, how far, if adopted, it presents 
a its details any reasonable hope for the recovery of the gallant 
iVanklin and his companions, who were ordered in a contrary direc- 
ion, we must leave to our readers more conversant vrith the subject 
ban ourselves ; for ourselves, we believe it does not ; on the contrary, 
re think such plans allure attention firom the true direction for 
learch, and may lead us to bitter reflections and painful endless 
^^rets. 

Other enclosures are from John Russel Bartlett, Esq.* to the Eev. 
Dr. Scoresby (Nov. 27th, 1849), enclosing a plan (but which does 
lot appear in the Blue Book), also a letter from Capt. W. F. Lynch, 
CT.S. Navy, dated Baltimore, Maryland, Nov. 17, 1849, late of the 
CT.S. Expedition to Syria, expressing a wish to volunteer for the 
learch. It contains also a notification that Capt. Wilkes, U.S. Navy 
late commander of the U.S. Antarctic Expedition), had tendered 
lis valuable services to his Government. These expressions of our 
American brothers in favour of Franklin and his companions cannot 
ail to be appreciated. 

• See Parliamentary Papers, No. 107 " Arctic Expedition, 1850," p. 154. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

DE. KIXO — HEM AUKS — PENNY AND STEWART SAIL — INSTBTJCTIOHS— 
AUSTIN AND OMMANET SAIL — INSTRUCTIONS — STB JOHN BOBS 
SAILS — REMARKS — " PRINCE ALBERT" SAILS — " PRINCE ALBERT" 
RETURNS — ESQUIMAUX REPORT — FIRST TRACES OF FBANKLU— 
OUR TIEWS, 1850 — YEAR 1850 CLOSES. 

Dr. Kino, in a letter, dated February 18, 1850, to the Admiraltr, 
again urged his plan of search by the way of the Great Fish Eiver: 
as tlie Dr. reiterates merely the same views, already fully noticed, 
we need not recapitulate them here. 

That the British Parliament were not unmindful (February, 1850), 
of the fearful i)08ition of our long absent countrymen, we quote the 
following. Sir Kobert Harry Inglis, in moving for any reports that 
might have been made by any of the officers employed in the late 
expeditions, and for copies of any plans of search, &c., Ac.,* said he 
was ** desirous of exciting an expression of sympathy for those who 
were now passing a fifth year — if God shouUl have spared their lives 
— amid the horrors of an Arctic winter. He earnestly urged upon 
Hit Majesty's ministers to take such measures for the relief of their 
fellow countrymen as their own zeal, and the' science of those by 
whom they were surrounded, might teach them to be most applicable 
for the purpose. The Government ought but lightly to esteem that 
person who could move for even a bit of paper in reference to future 
proceedings, who did not at the same time acknowledge what they 
had already done upon the same subject. At the same time lie was 
bound to urge upon them not to lose a month, a week, a day, or even 
an hour, in seeking to release those gallant men from their perilous 
position. For every former expedition had failed, if not entirely or 
principally, yi't in some measure, at least, from not having been sent 
forth from this country at an earlii'r period. In order that the 
search mii;ht be eiVeclual, it ought to connnence in Bajfins liaif, at 
Ihe end of May or the beginning of .lune, so that it might take advan- 
tage of the first opening in July. . . He had not said a word on 
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the subject as being one connected with humanity, with national 
honour, or with science ; but the feeling of humanity ought to compel 
them, and a feeling of national honour ought to induce them to do 
what he now urged on Her Majesty's Grovemment, without a word 
being said about science. For what did they hear at the close of 
last session ? That the Governments of two other States were 
engaged in making preparations for rescuing our countrymen. He 
believed there was no precedent in history of one nation sending 
forth an expedition to rescue the lives of the subjects of another 
nation. He did not know whether, either in the case of Eussia or 
of the United States, their hopes had been realized ; but the honour 
of England required that efforts should be made by England herself 
to rescue our own countrymen. . . This was not a private ques- 
tion, he would not therefore introduce private considerations; but 
when he reflected on the extraordinary conduct of the wife of Sir 
John Franklin, of her self-denying efforts in the cause of her husband 
and his companions : when he considered the hundreds of persons 
who were interested in the fate of the husbands and brothers now 
engaged in that expedition, he thought he did not unreasonably prefer 
his suit to the First Lord of the Admiralty, when he expressed a 
hope that he would take the subject into consideration, not merely 
from a sense of humanity towards those who were missing, or from 
a sense of national honour, or from a consideration for the cause 
of science, but also from a sympathy for the anguish and suspense 
that had been felt by so many of those who, though breathing the 
same genial air with ourselves at home, were suffering for those who 
were now separated from them, and were existing in the regions of 
an ice-bound zone." The First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Francis 
Baring, stated in reply that it was the intention of the Government 
to send out again in search of Sir John Franklin, by Lancaster Sound, 
and that the various plans submitted to them had received their 
most anxious consideration. He thought it right to state that he 
had never done the House of Commons or the country the injustice 
to suppose that expense would be an obstacle when the lives of tlioir 
fellow countrymen were at stake (an expression received with accla- 
mation by the House), and that everything that human power could 
do should be done to save the lost expedition ; while he was <^lad " to 
say that His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor oi' Kiissia, the United 
States of America, and the Hudson's l^ay Company, had most cor- 
dially entered into these views, and njanifosted the most earnest 
sympathy." 
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The First Lord might well say, in speaking of the plans submitted 
to them, that they had received anxious eonsideroHon : they were k> 
numerous, so contradictory, and so widely extended, it demanded the 
exercise of every anxious thouglit and consideration, that they should 
be enabled to distinguish between those which had reason and pro- 
bability for their basis and those which were merely the plausible 
emanations of heated thought. 

The Admiralty must have presented at this time the similitude of 
a very Babel; such the "con^ion of tongues," Tieing with that 
confusion of old. Would they had been scattered, and completed the 
resemblance ! Their lordships saw the chaos around them, and pro- 
bably dreaded the evil that might arise out of such conflicting ele- 
ments ; but out of them, we are bound to say, they sought to " educe 
good." They saw the danger of delay, and out of the discordant 
maze, the distracting elements before them, endeavoured to elicit 
Fact and Truth. Perplexed they were on all sides ; the wonder, then, 
is, not that Cape Walker, and thence to the south-west, should have 
received only a secondary consideration, but that the first point of 
Sir John Franklin*s Instructions should have been remembered, or, 
if remembered, been considered at all. The advocates for the search 
by the north certainly contributed their share to this chaotic result ; 
those advocating the search southward of Barrow's Strait, however 
erring in detail, must be considered comparatively as harmless ; inas- 
much as they looked in a more reasonable direction. However, false 
as many of these oj)inions were, they led to the equipment and des- 
patch of two expeditions by the way of Barrow's Strait, as iR-ill be 
noticed, in due course ; each independent of the other, but, anomalous 
as it may seem, both under the direction of the Government. 

In March intelligence was received from Lieut. W. J. S. Pullen 
and Dr. Rae. 

Lieut. Pidlen,* accompanied by Mr. W. 11. IIooper,t ^^'ith three 
boats, left the Plover off Wainwright Inlet, July 2ry, 181:9, to examine 
the coast between it and the jVlm^kenzie Kiver, where thev arrived 
on Sept. 5th, ISiO. Jlaviiijjj achieved this adventurous voyage in 
safety, they encountered sevcTal mishaps, all of which, with the 
usual ready expedients of our sailors, wcn^ soon overcome, but with- 
out discoverint; any traces of the I'raukliii Expedition, nor had any 
of the Esquimaux witli whom they communicated seen anything of 
ships or men. Mr. Pullen and his party were accompanied by the 
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Nancy Dawion, yacht, owned and commanded by Eobert Sheddon, 
Baq.,* to and beyond Point Barrow. This gentleman rendered them 
every and valuable assistance, the more praiseworthy as it was done 
in defiance of a most unruly, mutinous crew. 

Dr. Bae, in a despatch dated Sept. 1, 1849,t details his unsuccessful 
attempt to reach Wollaston Land firom the Coppermine River, during 
the past summer. It will be remembered that this indefatigable tra- 
veller had been intrusted by Sir John Eichardson with the exploration 
of a strait then supposed to exist between WoUaston and Banks' 
Lands ; and, if possible, to reach Banks' Land. '' He accomplished 
the journey to Cape Krusenstem, but all his attempts — and they 
were numerous and daring — to efiect the traverse to Wollaston Land 
were baffled, by the heavy pack ice which entirely barred the progress 
of his boat. Having waited in hopes of a change as long as he could, 
taking into consideration the imperative necessity of returning before 
the closing up of the Coppermine Biver, he was reluctantly com- 
pelled to abandon the enterprise. "J One might regret this failure 
of success, but could not blame : a perusal of this despatch will con- 
vince the most exacting there was no lack of exertion on Dr. Bae's part. 

Mr. William Penny was now (April) appointed to the command 
of the Lady Franklin and the Sophia ; the latter under Mr. Alex- 
ander Stewart. Well manned and provisioned, they sailed fi*om 
Aberdeen April 13th, 1850. The reasons assigned by the Lords of 
the Admiralty for appointing Mr. Penny to this anomalous command, 
may thus be given in brief extracts from their orders to him, dated 
April 11th, 1850.§ 

" Section 2. — In entrusting you with the above command, we do 
not deem it advisable to furnish you with minute instructions as to 
the course you are to pursue. In accepting your offer of service, 
regard has been had to your long experience in Arctic navigation, 
and to the attention you have evidently paid to the subject of the 
missing ships. We deem it expedient rather that you should be 
instructed in aU the circumstances of the case, and that you should 
be left to the exercise of your own judgment and discretion. 

* This gentleman had formerly been in the Navy. lie died on liis return, at 
Mazatlan, much esteemed and sincerely lamented. He was the first to circum- 
navigate the globe in a yacht. 

t Parliamentary Papers, No. 97, " Arctic Expedition, 1851," p. ti— 50. 

X See " Anniversary Address of the President of the Royal Geographical Society," 
Capt. (now Admiral) W. H. Smyth, May, 1850, pp. 1., h. 

§ Parliamentary Papers, No 397, "Arctic- Expedition, 1850," p. 2. 
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" Section 3. — For this purpose you will be furnished with oopiei 
of the original Instructions given to Sir John Franklin, and whidi 
Instructions will indicate the course he was directed to pursue, to- 
gether with our Orders and directions to Sir James Boss, . . in 
the spring of 1848. 

*^ Section 4. — You will be aware that the case virtually stands now 
as it did then ; Sir James Boss, from adverse circumstances, failed in 
discovering traces of the missing expedition. 

" Section 5.— Our orders of May 9th, 1848, to Sir James Boss, will 
serve as the indication of our views of the general course you will 
have to pursue ; but it being our earnest desire that a certain stiait 
known as Alderman Jones's Sound . . should be searched, you 
are . . directed to proceed in the first instance to that sound . . 
proceeding . . in the direction of Wellington Strait, and on to 
the Parry Islands and Melville Island. 

"Section 6. — At the same time you will bear in mind that Sir 
John Franklin's orders were 'to push on through Lancaster Sound 
without stopping to examine any openings north or south of that sound, 
till he had reached Cape Walker.'' Obstructions may have forced 
Sir John Franklin north or south of his prescribed course, yet his 
principal object would be the gaining the latitude and longitude of 
Cape Walker. 

" Section 7. — To tliat point, therefore, failing your discovering 
traces of the expedition . . by Jones's Sound and the Parry 
Islands, your efforts will be directed, and beyond this, your own 
judgment must be your principal guide. 

" Section 8. — Sir James Ross having partially searched the shores 
of Lancaster Sound and Barrow's Strait, as far west as Cape Bennell, 
without discovering traces of Sir John Franklin's ships, lias led in 
some quarters to the supposition of an extreme case, viz., that/ailing 
to get into Lancaster Sound,'' he **had proceeded in the direction of 
Smith's Sound, at the head of BaJJin's Bay. 

" Section 9. — We do not deem it expedient to direct your attention 
especially to this sound, . . but should your passage by Jones's 
Sound, to which you arc specially directed, be early and absolutely 
impeded, and there should be the time (\vitliout hazarding the . . 
chance of proceeding to AV\41ington Strait, the Parry Ishmds, and 
Cape AValker by Lancaster Sound) for examining Smith's Sound, 
you are at liberty to do so, but this is a eontingenev scarcely to he 
contemplated ; as, in the event of your being frustrated in the attempt 
to got to the westward and towards AVellington Strait by Jones's 
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Sound, the late period of the year when Smith's Sound is said to be 
open would render it difficult, if not impossible, to continue a search 
in that quarter with the securing a passage into Lancaster Sound 
before the season closed. 

" Section 10. — Much of the painful anxiety that now exists respect- 
ing the missing ships might possibly have been avoided if greater 
care had been taken to leave traces of their progress." 

We cannot but notice in these instructions of their lordships, Sec- 
tions 2, 3, and 4. They acknowledge Capt. Penny's " experience in 
Arctic navigation " and "the subject of the missing ships," but yet 
they deem it expedient that he should be " instructed in all the cir- 
cumstances of the case." If Capt. Penny (we mention it with every 
respect for him) was not "well up " in the question, he ought not to 
have been employed; a mere ice-master was not wanted, but the 
scientific commander of an expedition ; one perfectly conversant with 
the original plan and instructions, and upon what grounds they were 
based. We have always imagined that the required knowledge pre- 
ceded the appointment to an extraordinary service, and not followed 
it. Was there any latent feeling of doubt as to the employment of 
Captain Penny ? Did the Navy List contain no efficient names ? 

Again, to direct him to Jones's Sound before it was kno^Ti Franklin, 
having failed in the south-west, had taken a northern channel, looks 
very like sending Penny in the pursuit of a myth ; and their lordships 
seem to be under the same impression, for immediately after be is 
recalled to that most important section. No. 5, of Sir John Franklin's 
instructions, directing him to "push on through Lancaster Sound 
(and Barrow's Strait) without stopping to examine any openings 
north or south of that Strait, till he had reached Cape Walker." 
When it is remembered that Sir James Ross had failed in getting 
to Cape Walker, and that no new facts had arisen — in short, " that 
the case stood virtually now as it did then," it does seem surprising 
that Penny was not at once ordered to Cape Walker and the south- 
west. The mention of the extreme case supposed in " some quarters," 
that, because Sir James Eoss only reached Cape Eennell (not Cape 
Walker), and did not discover any traces of Franklin, therefore he 
failed to get into Lauca ter Sound, and proceeded at once in the 
direction of Smith's Sound, is really so eminently ridiculous that we 
are lost in wonderment how such monstrous notions could luive come 
into existence and a place in print. However, Smith's Hound is to 
be examined, if Penny (shut out early from Jones's Sound) can 
achieve " a contingency scarcely to be contemplated;" viz., without 
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hazarding the chances by WeUington Stnut, the Parry Islands, and 
Cape Walker, before the season closes — an exploit pronounoed '' diffi- 
cult/' we should say impassible. These Instructions seem to ui, like 
^' a rope coiled against the sun," to begin the wrong way ; that 1% 
with Jones's Sound, Smith's Sound, Wellington Channel^ the PUry 
Islands, and lastly, Cape Walker. Now, we should have begun tiie 
search at Cape Walker ; and for this reason, — the Franklin Ezpeditioii 
was sent in that direction ; and having examined it and the south- 
west from it, and finding no trace of the expedition that way, we 
might have turned our thoughts to Wellington Channel and the 
Parry Islands, but Jones's and Smith's Sounds we regard as aUc^ether 
out of the true line for search. A greater proof cannot be giren of 
the distraction ruling at the Councils of the Admiralty at this period 
than these instructions. The wild absurdity of ''assumed intentions" 
on Sir John Franklin's part to attempt a route contrary to his written 
instructions is visibly forcing attention in a wrong and utterly hopeless 
direction. Chagrin and failure could not but follow. Whatever feding 
or " good intentions " their lordships may have possessed, they are 
made foolishness by untoward influences and wild imaginary schemes. 
It is clear we (jould hope for no good results from Mr. Penny's ex- 
pedition, as far as regards the relief and restoration of our unfortunate 
countr}'rnen. Let the north wind howl o'er them as it list ! W^e think 
the remark (Section 10), *'that mucli of the anxiety that now exists 
respecting the missing; whips mijj^ht have been avoided if greater care 
had been taken to leave traces of their pro|^res8," quite imnecessary, — 
indeed, unjust. How did we know that Franklin had not left traces 
of his progress r — what had we done to prove he had not ? Nothing ; 
and yet he had been away live years. Here is another assumption — 
as thoughtlessly ott'ered as it is recklessly adopted. Franklin was 
ordered not to atop, but to push on to the meridian of Cape Walker. 
W^e had not reached there, and vet we would blame him for not 
leaving traces of his progress. AVhy were not particuhir places named 
for depots, rendezvous, and leavini:^ despatches, before his departure? 
Kiither let us blame oursehes tor want of oru^anization. 

We will now notice the other (roveriiment expedition, composed 
of four vessels and conuiKUuled strictly by !Naval oillcers : thev were 
also to p^o by the way of Harrow's Strait. The lusohite, Capt. 
Horatio T. Austin, (M^ ; ihe Assixi(i)in\ Capt. Erasmus Omnianey; 
the Intrepid and Pionrrr, screw-tenders, commanded respectively by 
liieiits. S. ()sb(»rn and 1. iV Catoi*. Tins expedition, fully ecjuipped 
and manned, .sailed \'nn\\ (Jreenhithe Mav 4th, IS.^O. Tlii' orders 
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Bsued by the Admiraltj to Capt. Austin are given briefly as 
follows.* 

Capt. Austin was furnished with a copy of the orders given to Sir 
John Franklin and Sir James Boss, and the various papers which had 
been laid before the Houses of Parliament. By reference to them he 
would be " made aware that the opinions of the most able and expe- 
rienced persons connected with Polar navigation " had been taken, 
and "jfkwiy valuable conjectures " made. 

" It has been suggested that Sir John Pranklin may have effected 
his passage to Melville Island and been detained there. . . It has 
again been suggested as possible, that his ships may be detained in 
the neighbouring sea, . . and that . . he may have aban- 
doned them and made his escape to that island. . . To these 
'possibilities * you will give every proper weight." 

" Section 4. — It therefore appears to us to be a main object of the 
expedition, . . to reach Melville Island, detaching a portion of 
your ships to search the shores of Wellington Channel, and the coast 
about Cape Walker, to which point Sir John Franklin was ordered 
to proceed.*^ 

** Section 7. — In the prosecution of your search you will use your 
utmost efforts, . . taking care not to lose any opportunity . . 
of getting to the westward." 

The general tenor of these Instructions, it will be seen, is in the 
right direction — ^that is, in a westerly one, by Barrow's Strait ; but 
why the Wellington Channel should be deemed of such immense im- 
portance as to demand the attention of both AuMin and Penny, ice can- 
not conceive. Surely the point to which the Franklin Expedition was 
directed (Section 5 of his Instructions) ought to have obtained our 
first notice, and a rigid examination. As yet nothing had been done 
in that direction. The Erauklin Expedition was provisioned only for 
tliree years, perhaps eked out to four ; he had been away five, and 
nothing had been heard of bini during all that time. lie had not 
peached the coast of America ; we could only conclude, then, that he 
fiad got entangled in the ice in the opening between Cape Walker 
ind Banks' Land ; or, shut out from there, had reached Melville 
Island, and perhaps taken advantage of one of the western passages 
heading north between the Forry Islands, with the hope of completing 
:he pa^jsage by that route ; but of all this we were ignorant, and there- 
lore our first and most certain exertions should have been directed to 

• Purliamciitan' Paperi«, No. 3i)7, " Arctir Expedition, 1850," ]>. 5. 
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Cape Walker and to the south-west ; and complete the examination in 
that direction, and westward on to Banks' Land and Melville Island. 
The northern side of Barrow*s Strait to Melville Island could haie 
heen examined at the same time ; and Wellington Channel left solely 
to Messrs. Penny and Stewart. 

The allusion to damage and abandonment of the ships in the neigh- 
bouring sea is very indistinct. Was this sea westward or eastward of 
]\[elville Island ? if to the westward, we may ask, How did Frwikliii 
fj;et there ? but if to the eastward of that island, we say at once, 
Why not search it ? It ia the fact of this sea not having been 
ticarclied, even up to this period, that has led to the painful uncertainty 
that hangs over the movements of the Expedition, and with this 
uncertainty the most fearful anticipations of suffering and of death 
to the officers and crews of the Erebus and Terror, 

Another expedition was at this time equipped by public subscrip- 
tion, at the head of which the Hudson's Bay Company appeared 
with a subscription of £500. It was composed of the Felix schooner 
and the Mary yacht, of only 12 tons, and was commanded by the 
Arctic veteran Sir John Koss, accompanied by Commander G. Phil- 
lips, ll.N. It sailed from Loch Kyau 20th April, 1850. We have 
seen no copy of the Plan and Instructions by which Sir John Boss 
was to be governed, but we believe the following contains the general 
direction of them :—'' lie is to proceed to Barrow's Strait by the 
northern or southern route, as most advisable, and beginning at Cape 
llotham, the western extreniitv of Well inirton Channel, will examine all 
the headlands to the westward tor deposited intelligence, and if none is 
found before reaching Banks' Laud, the Mary will be left there as a 
vessel of retreat, while the Frlix will continue her search during this 
and the ensuing year, after which Sir John Boss thinks that it will be 
needless, as he has no doubt tliat before that time the fate of the 
gallant Franklin and his devoted companions will be ascertained."* 

AVe have already spoken of the i;enerous sympathy of the Presi- 
dent and pe(^j)le of the (United States of America, in answer to the 
ehxuient ai)i)eal of Ladv Franklin: but *' the delavs incident to . . . 
national lei^islatiou iiuMi.'U'cd the defeat of her apj)eal. The bill 
making appropriations tur the out tit of an ex|)edili(>n limbered on its 
passai^e, and the season Ww enniinencinL,^ operations had nt^arly gone 
by. At this juiu'ture a n(.l)ie-sj)irited merchant of New York . . . 
iitted out two of his own \es>els, and jji-olfered them i^ratuitouslv to 
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the Goyemment. Thus prompted by the munificent liberality of Mr. 
Henry Ghrinnell, Congress hastened to take the expedition under its 
charge, and authorized the President to detail from the 'Na.yj such neces- 
sary officers and seamen as might be willing to engage in it." * The 
vessels were named the Advance and the Rescue ; Lieutenant E. J. De 
Haven, U.S. Navy, was selected for the chief command in the former, 
Mr. S. P. Griffin, Acting Master, to the latter. The officers were 
Messrs. Murdagh and Lovell, with Dr. K. Kane and thirteen men, in 
the Advance ; and Messrs. Carter and Brooks, and Dr. Vreeland 
with twelve men, in the Resets. : gallant, noble-hearted fellows all. 
The Instructions issued by the Navy Department, Washington, 15th 
May, 1850, to Lieutenant E. J. De Haven, may be thus summarily 
given :t — He is directed to " make the best of his way to Lancaster 
Sound. . . . The chief object of this expedition is to search for, 
and, if found, afford relief to Sir John Franklin and his companions. 
You wiU, therefore, use all diligence and make every exertion to that 
end ; paying attention, as you go, to subjects of scientific inquiry, 
only so far as the same may not interfere with the main object of this 
expedition. Having passed Barrow's Strait, you will turn your 
attention northward to Wellington Channel, and westward to Cape 
Walker, and be governed by circumstances as to the course you will 
take. Accordingly, you will exercise your own discretion, after see- 
ing the condition of the ice, sea, and weather, whether the two vessels 
shall here separate, one for Cape Walker and the other for Welling- 
ton Channel, or whether they shall both proceed together for the one 
place or the other. Should you find it impossible, on account of the 
ice, to get through Barrow's Strait, you will then turn your attention 
to Jones's Sound or Smith's Sound ; finding these closed or imprac- 
ticable, and failing all traces of the missing expedition, ... if so, 
you will retimi to New York. . . . Nearly the whole Arctic 
coast has been scoured without finding traces of the misshig ships. 
It is useless for you to go there, or to re-examine any other place 
where search has already been made ; you will, therefore, confine 
your attention to the routes already indicated." Several observations 
follow, as to the point of maximum cold, and the probability of an 
" open sea (Polynia) to the north-west of the Parry Islands. . . . 
Should you succeed in finding an opening there, either after havin<; 

* See "Tlu* Narrative of tlie U.S. Griiniq^l Expedition in Search of Sir Jolin 
Fninklin,'* by tlie late talented and highly esteemed, but now dee]>ly luniented, 
Dr. K. Kane, 185-1, p. 15. 

t Sec Parlianicntary Paper."-, No. 1)7, "Arctic JCxjicdition, iSol," pp. 2—1. 
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cleared Wellington Strait, or" the " Pany lalands by a northerly 
course from Cape Walker, enter ae fiir as in your judgment it may 
be prudent to enter, and search every headland, Ac., ... for 
signs and records of the missing party. ... If by any dianoe 
you should penetrate so far beyond the icy barrier as to make it . . . 

more prudent to push on than to turn back, you will do so 

Falling in with any of the British searching parties, you will offer them 
any assistance of which they may stand in need, and which it may be 
in your power to give. Offer also to make them acquainted with your 
intended plans," Ac., Ac. 

The tenor of these Instructions points to the north and west, the 
Polynia, or sea free from ice, of Wrangell. This sea had long obtained 
much attention, and at this time more particidarly ; it was supposed to 
extend eastward to the north of the Parry Islands. Colonel Sabine, 
reasoning from analogy and the close resemblance and configuration 
of tlie northern coasts and islands of Asia and America, contributed 
largely to induce the belief in the existence of this Polar Sea ; and 
Wrangell himself thinks,* " It should be possible to reach and to 
follow this open water to Spitzbergen." We think to these ideas, so 
prevalent among the scientific, may be attributed the notion that Sir 
John Franklin attempted the Wellington Channel; at all events, our 
trans-Atlantic brethren seem to have caught the infection, and to 
lean in the direction of the open sea of Wrangell. The desire to 
ascertain whether such Polar Sea existed or not was very natural and 
of great interest, for it involved an inquiry fraught with the most 
important probable results ; but in the ease before us — the relief and 
reseue of our missing countrymen, now in all likelihood painfully 
suiloring from starvation and long exposurt* to these merciless regions 
— it was wrong to permit ourselves to be influeneed in our search by 
a problematical Polar Sea ; and this, too, before we had examined 
the first j)oiut to \vhich Franklin was so peremptorily directed, a 
position on which rested oiu' only trustworthy hope. It seems to us 
very nuicli lilce abandoning tlie reality for the pursuit of the shadow. 
Our kind and generous bretliren, no doubt, took their view from 
oursi'lvcs ; but the end was fatal to their chivalrous etlbrts. 

The Ailvdiicc and Ixcscuc sailed the 22ud May, 1850. 

" Whatever' maybe the result of this expedition, as connected with 
the late of the gallant Sir Jolui Franklin, it is one which retleets the 

• Sec tho rrcfacc to \Vnlllgcl^^ '' Polar Sea," cditod by Colonel Sabine. Second 
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ighest honour upon the philanthropic citizen who projected it, and 
ipon the officers and men engaged therein :"* and, toe may add, upon 
he American people at a nation. 

With the departure of Austin*s, Penny's, and Boss's vessels, 
oined by those of our generous American friends under De Haven, 
igain hearts at home beat warm. There would now be ten search- 
LDg vessels in Barrow's Straits, full of ardour and zeal for the enter- 
prise ; and notwithstanding the time that had elapsed, still it was 
impossible to shut out the feeling of hope that good might arise. 
kt this time we thought the search proposed extended over too great 
m area, to too many points, and in too widely different directions. 
Fear and doubt would, therefore, at times, intrude. We felt that too 
much was attempted, and the preference given to points holding out, 
to our views, but £Eunt hopes of success ; that they divided attention, 
listracted and weakened the efforts of these most efficient expedi- 
tions. We saw, too, and we deeply regretted it, that the true direc- 
tion for search, Cape Walker and the space to the south-west of it, 
3riginally so important, was now nearly lost sight of, or, at best, 
looked upon as only secondary. To that space Franklin was sent, 
jret it was placed in the same category with places not even named 
in his Instructions ; and yet no sound reasons could be offered for 
thus deviating from them, our only guide to him. lu short, we 
Ireaded failure. Already we had failed in our first efibrts : now to 
^ might be fatal. The search, too, we thought, had been too long 
ieferred, and particularly in the direction in which Franklin was 
yrdered. Often would the memory of the year 184)5 come before us ; 
the plan of the Expedition and the departure of Franklin and liis 
^lant followers ; his Instructious, and their object, " the l*iissage." 
How often we regretted that no rendezvous, no depots upon which 
lie might fall back with certaiuty of relief, had been arranged before 
lie sailed ; and then the complete faihire of the expedition of 1818-9 
would obtrude itself on us, and add still more paiu to our anxiety. 
We had not a relative or friend, that we were aware of, in the Expe- 
dition ; still, we felt the "great Question" on whieh tliey were 
?ngaged was England's — was ours — it w'as full of peril, and they ^\ ere 
3ur countrymen, and therefore they claimed from us a feeling and a 
regard beyond all and every other expedition that had e\er left our 
chores. For England's honour they went forth, and it was for her 
to recover them. But how ? Not by flights of enthusiastic fancy ; 
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not by the doubtful impressions and influences of talked of " inten- 
tions," at Tariance with the Instructions ; but bj following in tbe 
track which had been laid dou>n for him at the hett meant qfachievinf 
the great object of his voyage. Until we had done this, we felt all 
attempts were like pursuing the shadow of '* a lifeless fire." These 
were our feelings in 1850. Our views as to the course the Franklin 
Expedition would take were simple, and formed on the Instructions 
given to him on his sailing, viz., That he would proceed to LaneaHer 
Sound and Barrow* 8 Strait, and without stopping to " examine ani/ 
openings northward or southward of that strait y^* that he would 
^^ push on^^ to the westward until he had reached the meridian of Cape 
Walker, or about 98° W., and the latitude of 74i** N. Haying 
attained that point, from thence he would penetrate the unknown 
Melville Sound, and endeavour to cross it in a southerly and westerly 
course towards Behring's Strait. As to the rumours of disaster and 
loss — whether crushed by the middle ice, destroyed by fire, wrecked 
by storm or by hidden rocks — none of these were confirmed; we, 
therefore, gave no heed to them. 

It will be seen, from what we have said of the expeditions under 
Austin, Penny, Ross, and that of our American friends under De 
llaven, that their efforts would be confined to the examination of the 
passages uortli of Barrow's Strait ; or if to the southward, west of 
th(' 98° of western longitude. But it having been suggested to Lady 
Franklin, tliat the western coast of llogont's Inlet and the western 
side of Boothia should be searched, under the conviction that Sir 
John Franklin, in reti-eating to the stores at Fury Beach, might 
adopt the route by the strait of James Ross, and crossing the 
isthmus into the Gulf of Boothia, so reach those important supplies, 
aided by several sympathizing friends. Lady Franklin purchased the 
Prince Albert, a vessel of S9 tons, the command of which was given 
to Connnander C. Codrington Forsjlh, R.N.,who oftered his services 
free of anv renumcration. In her also went Mr. AV. V. Snow, a 
volunteer : tliis gentleman had come ]nirpos(»ly from America to join 
in this little expedition. The general instnietions were, a thorough 
search of the west coast of Kegeut'is Inlet to the Gulf of Boothia, the 
western side of Hoothia into .lames l^)ss's Strait, and down to Simp- 
son's vStrait. Tli(^ Prince Alhcrl sailed from Aberdeen 5th June, 
l>s5().* AV^e cannot hut say the arguments in favour of a search in 
this direction were reasonable: the strait of .lames Ross and the 
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isthmus of Boothia were both known, and o£fered fair facilities for 
escape from Melville Sound to Fury Beach. A " western sea/* from 
the western side of North Somerset and Boothia was said to exist ; 
at all events, the land or sea west of 95® W., between the parallels of 
70* and 73® N., was undescribed. 

28th September, 1850 — The North Star, James Saunders, Master 
commanding, arrived at Spithead.* This vessel, loaded with provi- 
sions, had been despatched to Lancaster Sound and Barrow's Strait, 
1849, with the hope of intercepting and preventing the return of the 
Investigator, Captain Bird. Additional Instructions had also been 
Beat by her to Sir James Boss. The North Star failed to cross the 
middle ice, and was compelled to winter (1849-50) in Wolstenholme 
Sound. Being liberated in the spring (1850), she proceeded to Lan- 
caster Sound, but being unable to reach Leopold Harbour, Jackson's 
Inlet, Ports Bowen or Neill, she finally landed the provisions " in a 
bay just within the easternmost Wollaston Island." The failure to 
communicate with Sir James Boss or Captain Bird defeated all the 
humane objects of the Admiralty. In the mean time, as we have 
shown, the Enterprise and Investigator had returned, and been sent 
to Behring's Strait ; and another expedition, vmder Captains Austin 
and Ommaney, had been despatched to Barrow's Strait. We 
have often thought it had been much better had Mr. Saunders endea- 
voured to commimicate with Captain Austin's squadron ; he knew, 
fix)m Captain Penny, they were in Lancaster Sound, and the season 
was not so far advanced but that he might have spared some little 
time to accomplish so greatly desirable an object. 

The Hudson's Bay Company, 30th September, 1850,t received 
despatches from Sir John Boss, dated 13tb and 22nd August pre- 
vious, which were immediately forwarded to the Admiralty. The 
only matter worthy record here was the extraordiuary report, of 
which the following is the substance : — " On the 13th August natives 
were discovered on the ice, near Cape York (Melville Bay), with 
whom it was deemed advisable to communicate. Lieuteuaut Cat or, 
in the Intrepid, and Commander Phillips, with the Esquimaux inter- 
preter of the Felix, were detached on this service." Prom Comman- 
der Phillips's subsequent reports to Sir John Boss we extrac't the 
following: — "As soon as the Esquimaux observed one of their owu 
race in our boat, they ran to meet us, throwing up their hauds, and 

• See Parliamentary Papers, No. 97, "Arctic Expedition," pp. 5(1 — OS. 
t Il/id., pp. 83— S8. 
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expressing signs of satisfaction. . . . Our interpreter appeared 
to understand and be understood by them, and a long and earnest 
conversation took place, in which the gold-laced capB of some of 
the officers were alluded to." The subject of the conversation wm 
said to be, — " In the winter of 1846, when snow was falling, two 
ships were broken up by the ice a good way off, in the direction of 
Cape Dudley-Digges, and afterwards burnt by a fierce and nnmerouB 
tribe of natives. . . The ships were not whalers, as epaulettes were 
worn by some of the white men. ... A part of the crews were 
drowned; that the remainder were some time in huts or tents, apart from 
the natives ; that they had guns, but no balls, were in a weak and 
exhausted condition, and were subsequently killed by the natives with 
darts or arrows." This appalling account was investigated on the 
spot, and Wolstenholme Sound was reached by Captain Ommaney ; 
the wintering spot of the North Star was discovered, but nothing else 
was found to confirm the tragic tale of Adam Beck, Sir John Boss's 
interpreter. " On the report being cleared up," in the words of 
Captain Fenny, the whole of the searching ships pursued their ori- 
ginal object, and crossed to Lancaster Sound. At the time, this 
report created much painful sensation ; but it always seemed to us, 
much more than it deserved. We may notice it again on the arrival 
of the Felix, 

The Frince Albert, Commander C. C. Forsyth, B.N., arrived 
at Aberdeen October Ist, 1850.* She brought the first intelli- 
gence that traces of the missing expedition had been discovered at 
Point Biley and at Beechey Island, by Captain E. Ommaney and 
officers of H.M.S. Assistance and Intrepid^ 28rd August, 1850. 
Ghreat was the joy and exalted the hopes of all, arising out of this, 
the discovery of the first traces of the Erebus and Terror. The 
Prince Albert, it will be remembered, had been sent by Lady Frank- 
lin to examine Prince Begent's Inlet; it appears she had been unable 
to reach Brentford Bay, having found the ice to extend from Fuiy 
Beach, across Begent's Inlet, to about Port Bowen. Commander 
C. C. Forsyth then returned, with the intention of proceeding down 
the western side of North Somerset, but found the pack extending 
across Barrow's Strait, firom Leopold Island to the entrance of Wel- 
lington Channel. Foiled in getting to the westward, the Prince 
Albert returned, " being the last and smallest vessel that left Eng- 
land, and the first that arrived in Barrow's Strait ;" and, it may be 

* See Parliamentary Papers, No. 97, " Arctic Expedition, 1861," p. 68. 
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added, the firtt home,* However, the intelligence she brought was 
most important, as it cleared away alL the rumours of disaster, of 
which it was said Baffin's Bay was the scene. The remains, ropes, <&c., 
brought home by the Frince Alherty underwent careful examination, 
and were pronounced at once, from the marks, &c., as being British. 
The evidence subsequently offered by the graves of three men who 
bad died at Beechey Island, belonging to the Franklin Expedition, 
confirmed the conclusion that that expedition had wintered there in 
1845 and 6. An account of the trip of the Prince Albert, by Com- 
mander Forsyth, was read before the Boyal Geographical Society of 
London, on November 11th, at the opening of the session, 1850-1. 
We have already remarked on the deep interest evinced by this 
Society for Arctic exploration ; perhaps, of all the scientific bodies, 
none have shown for the solution of the " Great Problem" more 
steady feeling, or given greater aid to complete this truly British 
question, not only by encouraging the production and reading of 
"Arctic Papers" at its meetings, but also in the assistance rendered 
by the subscriptions of its presidents and fellows. We allude parti- 
cularly to the search for the Franklin Expedition.f More than one 
plan has been materially aided and put into active operation in this 
humane cause by their example and liberality. 

The labours of this distinguished Society are now beginning to be 
appreciated. Of their usefulness and important influence, in a maritime 
country like ours, there cannot exist a doubt, not only in advancing the 
spread of geographical knowledge, which, rightly understood, embraces 
"a vast field of study, in which collectively, all our arts, sciences, and 
pursuits are in close and obvious connection," J but also as furnishing 
fixed and faithful data for the extension of commercial enterprise. 
Preceding Commander Forsyth's paper was one by Mr. Cartwright, 
which was simply an enumeration of recent Arctic voyages, and what 
had been done to recover our absent countrymen. The former, as 
we have said, was an outline of the voyage of the Prince Albert ; it 
consisted of little more than a list of the dates of arrival and depar- 
ture of that vessel on her passage out and home. The only portion of 
it worthy notice was the recent discovery of the first traces at Point 

• This " Voyage of tlie Prince Albert,'^ by Mr. W. P. Snow, was publii»lied 

1851. 

f Sir John Franklin was one of the Vice-Presidents of tlie Royal Geograpliical 
Society, and one of its most est^^emed and talented members. 

X See the President, Admiral W. H. Smyth's, Address, " Royal Creographical 
Society's Journal, 1850," p. Ixvi. 
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Eiley and the wintering station of the Erehus and l^error at Beechcf 
Ishind. As neither of these papers touched on the original plan of 
the voyage, or the course Sir John Franklin was likely to pursue 
(agreeable to his orders) after leaving Beeehey Island, and as, henoe, 
his probable position remained unindicated, and was left to be Jixei 
at the fancy or the will of any or every one, however unacquainted, 
prejudiced, precipitous, or wild on the subject, we thought that any 
paper that should calmly and reasonably investigate the subject 
could not fail to be acceptable to the Society. Such a paper was at 
the time absolutely necessary, as opinions the most contradictory and 
absurd were prevalent. They embraced three-fourths of the compass, 
and were witlidrawing attention from the true direction of search, 
— tlie direction in which Sir John Franklin was sent — ^from the 
south and west to the north, from Cape Walker to the Wellington 
Channel. In resohing, then, to furnish a paper, our object was, 
to recall attention to the starting points — to the views entertained as to 
the question in the year 1845 — the Plan of Sir John Barrow and the 
lustructions foimded upon it, to accomplish which Sir John Franklin 
and his gallant officers and crews went forth from amongst us. 

We were aware of the scanty materials at command. We knew that 
beyoud the Franklin Instructions, the failure down Peel's Sound, 
and the evidence of tlie just discovered traces at Beecliey Island 
and Point Kiley, these were all the materials existing upon which 
to work. The subject remained as it did in 1S45 ; all beyond was 
mere conjecture, and the best evidence of its being so was shown in 
the monstrous notions then prevailing. To restrain wild theory, to 
aid reason, and to give hope where anxiety dei)ressed, we set to work. 
Our paper (tlie original of which is b(»f(»re us) ischited 0th December, 
1S50. It is addressed to the then I'resident of the Ilovid Geoera- 
l)hical Society, Captain (now Admiral) W. II. Smyth, a gentleman 
alike distinguished for his highly seientitic acquirements, his profound 
anti([iiarian lore, and his excellency of heart ; in short, one of the 
first an<l most tal(Mited olVicers of that Naw of which we all are, or 
ougiit to be, so ])roiid. AVr sliall give running extracts from it. 
These will show our own vic'^\s at the time, 1>>.")0, before Cape 
AValker liad been rearlied ; and troni them, too, niav be irathenHl the 
prrrailitK/ four regardijig tlie search tor tlie I'ranklin E\i)e<lition, <ic. 

After alluding to the hetnre named two ])aj)ers, and the Xorth- 
AVcst I*assage, now '' of painfully ahsoi'bing interest bv the lon^' 
absence of the Franklin l']\pedition, . . . the eritieal position in 
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on the subject, . . . the misconception as to the route taken and 
the present position and resources of Sir John Franklin . . . shown 
in the distracting plans offered for his relief" It then gives Franklin's 
Instructions, Sections 5, 6, and 7, which it fears " have not been suf- 
ficiently considted," and yet ''Sir John Franklin would read and 
follow them, and we must do the same if we would get on his trail." 
The inference drawn from the above sections is, " That the Franklin 
Expedition was to proceed, Jlrsty direct to Cape Walker j and from 
thence , , , to the south and west, between Cape Walker and 
Banks* Landy with the view of reaching the open sea to the westward 
of\2(f W., emerging prohahly between Wollaston and Banks' Lands; " 
or, " secondly, that route being impracticable, from the presence of 
land or permanent ice, if, in passing the entrance of Wellington 
Channel," he " observed it to be open and clear of ice, he was at 
liberty to attempt a passage to the westward by that channel, or still 
to persevere to the south-westward." It should be remembered that 
at the time we wrote this (1850), there was the whole space between 
Cape "Walker and Banks* Land (called Parry's or Melville's Sound) 
offering a fair prospect of a passage, the same as when Franklin 
saQed, equal, on the 74' parallel, to about 280 miles, and an opening 
to the south-west, between Wollaston and Banks' Lands, of perhaps 
200 miles. With a favourable sea and wind, a few days of fortunate 
navigation would have brought Franklin to the meridian of 120° W., 
where it was known at the time there was an open sea, as, " beyond 
this, and to Behring's Strait, no land is visible from the American 
shore of the Polar Sea." The question of a North-West Passage 
would then have been at once settled and for ever. True, to tlie 
southward of the space above noticed lay Victoria Land, witli its 
northern limits undefined. Still, Franklin's course was to the south- 
west ; and it was thought not improbable, if drawn by circumstances 
more to the eastward, wliether he might not find a passage eastward 
of WoUaston Land, between it and Victoria Land. But to return 
to the paper. Alluding to the rumour that the Erebus and Terror 
were lost in the middle ice, it says : — 

" Fortunately, the traces recently discovered at Beecliey Island and 
Point Biley, leave not a doubt as to the expedition liaving been 
there, . . no doubt on its outward course to Cape AValker. . . 
AVhoever reads the Admiralty Instructions will notice liow emphati- 
cally this cape is mentioned as being the first object for attainment ; 
and Franklin, so zealous and alive to all that tended to the ultimate 
success of the expedition, would look to hia arrival at Cape Walker 
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mth feelings of the deepest solicitude. It would be his first point to 
arrive at^ and his l^stfor departure. It tcould be his last knatcn pod' 
tio)ifor leatnng despatches ; it would separate the past from thefutwn^ 
— tlie ])ast old and familiar, the future new and hopeful ; it therefore 
would become invested with paramount interest. Scarcely a doubt 
arises but that he left Beechey Island or Point Biley under favourable 
circumstances for Cape Walker, — ^the distance is short, — and that he 
readied it. Assume he had been frozen up in the Straita, he would 
then have drifted to the eastward, and we should have known it ; or, 
say he could not cross the strait to Cape AValker, he would then have 
retiu*Ded to the northward, and left despatches on Beechey Island or 
Point liiley. Grant that he has been wrecked, stiU, one cannot con- 
ceive that both ships and their boats, and all the men, have been swat- 
lowed up at one ^fell swoop, and lefl not a vestige : it is improbable. 
Cape Walker has been gained, and there are his despatches left. . . 
11 is views would now turn to the southward and westward; based on 
Ca{>e AVidker he would commence liis explorations, to achieve which 
he would make every sacrifice. Between Cape Walker' on the N,E,, 
Banks' Land to the N, W,, Woll^ston Land to the S. JFl, and Tictoris 
l^nd to the 8.E., icithin this area will he befound.**^ As regards the 
non-existeucc of despatches at Ik^echey Island, the following passage 
occurs. *' Tlie querulous have wondered that despatches were not left 
at Point Kiley or Beechey Island. It should be recollected, Franklin, 
when he was at Point Kiley or Beechey Island, had done nothing, and 
had cou8e<iuently nothing to conimmiicate ; he was on old ground, and 
had not reached its ultitnate point, from whence he was to depart in 
search of the new ; he woidd consider further the possibility of 
Harrow's Strait being frozen up, and his despatches not accessible; 
and as ///W orders and course Jay to the southward, he would leave them 
on the south sidt» of Harrow's Strait, as Cape AValker could be more 
readily n^ached i'roni Port Leopold (from the eastward) by land, if 
not practicable by sea, the land being then (ISio) supposed to be 
continuous. . . When Sir James Boss left his ships at Port 
Leopold on a land trij) to the westward, it was with the hope of 
rcuchintj Cape ll^iUccr. Ho could have had no idea that the land at 
Ca])e iiunny would have 5»o changed its bcarini; — say at right angles 
to itself, and k\id him directly south. T have little hesitation in 
adding, he never expected to liud Pranklin in that direction. . . 

* It will be seen from this note that we always considered that Franklin would 
j)cr8ist in making westing and southing where he could between Cape \Valker and 
Bttnks' Land— agreeable to liis Instructions. 
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Let Qfl look azoand us from Gape Walker, and examine the nature of 
tlie landfl Idready known; from them we may draw a reasonable in- 
ference as to what the lands are in a S.W. direction ; that is, in the 
area I hare already referred to. If one looks over a chart of this 
part of the globe, he will be stmok with the eztraordmary manner in 
which the land is broken up in all direddons ; — ^formed of primitive 
and trap rocks ; the result of violent action is shown in the deeply 
indented, irregnlar inlets, jagged bays and ishmds ; and when the 
dimate is remembered, a reference to Dove's isothermal charts, and 
Fury's interesting papers on the temperature at Melville Island (in 
1819 and 1820), will exhibit this tract as one of tiie coldest spots on 
our globe— « nucleus fer the production of ice, with jagged, deep 
inlets to keep it tn HHk When these are considered, the surprise is 
that so much has been done by our Polar heroes. In no part of the 
world is so disjointed, irregular a coast-line to be found, with such a 
dimate. England may be unfortunate, having such enormous diffi- 
culties to contend with in solving the North- West Question ; but the 
honour should and will be hers — our Jaeh will float through it one day.* 

'* With a country possessing such geographical features, and with a 
dimate whose mean annual temperature is scarcely above zero, has 
the gallant Franklin and his noble feUows to contend. Ice-bound, 
but land-locked, and safe as regards his ships, he may not be able to 
refaraee without abandoning them ; which no Naval officer would do 
unless necessity, ever imperious, compelled him. Franklin and his 
crews would hold together as long as hope remained ; that lost, he 
would retrace to Fury Beach or Port Leopold. . . He would know 
Port Leopold was the most ready for access, for communication, 
and for succour from the eastward. As to going south, with the 
ehance of obtaining supplies through the Hudson's Bay Company's 
territories, he would not ; their inhospitable coasts would be fraught 
with too many painful reminiscences of the year 1819. No; if 
compelled to abandon he would look for a relieving expedition &om 
the eastward, and Cape Walker would again become the spot about 
which all his hopes of rescue would turn. 

" I have not a doubt but the missing Expedition will be found in 
the space indicated; and we know nothing, nothing of it, because we 
have not reached Cape Walker. As to resources, of this we have 
reasonable hope, the enormous migration of deer, oxen, birds, <fec., <fcc., 

• Without protending to the gift of propliecy, wc may say our Jack has now 
been borne through the North- West Passage ; not hterally afloat in a ship or boat, 
but still afloat oyer water-borne ice, and it was done by British enterprise. 
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lead one to this cheering concluBion. . • All travellen by land qd 
the north coast of America, and our Polar voyagerB, too, by aea, con- 
firm rather than dispel it. . . Hungry men will eat almost any- 
thing ; certainly would rather support existence by eating seals and 
even blubber, than perish. Here, again, let it be borne in mind tiol 
Parry, in 1819, got together 3,766 lbs. of proYisions at MelviDe 
Island — separated as it is hy two straits from the American oanHnetU,* 

*^ I will now assume that Franklin has been compelled to relinqoiih 
all further attempt to the south'tcesttoard, from the existence of land 
or permanent ice, shutting him out in that direction. In such case 
he would again consult his Instructions ; which would result in hk 
turning his attention to the north side of Barrow's Strait, and to the 
channels leading to the northward and westward between the Pany 
Islands. 

" In reviewing the various passages leading to theconsummatioiiof 
the great object of the expedition, that between Melville Island and 
Banks' Land would be noticed, and at once rejected (see Section 6 of 
Franklin's Instructions). It is only in the event of Franklin being 
in a position so far west as to see open tcater there, thai he itoM 
attempt to get westward hy that channel, Wellington Channel would 
occur to him, and tlie state of the ice as he passed it on his outward 
passage ; but the fact of despatches not having been found at Beechey 
Island or Point Riley, both admirable localities for leaving them, 
being on the south-eastern entrance of that channel, and the most 
accessible from the east, go to prove that it was seen to be ice-blocked 
w^hen he passed it, and any attempt that way would end only in dis- 
appointment. He would therefore not attempt the Wellington 
Channel. 

" We must, then, seek for him in or by one of the channels farther 
west ; . . that is, by one of the straits formed hy Bathurst, Byam 
Martin, or Melville Islands. Thus far we have been guided by the In- 
structions, and the probable course of Franklin in his attempt to carry 
them out. The inferences arc, we think, re^isonable." The paper 
then continues tlie inquiry h^-potlietically : " Whichever outlet to the 

* At the time Franklin sailed, and (?ven up to 1850, the lamented Paprr, Sir 
John Kichardfion, and Dr. Rac werv^ cousidort'd the first authorities as to the 
abundance of animal life in tlic localiticH risitiMl hv them. Many other authorities 
might be given. Of coiu*E»e all lands, neas, and rivers are not alike prolific in 
animal life ; because all parts do not produi'c Ufe-sustaining matter, whether aninwl 
or vegetable. Sterile limestone, or primitive rocks, are scarcely likely to attract 
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north-west has been chosen, . . there I follow with the hope of 
fixing his present position ; but as regards the nation's duty, no perils 
should dismay or arrest us in the prosecution of the search for the 
mJHsing navigators. As to pecuniary expense, humanity forbids such 
sordid thought where life and honour are pending. Alive or dead, 
the fiite of the Expedition should be known. I continue my inquiry, 
then, north about by the channels before-named ; the same remarks 
xpplj to either." After quoting Capt. Eitzjames, who was ^'for 
edging north-west till in long. 140° W.," and the opinions of various 
Arctic authorities, — that of Col. Sabine, who thinks that " should they 
have succeeded in getting into the open water described by Wrangell, 
they may be as likely to come down on the Asiatic side as the 
American;" — of Sir Edward Belcher, who thinks " the probabilities are 
in favour of his safety until he reached the Arctic circle ; there he 
would be reduced to the necessity of following any open channels which 
offered southerly, and they may have led him to the northward of 
Asia: " — ^the paper continues, — "I hope he will turn up in or near 
Bebrmg's Strait ; but when I refer to Dove's isothermal chart, and 
find the line of mean annual temperature at zero to the southward of 
the Parry group, I am led to infer that he would not be able to pene- 
trate so far to the north and west as to be out of the reach of 
succour, either by retraciijg (with or without the ships) to some 
known headland, where he could obtain assistance in Barrow's Strait. 
. • Under fortuitous and most favourable circumstances he might 
reach so &r north as to have the genial influence of that higher tem- 
perature which, from the continued presence of the sun acting on 
the extremes of our earth, has led to the idea of a Polar Sea free, or 
nearly so, of ice ; in such a case the Polynia of Wrangell would tempt 
him to the west — but he would steer direct for Behring*s Strait. . . 
Then a new difficulty arises, How would he get south again ? The 
barrier of ice investing both poles between the 65® and 75° parallels 
would offer insuperable obstacles to his progress, rendered still more 
formidable by the land recently discovered to the northward of Beh- 
ring's Strait by the Serald and Flover. But why enter on hypothesis ? 
even should he be there we are not bereaved of hope ; he might even 
then take to that permanent ice, and obtain relief and safety from 
Captain CoUinson's expedition. 

" I have thus endeavoured to trace Franklin and his noble feUows to 
the north ; I have had to grope my devious way darkly ; but when the 
position and configuration of the Parry Islands is duly considered, 
when tiie known severity of the climate is fully weighed, 1 think I 
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have not instituted an uninteresting, uninstnictive inqoifji Airf ttiU 
myjirm belief is that he it icebound in the area I have trnd i ca te d ^ f.e^ 
to the south and ivestward from Cape Walker, and thai the expeditien 
is safe.'* The paper then notices with regret the fiuluie of the 
expedition under Sir James Boss, and with pleasure the nfling of 
that under Capts. Austin and Ommanej, and the hopes entertnned 
from it ; remarks on the generous kindness of our brethren of the 
United States ; smiles at the Esquimaux, Adam Beck's report, and 
notes " the Skrellings of Scandinavian history have paawd away;" 
hints at the tardiness of the Hudson's Bay Company, ^ with their 
appliances at hand, and the Coppermine and Machemse fiommg to and 
washing the lands holding Franklin and his gallant eompamions ta 
detention ;^^ and concludes by referring to Dr. Bae's letter to Sir 
John Bichardson, in which he says, '* the intervening space between 
the western points of Wollaston Land north to Banks^ Land ia to be 
searched by Commander PuUen." It will be seen that this paper is 
framed on the original Plan, and the Instructions founded on that 
plan — these had led to the appointment of Sir John Franklin, and it 
was and is presumed, that by them {%, 0., the Flan and Instructions), 
he would be governed in his attempt to solve the '* question of a 
North- West Passage." Tlic paper takes a mere common sense view of 
what ice might conclude Franklin would do, in the absence of all inform 
maiion as to what he had done. It takes for granted that he would 
follow his Instructions, and which, up to the time we write (1857), we 
have no proof that he has not done, W'e saw other and extreme views 
apart from the Instructions acquiring an undue importance, and we 
wished to arrest their progreas. Our object in the paper was to recall 
the past, to bring back the recollection of the orders under which 
Franklin was acting, the direction he was to proceed in, and to show 
that, hy following him in that direction, we should be pursuing tlie only 
reasDuable course open to us. AV^e believed by doing so we should 
trace and relieve him. Tlie change of search from the south-west to 
the north-west we viewed with the grvafcat aj>prrhe?ision, not only as 
turning our hacks on Franklin and his rrtfirs, hut also as fraught with 
disappointment, sorrow, and distress. Jf'c then fore pointed out, thatj 
although the Expedition might he nnahle to reach Cape Walker (from 
the accunuilati(in (;f iee aljout it), still it would persist to make westing 
and southing, where it could, over the whole space between that cape and 
Banks Land, and havin;; jj:ainecl the nieridian of jMelville Island— 
haviui; attained such large irr.'^ting, Ui' [\A{ assured that new ideas 
would arise in Franklin's mind, and make it ([uestiouable >\ith him 
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whether, even though he should have seen Wellington Channel 
''open and ice-£ree" when he passed it, it would not be wiser to 
attempt one of the passages between the more western of the Parry 
Idaiids than to lose a season by retracing to Wellington Channel. All 
tiie passages between these islands, it was imagined, led into the same 
sea as Wellington Channel; and if the latter was free of ice, with a 
current setting to the eastward, it was only a fair conclusion that the 
we ste rn passages were free also ; and therefore the large westing he 
had attained would place him in a better position for the ultimate 
snooessful completion of his Yoyage. 

How far our yievni (1850) have been correct we leave others to 
judge ; for ourselves, even at this time (1857), with all the additional 
information obtained durmg years of persevering daring and toil on 
the part of our sailors, we can see no reason to alter them materially. 
We still think the course we have indicated should have been fol- 
lowed, f . «., we should have followed Pranklin where we sent him. 
The absence of despatches at Beechey Island was no argument that, 
hence^ he had gone up Wellington Channel, Franklin had not then 
reached the first paint of hie Instructions, Cape Walker, where they 
would be sought for. We may regret that no notices of his intended 
movements were left there {guery, May he not have left despatches, 
and we have not foiind them P), but we cannot^ Itence, conclude he 
went up that Wellington Channel, 

As we have before said, this paper was addressed to the President, 
and, as we have iinderstood, it was (as usual in such cases) referred 
to an '' Arctic authority," and considered " conjectural." So it was ; 
but only in so much as it conjectured Sir John Franklin would follow 
the Instructions laid down for his guidance : the imaginists thought 
he would not. In thinking so, they forgot that they were rejecting 
the only guide they had to him. We had received no intelligence 
from Franklin. How could any one tell but what he was following 
out his orders to completion, and had partially succeeded ? 

It is now admitted on all hands that conjecture formed the basis of 
the majority of the plans of search for recovering the lost ones ; if 
not, how is it that they vary so greatly in their direction ? Let us 
glance at a few ? We will commence with ** JVIelville Islaud in the 
west." Has not the search been recommended from that island, 
including " all the passages between the Parry Islands, . . Wel- 
lington Channel, . . . Jones's Sound, ... to tlio great 
sound at the head of Baflln's Bay," and even vid Spitzbergen ? all 
this by the north, in face of Franklin's Instructions, and w ithout a 
particle of evidence up to this period (1850), to prove that he was 
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unable to reach Cape Walker, aud to get on to the south-i 
Looking southward and commencing eastward, have not plans oi 
search been proposed for an examination of the coasts extending 
from the southern limits of the whale fishery, Davis's Strait, to 
Hudson*8 Bay, Pury and Hecla Strait, both sides, and the bottom of 
Prince Segent's Inlet, Peel's Sound, Boothia, Back's Ghneat Fiah 
Briver, Victoria, WoUaston, and Banks' Lands, the entire examina- 
tion of the Arctic American coast-line onwards to Behring's Strait, 
and, to crown the whole, even the strait between Melville Island snd 
Banks' Land, from which Franklin was specially warned ; altogether 
mixing the probable with the improbable in one distracting mass? 
Where was fact and evidence all this time? There was neither. 
Conjecture w as busy with it all : she trampled on the Franklin In- 
structions, and sent reason beside herself. Let any one who has 
really gone into the question of Arctic discovery examine the yarious 
opinions that liave from time to time been expressed ; he must, 
indeed, be professionally blind, or much prejudiced, who does not at 
once admit that an expedition sent to a given place or spot, and from 
thence in a particular direction, if not heard from, or not returning, 
must be sought for at that place or spot, and in that direction. An 
analogous case in private life would be deemed a very simple matter. 
Then why, because public, should it be invested with so much gravity, 
and involve such coutrariety of opinion ? In the case of the Franklin 
Expedition, it was ordered to a given meridian and to a given parallel, 
and from tlience in a specified direction. It has not been heard of 
since its departure from its wintering place, on its outward route. 
Various undoubted relics have been found, belonging to the Expedi- 
tion, indicating the presence of a ])art of the suftering crews, but 
nothing positive as to the ships. The Expedition, as a whole, is 
wrapped in mystery. A'arious arginnents have been raised as to its 
position, founded on its long absence, and gn^at weight has been 
jittachod to them ; but these should have been received with caution, 
especially as tliey were in reunions where movement in ships is con- 
fined to a few weeks' hampered navigation. Then, again, long 
absence cannot amiul, or make the Instructions a dead letter; it 
rather makes them more imperative, and of greater force. In seeking 
the Franklin Plxpedition, tiie sense of the Instructions given to it 
shcmhl have been adopted in the si'areli. The Instructions, in short, 
are the only sure and safe guiile to the whereabouts, or the fate of 
the missing Expedition. The *' intent i(^ns " attributed to JSir John 
Franklin should have had no weight -tliey are not included in 
the orders under which he was directed to act ; we therefore 
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could never see the reason for placing any value on them. To assume 
that he would attempt to cany them out, in face of his orders, dero- 
gafces from the fair fame of this great commander. Not that we 
think he did not express his views and " intentions." The Welling- 
ton Channel and the open sea of Wrangell obtained much attention 
st the time (1845) ; it was thought to extend to the north of the 
Parry Islands, and induced a sanguine hope of success in that direc- 
tion for the solution of the Question. But these '* intentions" ought 
to have been regarded as after objects, after having failed in all 
attempts to reach Cape Walker and the south-west. We may rest 
aasured, that with Sir John Franklin his Instructions were sacred, 
and not to be broken. Again, to act upon future intentions, which 
involved many points of difference of direction from that special 
point to which he was ordered, before we knew aught of the move- 
ments of the Expedition, was manifestly premature and wrong. 
These were our views at the time, and we have seen no reason to 
alter them. However, the Wellington Channel and Jones's and 
Smith's Soiinds obtained (as we anticipated) almost entire possession 
of men's minds, and Cape Walker and the south-west were ignored. 
We feel, then, after what we have said, we may with propriety again 
ask the question, '* Have we sought the Franklin Expedition in the 
right direction ?*' 

The year passed away. It was a year full of activity ; all deplored 
the protracted absence of our unfortunate countrymen ; all looked 
with satisfaction on the magnitude of the efforts made for their relief 
and recovery ; and though deferred, still from them they gained hope. 
The Government had certainly done its best to do right ; had sho^\^l 
its feeling and its sympathy for both those abroad and at home. We 
cannot close the year better than in the words of Admiral W. 11. 
Smyth, President of the Eoyal Geographical Society:* — " The British 
nation has a right to expect that the Government of this great mari- 
time country will do all in its power to carry succour to those so 
especially requiring it ; and nobly has it met that expectation, as 
well in the outfits of the expedition as in proclaiming a munificent 
reward for those who find and relieve the sufierers. AVhatcver may 
be the result of these measures, one useful moral will he elicited. It 
will be showTi, that when En^^ishmen are ready and willing to hazard 
their lives for their country's honour, they will nut be neglected in the 
hour of peril." 

* See " Anniversary Address, May, 1850," p. lui. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PLAXS — ADMIRAL TATLOB — ME. BKOW — BEHBIKO's 8TBAITS XXPE» 
D1TI0N8 — BEPOET OK THE EK-KO— " PEIKOB ALBSBT'b'* 8BC0KD 
VOYAGE — OBJECT — PULLEN AND CAPE BATHUB8T — ^LIBUTBKA5T 
BABNABD — MIC1IAEL0W8KI — AUSTIN EETUEN8 — PENNY IUITVB98 

— COMMITTEE OP INQUIBY ON THEIE PEOCEEDINQS OKMANET 

— OSBOBN — BEOWNB — ALDBICU M*CLINTOCK — BEMABKB. 

Eear-Admibal Tatlob, C.B. (4th January, 1851),* proposed to 
the Admiralty a combined land and water expedition, to examine all 
tlie fiords in Barrow's Strait and Banks' Land. 

This is a lengthy, rambling, inconsequential, and yet hopeful paper, 
difficult to be understood ; but so far as we are enabled to understand 
it, its object is to recommend a land and water expedition under the 
direction of his son, with "four Esquimaux and some of our own 
people, . . . provided with Esquimaux dogs and sledges, . . . 
seal-skin boats, ... a schooner, and launch fitted as a steam- 
boat." With these he would undertake "to examine all the fiords 
in Barrow's Strait, from longitude about 80® to 100'' ; and if no 
tidings were discovered, would examine Banks' Land and all iU 
fiords the follo\niig summer." AVe do not find their lordships took 
advantage of the well intentioned but not over-profound views of the 
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rhieh the Buddand and SpalBeureif Bivers and Hotham Inlet had heen 
iflited. Yarioas reports firom the natiyes of ships and men on the 
lOrthem coast.* In November, 1849, a native of Buckland Biver 
bated two ships, as large as the Flover, had, in the course of the 
ommer of 184(8, stood in shore to the eastward of Point Barrow, 
nd were visited bj some Esquimaux ; but the water shoaling, the 
easels put about to the northward, and were no more seen. This 
sport was said to have been brought during the summer, 1848, by a 
ative who had been on board, and who visited Kotzebue Sound 
iresrj summer, but he was not met with by Commander Moore. 

In April, 1850, Mr. Pim, having been despatched to Michaelowski, 
a Norton Sound, to obtain any information the Bussian authorities 
[Dght have relative to Sir John Franklin, brought a report from 
hem to the effect that, in the summer of 1848, a party of two 
fficers and ten men were on the north coast with two boats ; they 
rere in distress, and bartered their arms for provisions. This intel- 
igence had reached Michaelowski through the Bussian trading 
KMt on the Biver Ek-ko. In May, 1850, four natives arrived 
it Kotzebue Sound from the northward; one who had visited the 
hip before, and appeared to understand her mission, reported a 
Lumber of people like ourselves "were a long way to the northward." 
L chieTs son assured one of Commander Moore's officers there was no 
ruth in this report, but others of the tribe maintained the truth of it. 
[mmediately on the breaking up of the ice, the Flover proceeded 
o the northward to ascertain the truth of these reports. Arrived at 
[cy Cape, Commander Moore left the ships with two boats. At 
Point Barrow he was informed that a number of people had arrived 
it a river called the Ko-pakj or Coo-pack^ — when, he was unable to dis- 
X)ver ; that they had bartered their arms for food ; were now dead, and 
buried by the natives there. On being questioned as to the manner of 
their deaths, they appeared reluctant to answer. Commander INIoore 
offered rewards to the natives to be guided to the spot, but they 
refused, excusing themselves by saying, " there were no huts on the 
journey at which they could stop." From what he coiikl under- 
stand, he places the Ko-pak close to the Mackenzie. At Wain^vrlght 
Lnlet he "met a large number of natives just returned from tlie 
aorthward. Here he received further information of tlie two boats 
that were said to have arrived at the Ko-pak, or Coo-poin-ine." Tlie 

• Sec Parliamentary Papers, No. 97, "Arctic Kxiudition, 1851," pj). 28—^1 i 
;t pp. 36—40. 
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crcwB had quarrelled with the natives, who had kiUed the whole of 
them, and had buried " some on one side the river, and the lemaindsr 
on the other/' and the arms collected *' made a large pile; .... 
that one of the boats still remained at the Ko-pak ; the other had 
been washed away to sea. I made inquiries of a woman if she knew 
anything regarding the boats and men said to have been killed at the 
Coo-pom-me P and she said. No ; and yet it was from her party (saji 
Commander Moore) the men told us the news." Captain Kdlett* 
" is of opinion that these reports have been entirely created by the 
anxiety of all on board the Plover to obtain information^ wiiidi has 
caused the natives to be fully aware of the subject on whidi tibe 
strangers wished to be informed. The Esquimaux are quick; and 
where it is likely that their natural cupidity would be gratifiedy 
are ever ready, can they but get a lead, to exercise their ingenuity 
by inventing a story. ... It was after he (Commander Moore) 
liad made the chief of the Hotham Inlet tribe perfectly understand 
the object of the Plover's wintering in those regions, that the majo- 
rity of these reports were received ; only one, on which not the 
least reliance was placed at the time, had been reported pre- 
viously. . . . The natives at Point Barrow had not actually seen 
cither the ships or the graves, . . . but had learned the story 
from some natives who came from the Ko-pak, with whom they meet 
to barter, at a place distant from Point Barrow ten sleeps, or days* 
journey (about 25 to 30 miles each). . . . All these reports 
refer to the autumn of IS-IS ; therefore, should there bo any truth 
in them, Commander Pullen must have imravelled them in 1849." 
We may observe, Commander Pullen appears to have had no commu- 
nication with tlie natives after leaving Return Beef; the truth or 
falsehood of these reports, therefore, could not be established, which 
is to be regretted. We know, on the authority of Sir John Bichard- 
80D, that ** the Esquimaux between Point Barrow and the Mackenzie 
carry on a trallic along the coast; the western party meet the eastern 
ones at Point liarter" early in August.f We have already noticed 
tiic rumours from Poel liivcr:J how far these have any connection 
with the reports extending; from IMichaelowski to Point Harrow wc 
cannot determine. "Tht^ whole of the small ext4?nt of coast acces- 
sible to ships (says Captain Kellett) at this moment (July, 1850) is 

* See rarlinmtMitary Tapors, Xo. 07, "Arctic KxjH'clition, ISol," pp. 20—21. 
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•liTewith tiiem'.'* Howerer, there is nothing impoBsible in them. 
May not the Ibnmklin Expedition, after leaving Beechej Island, 
1846, haye made large soathing and westing, agreeable to its In- 
stmctionBP 

Despatches were also received from Captains Collinson (13th Sep- 
tember, 1850) and M'Clure (28th July, 1850). The Investigatory 
Gi^tain M'Clore, hj a surprising passage frt)m Oahu, had beaten 
her consort, and arriyed first in Behring*s Strait. She had been 
communicated with hj the Merdldy Captain Kellett, who was on 
board of her. He describes her crew ^ in excellent health and high 
spirita, and the ship in excellent order. . . . Everything in the 
right place." The Inveitujfatar was last seen by the Plover 
(5th Angost, 1850), latitude 70» 44/ N., longitude 159^ 52" W., 
steering to the north under a press of canvass, with a strong south- 
west wind. Captain M'Clure's intentions were,* '^ to make between 
the American coast and the pack, as fiur to the eastward as the 180^ 
meridian, unless a fiivourable opening should earlier appear in the ice, 
which would lead me to infer I might push more directly for Banks* 
Land. . • • The season continuing favourable, it would be my 
anxious desire to get to the northward of Melville Island, and resume 
our search along its shores and the islands adjacent, as long as the 
navigation can be carried on, and then secure for the winter in the 
most eligible position which offers. In the ensuing spring, as soon as 
practicable for travelling parties to start, I should despatch as many 
aa the state of the crew will admit in different directions, ... to 
jyr^mmft minutely all bays, inlets, and islands towards the north-east. 
• . . Supposing the parties to have returned (without obtaining 
any due of the absent ships), and the vessels liberated by the 1st of 
August, my object would then be to push on towards Wellington 
Inlet (assuming that channel communicates with the Polar Sea), and 
search both its shores, unless, in so doing, some indication should be 
met with to show that parties from any of Captain Austin's vessels 
had done so, when I should return, and endeavour to penetrate in 
the direction of Jones's Sound, . . . and return to England." 

It will be observed, the whole of the route Captain M*Clure lays 
down for himself is based wholly on the assumption that Sir John 
Franklin has attempted the passage hy a northern route ; indeed, this 
northern route seems to have absorbed all other views, and yet no one 

• Parliamontary Papers, No. 97, "Arctic Expedition, 1850," p. 12. 
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knew the Franklin Expedition had failed to pan thromgk MehBU 
Sound to the south-toest; it uhu allpureUf eonjectmnd. 

The Enterprise, Captain CoUinson, having been delayed by figlit 
winds, (lid not reach Wainwright Inlet until the 15th August, 1850. 
Unsuccessful in &lling in with the Herald esc Planer, he at ODee 
stood to the north. He succeeded in rounding Point Ba r r ow , and 
reaching 153° West, but was ultimately forced to letum, beaten 
at all points by the insurmountable nature of the ioe he met with, 
and, the 29th of August having arrived, he waa compelled reluetaiitly 
to return to the southward. At Ghnintley Harbour he fell in with 
the Plover and Herald. Consulting with Captaina Kellett and MocHe^ 
it was resolved the Enterprise should winter at Hong Kong. 

The Herald, Captain H. Kellett, having returned to TgnglanH^ was 
this summer replaced in Behring's Strait by the JkedahUy Captain 
G. Qc. Wellesley, with similar instructions regarding aupplying and 
assisting the Plover, Commander Moore. 

The following report we copy from the Leader, 22nd Febnuoy, 
1851. The intelligence, it says, is contained in the Oolombo Oheervtr, 
under the date of Singapore, January 6th : — ^** I have it in my power, 
this month, to give you later information of the search whioh ia being 
prosecuted for the recovery of Sir John Franklin and hia party, than 
even the Admiralty itself is yet possessed of. H.M.S. Herald arrived 
here from the Arctic regions during the last week, and she baa the 
latest accounts from the for north. Near the extreme slation of the 
KuBsian Fur Company, they learned from the natives that a party of 
white men had been encamped 300 or 400 miles inland; that the 
Russians hod made an attempt to supply tliem with provisions and 
necessaries, but that the natives, who are at enmity with the Eus- 
siana, had frustrated all attempts. No communications could be 
opened with the spot where they were said to be, as a hostile tribe 
intervened. From the Esquimaux they had this vague story veiy 
satisfactorily confinned, with the addition, that the whites and natives 
ha\ing quarrelled, the former had been murdered." This rumour is 
cvideutly another version of the report brou<;ht by Mr. Pirn, obtained 
at iVricluielowski, through the Husaian station on the Ek-ko. The 
following memorandum, left by Sir Jolm Kiehardson at the Admiralty, 
Eebruary, 1851,* probably reiers to the above : — " The rumour now 
current (February, 1S51) of white people being in the int<?rior, cut 

* ParUamcntar)' Papers, No. 07, " Arctic Expwlition, 1851,'* p. 105. 
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off from the Busflians hj a hostile tribe, I conflider to be altogether a 
fabrication. The Bossians have all the tribes in the north-west 
comer of the continent in subjection, and had so fifteen years ago, 
before their posts were extended so far north and east as they are 
now, when they come very near the Hudson's Bay Company's posts." 

We have already noticed the failure of the Prince Albert^ Lady 
Franklin's own schooner, to accomplish the objects of her first voyage 
down Prince Begent's Inlet in 1850. That lady, with a spirit not to 
be daunted by the ordinary course of events, resolved again to fit out 
that vessel ; and this time it was to be commanded by Mr. William 
Kennedy, accompanied by Lieut. Bellot, of the French Navy, member 
of the Legion of Honour — a gentleman that was hereafter to distin- 
guish himself, not only in his life but in his death ; the veteran John 
Hepburn, the tried and gallant follower of Franklin and Bichardson 
on their distressing journey down the Coppermine, was also of this 
party. 

** The locality allotted for our search," says Mr. Kennedy,* " in- 
cluded Prince Begent's Inlet, and the passages connected with the 
western sea south-west of Cape Walker, to which Sir John Franklin 
was required in the first instance to proceed." The search was 
assumed to be necessary on the following grounds. 

" 1st. The probability of Sir John Franklin having abandoned his 
vessels to the south-west of Cape Walker. 

" 2nd. The fiEkjt that when Franklin sailed he believed an open 
passage was to be found from the westward into the south part of 
Begent's Inlet, according to the chart supplied to him jfrom the 
Admiralty," and which does not exhibit the subsequent discoveries of 
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and Mr. Penny, ebe was then free to look and reflect on other, and 
we may add, certainly equally probable collateral directiona. Tliit 
design, taking in view our ignorance of the southern limits of Melville 
Sound, the trending of its coasts, and if any, the direction of the 
channels issuing from it; added to these, the supposed connection 
with Eegent's Inlet for a retreating party, and the probable position 
of Franklin (south-west of Cape Walker), all these gave apparent 
promise of favourable results. But we think the search should have 
been limited southward to the Isthmus of Boothia ; beyond all was 
doubtful. Back's Biver offered no advantages in its stream or in 
animal life, and Bepulse Bay uncertain, because unexplored in 1845. 
This plan was &r more reasonable than any evidence that could be 
advanced in favour of the Wellington Channel. The importance it 
was now acquiring rested solely on imaginative, rambling ideas, as to 
what the long absence of the Expedition had resulted in ; its probable 
course, position, and resources : then came the bias and leaning of 
the inquirer. As to the Instructions, our only guide, thejf were too 
clear; something more abstruse was required, that dull monotony or 
routine might fix and waste itself on. 

June, 1851. — Intelligence was received at the Admiralty from 
Lieutenant Pullen and Mr. Hooper* (of the Plover). It will be 
recollected they were directed to continue the search eastward of the 
Mackenzie River, &c., from Cape Bathurst to Banks' Land. They 
left Fort Hope 17th July, 1850 ; and after considerable delay from the 
heavy nature of the ice, they turned back (15th August), unable to 
reach Cape Bathurst. They arrived at Fort Hope (17th Sept.) 
uysuccESSFUL. Lieut Pullen, in his despatch, thus ventures his 
opinion as to the position of the Franklin Expedition : — 

" I hardly know what to say of the position of the lost voyagers, 
for I cannot think they are shut up in the supposed archipelago 
south-west of Capo Walker, and near Wollaston Land, without some 
of the Hudson's Bay posts hearing of them ; for among so many, and 
Sir John Franklin knowing the coast so well, some would be ready 
to undertake the journey (for the distance c;innot be very much more 
than 500 miles) to the nearest post, which is Fort Xorman. 

" Evon could they once get to Bear Lake, Indians might be found 
ready to Jissist thoni. 

"Again, Esquimaux about the Copperniino, and the coast in its 

* Blue Book, "Further CorrcspoiK k'noo and rroocoilin^s, Arctic Expedition, 
1852," pp. 33 — Gl. See also u very interesting Journal, by ^Ir. Hooper, during 
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▼iciiiiiy, kmit on WoUaBton Land, and surelj^ if they bad been near 
■bout tbem, or found any traces, Sir John Bichardson and Mr. Eae 
voiild hs?e heard of it»" ^' I am strongly inclined to think, that after 
Tinting Cape Walker and not finding the route practicable, they have 
left memorialay puabed through Wellington Channel ; and thence west- 
ward, and are now shut up, far from land, between Melville Island 
and Point Barrow. My reason for this is, Capt. Fits^ames has so 
eonfidently ezpresaed his opinion of that being the direction to be 
purBued, a route I think impossible to be accomplished. K the 
passage is ever to be made, it will be alongshore." 

^ Cape Walker, as well as every other likely place for making 
deposits of their proceedings, ought to be visited at all events." 

The opinion thus given takes it for granted that Franklin has 
visited Cape Walker, and not finding the route practicable has there- 
fore, at the very threshold, turned tail, abandoned his Instructions, 
which direct him to penetrate over a space of 17° of longitude, and 
gone up Wellington Channel. Very sound reasoning this, in the 
absence of facts! 

Dr. Bae, in the summer of 1850, was to have renewed the attempt 
to reach WoUaston Land, and endeavour to get to the north, between 
it and Victoria Lands, and so on to Banks' Land ; but there being 
an insufficiency of provisions for both Expeditions, the preference was 
given to Commander Pullen to carry out the route assigned to him. 
Dr. Bae's intention was to pass the winter of 1850 — 1 at Fort Confi- 
dence, and in the ensuing summer to search Wollastou and Victoria 
Lands.* 

June 20, 1851. — ^Despatches were received from Capt. Collinson, 
of H.M.S. Enterprise, of December 23rd, 1850, and February 23rd, 
1851. t The same rumours continued to be reported which we have 
already given ; to which we add, " Capt. Moore infonued me, a 
party of natives, who visited the Plover (at Port Clarence, Sept. 
18th, 1850), h^ informed him that a vessel had arrived at a place 
called Noo-wak, some distance to the eastward of Point Barrow ; that 
she was destroyed by the ice, and the people starved ; a number of 
whom are represented to liave been lying on the shore. . . The 
vessel had three masts, and the wreck had taken place on the break- 
ing up of the ice in the spring of 1849. . . Feeling," says Capt. 
Collinson, " that an attempt might be made to reach the Polar Sea 
through the Russian Posts couununicatiug with Micliaelowski, I 

* Parliamentary Papers, No. 97, "Arctic Expedition, 1851," pp. 51 — 56. 
t Blue Book, "Arctic Eipedition, 1852," p. 65. 
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availed myself of the offer of Lieutenant Barnard, who had previoiidj 
volunteered, and determined on proceeding to Norton Sound for Ac 
purpose of landing him.*' This was done on October 12th, 1850. 
With him were left Mr. Adams (Assistant-surgeon), Thomas Cousins 
(Captain, maintop), who was with Sir John Bichardson in 1848. 
" We also received information from a post in the interior that fife 
Europeans and an officer had been seen by some natives, but the 
difficulty of communicating with the Bussians rendered the informa- 
tion vague.*' 

Capt. Collinson speaks highly of the kindness of the Hussian 
authorities, Captains Tebenkorf and Eosenberg : the instructions given 
to Lieut. Barnard were, " As it appears to me desirable that the 
reports relative to white men having been seen on the shores of the 
Polar Sea should be thoroughly investigated, and as, by information 
received from Commander Moore, Michaelowski is greatly resorted to 
by native tribes who maintain a traffic along the coast to Point 
Barrow ; it will be desirable that one, if not two, should remain at 
tliat place, while the others are proceeding to the posts in the interior, 
where it ^ill be readily ascertained, . . whether a communication 
is maintained with the Polar Sea, . . and the feasibility of a party 
reaching the sea by this route in the ensuing summer. In the event 
of attaining any palpable infonnatioii of the missing Expedition, you 
will endeavour to establish a communication with them, affording 
them infonnation as to the deposits of i)n)vi8ion, &c., &c." 

At the latter end of tlie month of September, 1851, the public were 
greatly surprised by the un(»xpected return of the liesolufe and 
AsHiatajice, under Captains Austin and Ommaney, and the Ladji 
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£ulixig to diaooYer ftrtber traces in one seasony a second would 
be devoted to the same hnmane purpose; their return thus early was, 
tiierefore, considered altogether premature. The disappointment to 
tiie pubUcy ever watchful, was consequentlj great ; but it seems, at 
the dose of the first travelling season, an estrangement of feeling, ill- 
defined at first, had arisen between the two commanders of these 
erpeditions. A difibrenoe followed, and this difference led to estrange- 
ment; whether it arose from misconception or prejudice, or morbid 
sensitiveness, whether from disappointment and the uneasy, depress- 
ing influence arising from the want of success, or from whatever 
cause, tiiese eflSusient, excellently-commanded Expeditions returned. 
It is not within our province here to go into the details of this 
unhappy result, we can only notice the effects produced on the public 
— everybody was disappointed. It was deeply and generally regretted, 
and the more so as both squadrons had, as will be seen in the sequel, 
made the most of the season they had been out, had earned credit to 
themselves, and done more to secure relief, and to trace and recover 
tiie object of their search, than any previous expedition. Alas! 
that vnth so propitious a beginning, the end should have had such 
opposite results, should have terminated so destructive to our hopes. 
These differences having become known to their Lordships,* the 
Admiralty very properly appointed a committee. This committee 
was ** to direct their attention to and report on the conduct of the 
officers intrusted with the command of the late Expeditions, and the 
several exploring parties, and whether everything was done by them 
to carry into effect their Instructions, and to prosecute the search 
for the missing ships." t 

As we have said, it would be beside our object to enter at great 
length into this painful subject. "We therefore shall confine our- 
selves to the direction and results of the search in which the labours 
of these most indefatigable commanders were employed ; for, not- 
withstanding what has been said, the organization of the traycUing 
parties, and their persevering efforts, merit<?d every praise, and were 
only too early closed. "We cannot forbear here noticing one remark of 
their Lordships ; they direct the particular attention of the connnittee 
to the return of the expedition from Cape liiley in tliis season, and 
they desire" a special report, " whether it would have been any ad- 

* Blue Book, "Arctic Exptxlitions, Report of tlu* Comniitltv, 1851." See 
«* Letters " from Mr. Penny, dated, 15th Sept. 1851, i>. Iv., and October 10, 1«51, 
p. Iviii. 

t Blue Book, "Arctic Expeditions, Report of the Committee, 1851," p. x. 
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vantage if Capt. Austyi and Mr. Penny had remained a further time 
to continue the search in that direction ? "—-evidently showing their 
leaning in favour of a continued northern search by Wellington 
Channel. We cannot but think it had been more agreeable to reason, 
had they desired a special report as to the advantages of pro- 
secuting further search in the direction of that space from which the 
design of the voyage originat<?d, and upon which Sir John Franklin's 
Instructions were founded ; and the more especially, as not a jot of 
evidence existed from which to prove that he had, from untoward 
circumstances, been compelled to depart from them. But we turn 
to the Expedition under Capt. Austin : from the time of his sailing, 
the whole conduct of this gallant officer is marked for approbation. 
His careful thought, and determination to carry out the great object 
of the expedition, is shown in the various systematic and judicious 
arrangements made for extended search ; they stamp him as possessed 
of no ordinary mind. In these he was fully aided and supported by 
his able second, Capt. E. Ommaney, and in justice to them we are 
bound to add, by the whole of his excellent officers and crews. The 
Expedition had not arrived on the ground from which was to com- 
mence that series of important operations afterwards so fully carried 
out, when a general memorandum, dated at sea, lat. 75® 25' N., Ion. 
61° 34' W., July 25th, 1850,* was issued by Capt. Austin to the officers 
commanding the vessels under his orders. We notice it as a prelude 
to what might be expected hereafter from such an officer. The 
preamble runs, " In the hope that the Expedition is now not far 
distant from the north water, and although the nature and move- 
ments of the ice are so varied in diflereiit seasons as to pn^vent anv 
determination of plan, until the moment for acting arrives, it becomes 
desirable that what is contemplated in the prosecution of the charge 
assigned to me (the accomplishment of which we all have so much at 
heart), should be made known, 1 therefore promulgate it, and it is io 
be received as an addendum to the Instructions issued bv the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, and carriinl out with all the earuest- 
ness and zeal that so highly an importjint sci-vicc demands." This 
valuable document provides arrangcnKMits tor the course of search to 
be adopted. Under the idra that the crews oi' the missing ships 
would retreat by way of Lancaster Sound and Pond's Hay, it provides 
for the searcli of antl from Pond's Bav to Whaler Point, on the South 
side of Lancaster Sound and J5arrow's Strait ; and from Cape AVar- 
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lender to Wellingtoa Channel, and its entrance on the north. Capes 
Sennel and Walker and the south-west, and on to Melville Island, 
are specially noted, as also the Parry Islands — places of rendezvous, 
and for leaving notices, are fixed and named, and especially Griffith 
Island ; as also is Winter Harhour, as their winter quarters. Alto- 
gether, this document is most complete ; one more excellent we have 
seldom read. To Capt. Fenny was left the examination of the northern 
part of Wellington Channel. Capt. Austin's Expedition did not suc- 
ceed in getting much farther west than Griffith Island ; it was, there- 
fore, chosen as their winter quarters. Scarcely were the ships frozen 
fiEist (September, 1850), when a series of preliminary journeys were 
commenced to deposit provisions in advance, for the use of the tra- 
velling parties in the ensuing spring. All the orders show the desire 
of Capt. Austin to carry out, to the extreme limit, the great object of 
the expedition, the search for and recovery of the missing Franklin, 
and his companions, with due regard to the preservation of the gallant, 
officers and men by whose unflinching exertions the hoped-for success- 
was to be achieved. The spring came, and with it another general 
memorandum,* rousing to preparation, and giving a general plan of 
operations for search by travelling parties (March 10th, 1851)^ 
The principal search was confided to his second, Capt. Ommaney,. 
and in the right direction, because, in the direction of Sir John: 
Franklin's Instructions, from '^ Cape Walker to the south-west.'* 
Most ably was it executed under that excellent officer. Having 
reached Cape Walker, without finding any traces of Franklin, he 
continued the examination of the coast west and south until he 
attained a position about 101° W. ; from thence he despatched 
Lieut, (now Capt.) S. Osbom on an extended search to the west- 
ward, whilst he examined a deep bay, since distinguished by his name. 
Capt. Osbom succeeded in reaching 103° 25' W. In the meantime 
Cape Walker was found to be an island, separated by a strait explored 
by Lieut, (now Commander) Mecham ; and the western coast of 
PeePs Sound to 72° 49' N., was examined by Lieut. Browne ; several 
islands in the offing were also examined. Capt. Ommaney remarks 
in his reportjt " The coast which I have searched being exactly in the 
route where Sir John Franklin was instructed to seek a passage to 
the American continent, much importance must necessarily be 
attached to the nature of its shores, and the chances of its being prac- 
ticable for ships to navigate in that direction. . . The character of 

• Blue Book, "Arctic Expedition, 1851," Additional Papers, &c., p. 10. 
t Ibid., p. 27. 
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the land is very low. . . The nature of the ice filong its shores k 
mostly of old formation. . . Little indication of tide. . . Shoib 
abound along the coast, and there was no place where a ship oould 
obtain shelter. On that part most exposed to the north there were 
masses of grounded floe-pieces, quite forty feet in thickness. . . . 
Afber giving my best attention to the subject, and from all that passed 
under my obsenration, it is my opinion that the coast is unnayigable 
for ships. The distance travelled by my party amounts to 480 miles, 
of which I have traversed 200 of newly-discovered coast." Lieut 
Osborne observes,* " From 101® to 105® W. the floe, in addition to 
its exhibiting the same aged appearance, . . had evidently been 
subject to enormous pressure, by which large blocks, many tons in 
weight, were thrown up, one on the other, in wild confusion. . . 
I beg to express, as my opinion, that at no period of the year can 
there be a navigable sea for ships in the neighbourhood of the coast 
along which I travelled westward of Cape Walker.** And lastly, 
Lieut. Browne, in travelling down the west side of Peel's Sound, 
remarksjt " from the state and appearance of the ice in the Strait 
(Sound ?) and in the bays along the coast, I tliink it unlikely that any 
ship could penetrate to the southward through this channel." Again, 
" shortly after leaving Gape Walker, the ice becomes smooth, continn- 
ing so right up to the land ; no tide-mark could be obsened, giying 
me the idea that the floe was frozen solid to the bottom. . . This 
was the case in all the bays around which I travelled, and confirms 
me in the original impression. Proceeding along the east coast of 
the islands (about 73° N.), the ice is very smooth, close up to the 
cliffs. . . This ice appears to be of old formation ; and but small 
pressure to be perceived along the coast ; " from ** the state of the ice 
. . it is my opinion that this channel is rarely, if ever, sufficiently 
open for the purposes of navigation.'* 

That this south-westeni diviision was well conceived, and well car- 
ried out Tnider Captain Oininaney, not a doubt exists ; that it was 
continued as far to the west as the means of the Expedition and the 
state of the ice (tVoni roturuiiij; sprinu;') prrinitted, is equally certain. 
Still, every ellbrt failed to diser)ver anv farther tracers of the niissini: 
ExpeiUtion. J^ut ihv tailure 1o discover traces at Cape Walker aud 
westward to 103° AVest was no ])roof that Franklin had ti^iven up all 
hope to the soutluvard and westward, and thert^fore returned: much 
less ^\as it proof that lie never attempted the passai^i' hy C\ipe Walker 
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and the 8oaih-w68t at all — a condusion afterwards come to by Cap- 
tain Austin. Captain Ommaoey and his parties simply proved that 
Tranklin had not communicated with Cape Walker and the coast 
westward to 103** West; but it should have been remembered that there 
was the greater part of the space to be examined upon which was 
fimnded the original design of the Yoyage, extending firom 103^ to 
115^ West (to Banks' Land); that space (as yet unexplored) com- 
prised 12° of longitude, = about 216 miles, and even under its 
reduced form offered every prospect of a passage. — (See Chart, 
Austin and Penny's Discoveries.)* 

The search by the south-west may be said virtually to have closed 
with the return of Captain Ommaney's parties. Previous to the 
journey of this excellent officer, no attempt had been made to reach 
Cape Walker, or to follow the Franklin Expedition in the direction 
in which it was ordered (see Section 5 of his Instructions) ; and yet 
six years had passed, and it was known that the Expedition was 
only victualled for three, may be, to be eked out to five years at far- 
thest. How shall we account for this most unjustifiable procrastina- 
tion P Those six years — full of anxiety, of hope, of fear, at home-^ 
might be fraught with the most distressing consequences to Franklin 
and his gallant fellows — consequences one shudders to think on. 
But this procrastination led to other and most baneful effects. Be- 
cause Franklin did not return unassisted, it led to all sorts of spe- 
culation as to the causes of his prolonged absence, and the most 
improbable inferences and conclusions as to the position of the Expe- 
dition. The Instructions given to Franklin for his guidance, and the 
only guide we had to him, were now to be cast aside, and the result 
was, as might have been foreseen, all was left to conjecture ; — hence 
followed the visionary plans and schemes for his recovery. This 
delay speaks unfavourably as to the soundness of our feeling and 
solicitude for the missing ones ; and yet all were really anxious, and 
full of fearful anticipations of distress, of sorrow, and of death. But 
the truth is, notwithstanding the earnest desire to adopt the best and 
most efficient means for the recovery of our long-absent couiitrymen 
on the part of tlie Admiralty and tlie public, still the subject (other- 
wise simple) becanuj so involved and eouiuaed by the opposing ami 
distracting variety of the plans, schemes, and theories oilered, that 
?ound thought retired confounded, and conjecture ruled— and, unhap- 
pily, was still to rule. But we digress. 

• liluc Books, " ^Vrctic Expedition, 1851," Rti)ort, &c., at the end. 
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We will now turn to the northern and western diyisions of this 
excellently arranged Expedition. Thej equally claim our admirstion. 
The southern extremes and the passages between the Parry Islands 
were explored up to 7&* 23' North, and westward to and beyond IW 
West ; and Lowther, Garratt, Young, and other islands were exa- 
mined. New lands were discovered to the westward of their fiuthest 
western limit; but still, unhappily, not a vestige was obtained to 
indicate that the Franklin Expedition had been there. All these 
parties were admirably conducted by their respective officers, equalled 
only by the zeal and persevering activity of their crews. Where all 
behaved so well in the holy cause, it were invidious to select ; still 
we liope not to offend any when we mention Lieutenants Aldrich and 
M'Cliutoek, and Mr. Bradford, the surgeon of the Bewlute. Lieu- 
tenant (now Captain) M*Clintock particularly distinguished bimself 
in his very extended journey to the westward of Melville Island, to 
Liddon Gulf, and by new discoveries further to the westward. 
However unfortunate all these parties were in failing to dear the 
mystery hanging over tlie fate of Pranklin and his gallant compa- 
nions, their zealous, persevering labours were not altogether lo8t. 
Alas! that they told us only where he was not; still they were in 
tlie rij^lit dir(»ction. Tranklin was ordered to longitude 98** West, 
and latitudt^ 71^° North, and thence to the south-west. He had 
reached Beechey Island, on his outward route ; who could say but 
that, shut out from the south, he might have made westing, aud 
reached Melville Ishvnd ? This island had not been visiti^d ; it was, 
therefore, most important that it vshould be examined. The follo^jsiug 
table will best show the extraordinary and ])rolonged eflbrts of the 
travelling parties of this excellently managed Expedition. 

Along Sorni Siioiii:. 
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Having endeaTonred tjo do juBtice to the able management, the 
extraordinaiy ezertionB, and the excellent eonduct of all concerned in 
the Expedition under Captain Austin, we now give that officer'a 
Opinion, derived from the reaulta of his travelling parties. It is given 
in the "Beport of hia ProceedingB to the Admiralty" (dated Grif- 
fith Island, 14th July, 1851),* — "Having now carefully considered 
the direction and extent of the search (without aucceBs) that has 
been made by the Expedition, and weighed the opinions of the officers 
when at their ' extremes,' I have arrived at the conclusion that the 
Expedition under Sir John Franilin did not prosecute the object of 
hia mission to the southward and westward of Wellington Channel, 
and therefore deem it unnecessary to attempt the prosecution of any 
further search to the westward." We have given ourselves some 
trouble to ascertain upon what ground Ciiptaiu Austin comes to this 
conclusion, but have not been enabled to discover any reason. Tho 
explorations of Captain Ommaney's parties prove tlut Sir John 
Franklin did not communicate with Cape Walker, nor with the coast 
to the westward and southward to 103° West ; and that officer, in hia 
Beport, furnishes good and cogent reasons why he could not, if ho 
would, lie says, " The land is low ; . . , slioals abound ;" and " tlw 
coast is unnavigable for ships;" therefore, it" Franklin bad had tin; wisli 
to get to the soutli and wcat (between tJio ice aud the sliore, as has 
been pronounced the moat adwintageoua by bouk.'), he would baic 
found it impracticable here. But this fact does not lead to the c^u- 

' Blue Books, " Arclk' Eipcditiou, 1S51, lli'iiurl of Couimilliv," ic,, \). ivi. 
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elusion that he gave up all hope of penetrating to the south-west ; he 
might still have been enabled to get to the westward, agreeable to 
tlic option given him, Sect. 6 of his Instructions. We have always 
thought he did so, and that he endeavoured to make a general south- 
west course. To suppose that, because he could not reach Cape 
Walker, he immediately returned, and abandoned the voyage, seems 
absurd. The absence of all traces at Melville Island certainly sur- 
prised us ; but the arduous labours of Lieutenant M'Clintock were 
not altogether fruitless ; * he confirms the opinion of Pany, 1819 — 20, 
as to the impracticability of getting to the westward between that 
island and Banks' Land, and the favourable prospects presented of 
getting to the south-west to the eastward of Winter Harbour ; hut 
the very absence of despatches proved that the Franklin Expedition 
had not made such large westing — had, in fact, not succeeded in 
reaching that island, or, most assuredly, we should have found records 
of his visit at the now celebrated sandstone at Winter Harbour 
(Parry's) : the only inference, then, to be drawn fix)m this was, that 
we must look for the missing Expedition more to the southward and 
eastward from that island. Lastly : — The unsuccessful search along 
the southern shores of and between the Parry Islands may be ac- 
counted for, on the supposition that Franklin, in persevering along 
the northern edge of the ice of !Mi'lvilie Sound for a passage to tlie 
south-west, was too far distant, or under too favourable cii'eum stances 
to admit of delay, and, therefore, did not communicate with those 
islands. After a careful consideration of all these circumstances at 
the time, the general inference we drew was — that Franklin, after 
leaving Beechey Island, attempted to reach Cape Walker, and was 
shut out from there; that, having a favourable prospect to the west- 
ward, he i)ersisted in that direction, endeavouring to penetrate to the 
soutli-west, along the whole S])ace betwe(?n Cape Walker and Banks' 
Land ; obtained large westing and some southing, until within the 
iniliience of that south-east drift noticed bv Parrv in 1S20 to bo 
always setting ])ast ^Melville Island ; he there got entangled in its 
heavv masses, and ultimately locked in. AVe havi', notwilhstamliiii: 
all that has trauspired since, seen no valid reason for altering this 
opinion, and we therclore conceived this to he the true direction fur 
searcli. 

From this view of the search and results of Captain Austin's tra- 
velling parties, we must, necessarily, dill'er Irom his conclusion. It 
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will be seen we do not legard the absence of traeeM in the particular 
loeaUHet pinted a$ attjfprocf that JE^ranklin did not, or was unable to, 
fiUaw out kit ImsirueUona. Had Captain Austin's parties completed 
the exa$mnaiian of MehUle Sound, it would for eyer have set the 
^uesHon at rotif whether the missing ships had penetrated in that diree^ 
Hon or not. The examination of that Sound being left incomplete, 
left the matter open to doubt — ^not the doubt of the caviller — ^but 
Tranklin baring been sent there, there we should hope to find him. 
We haswe often regretted that an Expedition composed of such efficient 
officeiB and crews — so united, so daring, and so persevering — ^alto- 
gether animated with such excellent feelings — that it should not have 
been kept together, and its services prolonged for another year. We 
have often considered it unfortunate that two of the vessels were not 
enabled to reach Melville Island, and, from that advanced position, 
have deepatdied travelling parties to Banks' Land and eastward, to 
meet the parties from Cape Walker. With his admirable arrange- 
ments, and able officers and crews, we have no doubt farther traces of 
the lost Expedition would have been found, which would have led to 
the development of the sad mystery. A commimication with M'Clure's 
parties might have been effected, and Captain Austin might have 
shared with that officer the honour of discovering the North- West 
Passage. But it was not to be. 

We cannot part with this much abused Expedition without express- 
ing the high opinion we have of the talents and judicious arrange- 
ments of its commander, Captain Austin — the zeal and perseverance 
of his able second, Captain Ommaney — and the activity and able ma- 
nagement of the officers. The conduct of the crews is marked in 
their diligence, kindly bearing and generous feelings towards their 
officers and each other, often under difficulties and privations at times 
extreme ;— it is above all praise. Each and all seem to have felt and 
acted under the sacred influence of a holy cause. They deserved 
success ; but it is not given to mortals to command it. 

We will now give the results of Capt. Penny's Expedition. It 
will be remembered that he was to explore Jones's Sound and on to 
the Wellington Channel, the Parry Islands, and Cape Walker, and, 
failing all these, to attempt (circumstances permitting) Smith's 
Soimd. Capt. Pemiy was equally fortunate in the selection of his 
officers ; being ably assisted by Capt. Stewart and his otiier ofHcers, 
and by willing and persevering crews. Capt. Penny, being prevented 
from approaching Jones's Sound by a chain of immense floes cxtejid- 
ing out twenty-five miles from its entrance, made the best of his way 
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up Barrow's Strait, discovered the graves at Beechey Island, and 
winti^^red in a harbour on the south side of Comwallis Island, since 
called Assistance Harbour. Capt. Fenny undertook the examination 
of the Wellington Channel. Dep6t8 were laid in advance, and the 
spring travelling parties started on their several journeys May 5tli, 
1851, under well-arranged travelling instructions.* They searched 
both sides of Wellington Channel. About forty-five or fifty mileB 
north firom its entrance, they found it to extend east and west, and 
open water was discovered there early in the season. Subsequentlj, 
the eastern coast was examined, and its limits ascertained to run to 
the eastward in places to 91® W., and north to lat. 7ff 25' N. ; forming 
a gulf, enclosing several extensive bays. To the west, Comwallis 
Island was found to change its trending gradually round to the west, 
until its northern coasts lay in a nearly east and west direction ; it 
ultimately curved round again to the north-west. Between ComwaUia 
I»laud and the northern land, an open sea was seen before them, 
running in the same (north-west) direction. A cluster of islands, 
situated about 76® N. and 90® W. divided the broad channel (nearly 
fifty miles in width at this point) into several navigable passages for 
ships. Captain Penny explored the land to the north, and coasted 
the intorinediatc islands, reaching the northern land about lat. 
70^ 20' X., and long. 97° W. 

Capt. Stewart and Dr. Sutherland explored the coast from the 
northern entrance of the Wellington Channel east round by the 
north to lat. 76° 17' N. and long. 92° 20' W. ; when Dr. Sutherland 
returned, on his way examining tlie bottoms of various bays and 
islands. Capt. Stewart continued the search, and ultimately reached a 
point in lat. 70" 20' N., and long. 97' AV. 

JNIcssrs. Cioodsir, Marshall, and ^Mauson examined the northern 
coast of Comwallis and Batliurst Islands (which were found to be 
united) as far as long. 09° AV. 

Mr. .Jolin Stuart searched the eastern side of Wellington Channel, 
and reached Cape llurd in Barrow's Strait. 

The distances travelled by these enerij;etic ofllcers and their crews 
durin<j: April, May, and June, ranirt* from 100 to 982 miles. Wheu 
it is coiisidi'red that this was done on entirelv new irround, not a 
douht can be entertained hut that cixch and all did their dutv. It 
was, therefore, the more dee[»ly to be rv\L;retted that any misunder- 
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lit^TiiliTig Bhould hare arisen, or seeming want of co-operation between 
lie ehie&i of these admirably conducted Expeditions, and the more 
lapedallj on such a mission ; but want of success has soured energetic 
ninda under &r more favourable circumstances of climate and life- 
lastaming comforts. Prolonged exertion, battling with ice and snow, 
xdd and wet, have a disheartening influence, and more bo where hope 
8 not cheered onward bj some prospective assurance that the right 
sack has been obtained, leading to the object sought. Unhappily, 
bheir labours were altogether unrewarded by such discovery. Great 
axcitement was produced at the time by a piece of elm that was 
picked up at Hamilton Island, but on careful examination no inference 
sould be drawn that it had belonged to the Eranklin Expedition. 

We have never attached any importance to "Wellington Channel as 
I route adopted by Sir John Franklin, still the opinion of others, 
who think he did make an attempt that way, should have their just 
weight, especially those who explored it. It is difHcult to come at 
Penny's decided opinion. "We give a few extracts from his travelling 
Report, May 16, 1851;* he says, " The moment I passed over Point 
Surprise the expression that escaped me was, * No one will ever reach 
Sir John Eranklin ; here we are, and no traces are to be found.' . . 
So we returned to the sledges very much disappointed." Again, 
July 19, 1851, near Cape Becher ; " I took another view of the ex- 
panse of water that was before my eyes ; oh, to have been here only 
prith my two little vessels, what could we not have done in the way of 
learch ? but I greatly fear, if we had, the missing ships are beyond 
JUT reach. . . Had Sir John Franklin left documents, surely he 
should have done so upon this headland or Dundas Island. Wc found 
none." The following note was made at the same place : — " It was a 
jevere struggle to leave the search, but there was no other course 
iefb ; that the missing ships had gone beyond our reach, I had no 
loubt ; for if they had not, then we should have found traces of them 
ibout some of the Bird Heads, or Duck Islands." These extracts 
lead us to infer that Captain Penny thought that Franklin had passed 
to the north by the "Wellington Channel, and had gone beyond the 
reach of search (at least with his means) ; and yet he failed to discover 
% single positive trace of the course of the Expedition to lead him to 
jiich a conclusion. It was an impression, but impressions mean no- 
thing ; they will not suffice, where proofs are required. Impressions 
with ardent minds soon ripen into belief; and so we find it. On 

* See "Journal of a Voyage to Baffin's Bay, &c., by Dr. Sutherland," 
rol. ii., pp. 132, 178—9. 
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August 10th, 1851, the following passage occurs:* — ^** Again and 
again he said, that he would neither be responsible for bringing the |u 
search to a close, nor for jeopardizing the lives of upwards of 220 
men, by leading them up the Wellington Channel, in the very foot- 
8te])s, as he believed, of the unfortunate Franklin and his adventurous 
companions. He could not convince others to the same extent as he 
believed it himself, that the missing ships had taken that route. But 
he looked forward to an early meeting with Captain Austin, and said, 
that after he had given an outline of what had come under his ob8e^ 
vations in the Victoria Channel, he should at once propose a conti- 
nuation of the search, . . through the Wellington Channel" 
Capt. Austin came; the commanders consulted: — "It was a most 
important duty ; . . not only did the destinies of our . . ships 
and their crews hang upon the decision to which they should come, 
but also the fate of those who might still be looking for help. . . 
All that Mr. Penny could or did say failed to convince him of even 
the faintest probability that the missing ships had taken that (the 
Wellington Channel) route. He gave his opinion that had he 
done exactly as Mr. Penny's Expedition had done, and were he placed 
in the position which Mr. Penny occupied, he should not hesitate to 
conclude at once that the search for the missing ships need not be pro- 
secuted to the north-west of tlieir winter quarters at Beechey Island, 
a direction which he believed they liad never taken. . . ISIr. 
Penny had no means of satisfying Capt. Austin, with respect to the 
opinion he (who had been in and beyond the Wellington Channel) enter- 
tained of the route they took from tlieir winter quarters. This opinion 
he could not base upon anything more substantial than ideas suggested 
by the experience he and those enga<^ed on the same route had 
acquired. To all appearance it had no tangible relation whatever to 
the missing ships, and not a single unexceptionable fact could be 
brought in to substantiate it. . . Capt. Austin was satisfied the 
missing Expedition need not be searched for to the due west or north- 
west ; and Mr. Penny, uncertain whether they had proceeded up the 
channel, could hold out no hopi^s of our being a]»le to accomplish 
anything worthy tlie iucvitahle risks of a stH'ond winter." t Capt. 
Austhi, requesting ^Ir. Penuy's opinion in writing, after some demur, 
August 11, 1851, he wrote the following laconic reply; "Your 
question is easily answered, ^ly opinion is, AVellinglon Channel 
requires no further search. All has been done in tlie power of niau 

* Stn:' " Joiininl of aTovngc to 13atllu'ti Bay, kc, by Dr. tJutbcrlaud," vol. ii. p. 301. 
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to accomplish, and no trace has been found. What else can be 
done?" 

It is difficult to reconcile all these differences of opinion; and 
therefore we do not attempt it. Captain Stewart argues the question 
to our views much more rationally in his valuable report :* — *' That 
Sir John Franklin may have gone up Wellington Channel, is not at 
all impossible ; I would (after having seen it) myself^ if seeking a 
passage to the north-westward, seek for it in that channel. But the 
circumstances of the Wellington Channel, and the shores and islands 
of the more intricate channels to the north-west of it, having been 
thoroughly searched without finding any traces of the missing ships, 
goes a great way to refute the idea that they have gone in that direc- 
tion. This circumstance, together with the late period at which the 
ice breaks up in Wellington Channel, on one side, and the early 
period at which open water was found to the northward, coupled with 
the first winter quarters of the ships at the mouth of the channel on 
the other side, leaves the question in the same doubt and uncertainty 
as ever." This opinion involves several considerations ; the chief of 
which is, Did Sir John Franklin, in the hope of solving the question 
of a North- West Passage, adopt the Wellington Channel P We all 
know that he was specially enjoined by his Instructions "not^^ to 
" stop to examine any of the openings to the northward or southward 
in Barrow's Strait, but to continue to push to the westward without 
loss of time, in the latitude of about 74^°, till " he had " reached the 
longitude of that portion of land on which Cape Walker is situated, 
or about 98** W." With these Instructions before him, and ever 
uppermost in his mind, is it likely that he would stop until he had 
reached the point so particularly specified P The season of 1845 may 
have closed before he reached it, forcing him to winter en route ; still 
all his thoughts would centre on Cape Walker. We know he win- 
tered on the eastern side of Wellington Channel, at Beechey Island ; 
but is that any proof that he attempted the passage by that channel P 
We think not. He had not fulfilled the first part of his Instructions ; 
Cape Walker was yet to be reached; the south-west yet to be at- 
tempted. With these unaccomplished, we cannot think that ho 
looked to the north at all, much less that he adopted the Wellington 
Channel. Show us that he had attempted and failed altogether to 
the west and south, prior to his taking up his winter (iiiartors at 
Beechey Island, then the question of his adoption of the Wellington 

* Sec Blue Books, " Arctic Expedition, 1851, Additional Papers," p. 31G ; and 
** The Journal of a A^oyage to Baffin'fl Bay, by Dr. Sutherland," vol. 2, p. xxvii. 
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Channel route may bo entertained ; but the very idea that he bad 
made the attempt and failed, thus early in the season, never entered 
the heads of even the most strenuous of the Welb'ngton Chamid 
advocates. We must conclude, then, that when Franklin was at 
]ieechey Island, he considered himself merely en route to Cape 
"Walker, and, therefore, would not admit even the thought of a passage 
by the Wellington Channel. But let us inquire, from his winter 
quarters, wliich presented the better prospect of realizing the object 
of the voyage — the route by Wellington Channel, or that by Cape 
Walker, and the south-west (the direction of his Instructions) ? We 
will assume that Franklin was aware of this open water to the north 
of Wellington Channel, but interposed between it and Beechey 
Island there was a barrier of ice of some thirty miles in extent, which 
barrier does not break up until late in the season, sometimes not at 
all ; the period for navigation would, therefore, be very short ; and it 
would bo through a sea uukno\Mi, leading no one knew where ; added 
to which, it was in a direction opposed to his Instructions. Would 
Sir John Franklin wait and run the risk of losing a season ? We 
will now turn to Barrow's Strait ; it becomes open much earlier, offera 
a wider sea for navigation, was known, was in the direction in which 
he was ordered, and was terniiiiatcd with every fair prosp(M?t of suc- 
cessful accoinplishinont. It is, then, easy to imagine wliich he would 
adopt ; we think the Cape Walker route. It is true this route was 
plain, simple, and limited; it did not present the attractive vision of a 
Polynia, " a wide, mimeasurable ocean," unlimited, but it was to ap- 
pearance more practicable. But assuming that Franklin did attempt 
a northern route, by the Wellington Channel, and that under fa- 
vourable circumstances he reached the open water, considering the 
probable late period of the season when he was enabled to accom- 
plish this, and the short time for navigation, it seems improbable that 
he could have obtained any great distance to the north-west, espe- 
cially in a sea encumliered by islands, proseiiting intricate passages 
between, and impetuous currents, obstacles opposed to »]uiek progress. 
We think, tben, considering all these conditions, bad Frmiklin passed 
iij) the Wellington Cbannel, some traces <»t" bis oul^vard course would 
have been found by ^Ir. L'enny and bis diliu^ent searchers. The 
absence of these goes to prove be did not, and ibis is farther con- 
lirnied by the re])ort of tbc* wbalers, that tbe year ISUJ was very 
severe, but the wbole is conlirnKMl by tlu^ absence of despatches at 
Deecbey Island. I'nniklin would n( v(M' ba\e departed ironi tbe lui- 
known witboiit leiiving notices ol" bis intentions, and \\c could not bave 
selected a more LliLrible sp.nf. t'-r >ui-b pni-pe<v' (ban Heeebey Island. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AU8TIK AKD TIRKSY EXPEDTTIOK. — EEPOET OP COMMITTEE. — 
THEIR QITESTIOKS TO 8COBE8BT, ATJSTIISr, KElLETT, OMMANEY, 
BIB JOHN RICHARDSON, PENNY, AND STEWART, A^D REPLIES. — 
REMARKS. — RETURN OF SIR JOHN ROSS. — HIS REPORTS AND 
OPINIONS. 

In going over the evidence before the Committee, we notice with 
Borprise the manifold and varied nature of the impressions and opi- 
nions of the various officers of both Expeditions, as to the motives, 
condition, and movements of Franklin after he left Beechej Island ; 
the slender ground on which they are formed shows them to be evi* 
dentij more the ebullitions of hasty fancy, than the serious conclu- 
sions of weU-weighed reflection. We would give them here, but they 
would swell our pages beyond the limits intended, and would conduce 
to nothing conclusive. We may say the majority are in favour of 
the Wellington Channel, as the route adopted by Sir John Franklin* 
Some few think the Erebus and Terror^ with their officers and crews, 
all perished in returning ; but there is not a single opinion in favour 
of a &rther search south-west of Cape Walker. The direction in 
which the Franklin Expedition was sent was henceforth fco be left 
again to its own dreary solitude. 

The Expedition under Austin and Fenny returned, but dissatisfac- 
tion reigned on all sides ; no positive conclusions could be drawn, and 
why P These enterprising men, having failed to discover farther indi- 
cations of the course of the missing Expedition after it left Beechey 
Island, all was again left to prejudice or conjecture. The alienated 
feeling between the commanders did not tend to clear the sad mys- 
tery enveloping the £eite of Franklin and his devoted officers and 
crews. All this was deeply to be deplored, and the more so, as each 
had done more to achieve the recovery of the missing Expedition, 
now absent six years, than had been done during all that long period 
of painful doubt and anxiety. All was now uncertainty; failure 
on every side ; the Flan forgotten, and the Instructions left. These 
deserted — ^without fixed rendezvous for the Franklin Expedition to 
fall back upon, and where it might be sought — men's minds wandered 
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in darkness ; the delay in searching, the long absence, the want of 
success, all contributed to give rise to new thoughts — thoughts 
fevered with anxiety or enthusiasm. Con we wonder then, that, 
amongst the rest, the most absurd intentions should be attributed to 
Sir John Franklin, amounting to little short of an absolute dereUc- 
tion of his Instructions P or be surprised at the monstrous plans and 
the visionary schemes that sprang up, followed by villainous reports 
and lying rumours? To these, add the deep anxieties and the 
depressing cares, '* the foreboding fancies and prophetic tears" of the 
solitary hearths at home. All these tended, in the end, to so compli- 
cate and confuse, that thought — distracted from the original Flan and 
Instructions in her search after truth, finding no resting place in the 
chaos thus created — ^became herself wild, imaginative, and ungover- 
nable. Knowing this, we cannot greatly wonder that these perse- 
vering commanders should have become perplexed, and that the con- 
clusions drawn by them should have had no other foundation than 
mere conjecture — conjecture it was, for there was not a particle of 
evidence to sustain either opinion. Fenny, ardent and persevering 
whUe undergoing the labours and discomforts of the search, disap- 
pointed in his humane object became, sh^ we say it ? susceptible, 
flighty, and peevish, alike painful to himself and his kind-hearted 
co-operator. Austin — equally zealous and alike disappointed, but 
having his feelings more under command, more disciplined — did not 
show their pressure outwardly, but still his mind was ill at ease, his 
responsibilities were great, and, as a naval officer, he was more ame- 
nable to the Admiralty. It became him, whatever the ideas, and how- 
ever suggested by experience, "if they had no tangible relation whatever 
to the missing ships,'' * to reject them. But, as we have said, chaos 
prevailed, and minds were darkened ; not alone those who had little 
claim to the knowledge of Arctic matters, but also others more pro- 
found, and of high scientific acquirements — all seemed under a cloud, 
or how can we imagine an Austin coming to the conclusion " that 
the Expedition under Sir John Franklin did not prosecute the object 
of its mission to the southward and westward of Wellington Strait?" t 
when as yet he had only examined a small portion of that space to 
which the Franklin Expedition was so specially directed. It could 
only have arisen on the assumption that, if not discovered to the 
eastward of 103'' West (as far as they had searched), he must have 

♦ See Dr. Sutherland's " Journal of Penny's Voyage," p. 305. 
t Blue Books, *' Arctic Expedition, 1861," Report, &o., p. xvL 
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\de large westing along the southern shores of the Parrg group, and 
isi be looked for at Melville Island; and if not there — and both had 
m searched in vain — hence must cwne the conclusion, that he could 
i have gone to the southward and westward; but the intermediate 
p or space of about 12°of longitude (=: 216 miles) seems to have been 
rgotten, or the question would have suggested itself^ May he not be 
iked up in the ice, and helpless to the south-west, between 73° or 74° 
3ith and about 110° West ? Again, Penny's opinion that he went up 
ellington Channel and on to the north-west, arose, no doubt, from 
I discovery of the navigable sea to the north-west of that channel, 
d the prevailing mania in favour of it, already so often abjured 
these pages. Again, the laudable but erratic anxiety to be doing 
nething under the anguish of disappointment, and yet, being with- 
t any positive evidence or trace to direct him to the missing ones, 

fears the responsibility. The general conclusions then drawn 
le, tiiat Franklin did not prosecute the object of his voyage to the 
ith'West, the west, or the north-west. In what direction, then, did 

steer, after leaving Beechey Island P We think he followed the 
lent of his Instructions ; these directed him to Cape Walker, and 
snce to the south-west. He was unable to reach that cape, but 
ving the whole space between it and Banks' Land before him, ha 
related to the westward, and ultimately was locked in the ice on 
3 south-west side of Melville Sound. 

We again express our regret at the unhappy termination of these 
peditions. The merit due to them for their extraordinary exer- 
na, and zealous, persistent efforts over such an extended area, is 
ist praiseworthy, but it was altogether lost for a time, to be better 
[xreciated hereafter. We lament that such men as Austin and 
Dinaney, and their officers and crews, should have been placed, as 
Fere, on their trial when they returned, for conduct that com- 
tods, and should ever command, the approbation of Englishmen, for 
!y had highly distinguished themselves ; still, let not Fenny and 
)wart, and their officers and men, be forgotten ; their zeal in the 
ise was doubtless, and their prolonged efibrts were well conducted 
1 well carried out, but theirs was an anomalous position — not of 
' Nawf and yet of the Government : let it suffice, the Committee 
bra named express " unqualified admiration of the arrangements 
Captain Austin and Mr. Penny," and of the " zeal, energy, intre- 
lity, and perseverance" of the officers and crews. It has been - 
empted to lower the merits of Penny's discoveries, by carping at 
ae of his positions, bearings, &c. To say the least, this is un- 

o2 
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generous ; for surely there is all the difference between observatioDg 
taken in an open boat, in such an inclement region, average tempen- 
turc scarcely above zero, and those obtained amidst the facilities asd 
comforts offered by luxuriously equipped argosies, furnished witii 
every advantage as to instruments. But *' let one plain tale be told, 
that doth surpass all saws" — William Penny discovered that sea to 
the northward of the Wellington Channel ; he led the way. 

It is gratifying to add, notwithstanding these untoward dicum- 
stances, that the Admiralty appreciated and fully recognized the 
extraordinary merits of not only Captains Austin and Ommaney, and 
their officers and men, but also Messrs. Fenny and Stewart, and the 
officers and crews under their command. 

An extract or two from the Eeport of the before-noticed Committee 
(dated 20th November, 1851) may not be out of place: — "With 
respect to the results of the late Expedition," as regards the search 
for the missing ships, they remark, '' it is a matter of no small interest 
and importance to have ascertained with certainty the exact position 
in which they passed the winter of 184!5 — 6 ; while the careful and 
minute exploration of the coast to the southward and westward, by 
Captain Ommaney and Lieutenant M*Clintock, without discovering 
any traces whatever of Sir John Franklin, would seem to afford a 
very strong presumption that he did not pass that way ; and conjec- 
ture, therefore, naturally turns towards Wellington Channel, to 
which, it is well known, he had often looked, as affording one chance 
of a passage to the north-west, and which we see, by Mr. Penny's 
account of his examination of the upper part of the Channel, appears 
to form at least a possible outlet in that direction.'' How the Com- 
mittee can have presumed that Franklin did not pass to the south- 
ward and westward, from the results of Captain Ommaney's and 
Lieutenant IVrClintock's explorations (explorations commanding our 
highest admiration), while a« yet the space between 103° West and 
Banks' Land — that important space that formed the groundwork of the 
original PLAN of the voyage — remained unsearehed, we cannot con- 
ceive. We are compelled to say, hut with due deference, it was '* a 
very strong presumption." After tluis disposing; of Sections 5 and G 
of Franklin's Instructions, of Cape AValker, and the south-west, we 
cannot greatly wonder that " conjecture . . . naturally turns to 
Wellington Strait," the "presumption" of the one and the " conjiM?- 
ture" of the other being equally without foiuidation, equally falla- 
cious and improhable. As to Sir John Franklin's predilections in 
favour of Wellington Channel, we think there is some little envr 
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lere ; his ykrwB are shown in a Plan, read before tiie Boyal Gteogra- 
ifaical Sodeiy, dated lOth Febnuuy, 1886.* He oandudkig sentence 
■jBy ** No Berrioe is nearer to my heart than the completion of the 
Mirvej of tiie north coast of America, and thd accomplishment of a 
S'ortih-'West Eaasage." Neither ** verbal information" or *' expressed 
ntentioiiB" oan stand before a recorded opinion. We must lake his 
[natructions, it ia said written principallj, if not wholly, under his 
nm dictation ; but whether so or not, they are binding on him, and 
it ia admitted he would not treat them with '' levity ." Are we pre- 
pned to say he was unwilling or unable to fulfil them ? To say 
''unwilling," is to charge this great and good man with a wilful diso- 
bedience of orders. Let shame follow the thought ! Or if to say 
''unable," is boldly to assert thai, of which we have not a shadoto of 
froqf. Thus do the Wellington Channel advocates place us on the 
horns of a dilemma. We thought, at the time, he followed his In- 
atroctions, and that he never attempted the Wellington Channel, and 
we think so still. The paragraph No. 11, in reply to No. 10, is affect- 
in^y creditable to the feelings of the Committee for the relatives and 
friends of the Franklin Expedition, who still dung to hope, " even 
against hope," and whose thoughts (as might be expected) turn ea-^ 
gerly towards further explorations '^in any and every direction." f 
We might add, this disposition to search " in any and every direc-^ 
tion" has been shown by others (not relatives), and cannot be better 
illustrated than in the importance and preference given to Wellington 
Channel, Jones's Sound, and the '' great sound at the head of Baffin's 
Bay." In reply to their lordships' question, " What benefits can be 
expected from any further research, with the means and direction ia 
which the Committee are of opinion that such search should be 
prosecuted?" after recommending "that an Expedition should be 
despatched next year to Barrow's Strait," the Committee observe i — 
" We consider any further exploration in the direction of Melville 
Island, or to the south-west of Cape Walker, wholly unnecessary ; 
and we, therefore, propose that all the strength and energy of the 
expedition should be directed towards the examination of the upper 
part of Wellington Strait." Thus was a veto given to all further 



• See " Journal of the Eoyal G^eograpliical Society, 1836," toI. tI., part i., pp. 
43 — 46 ; also, ibid., Captain (now Admiral Sir F.) Beaufort's opuiion thereon, p. 47; 
alBO, the " Voyage of the Terror, 1836—7," by Captain (now Admiral Sir G.) Back. 

t Sec Blue Books, " Arctic Expedition," Report, p. v. 
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search in the direction in which Franklin was ordered, and the Toafte 
adopted, which, of all others, he was least likelj to Yiaeve followed. 
** More than one of the party (Franklin's) betrayed to me" an "in* 
clination" to explore it, " which I discouraged, no one yentnring to 
conjecture even to what extent it might go, or into what difficnltiei 
it might lead."* From this time we may consider the seaidi for 
our much-valued countrymen abandoned ; they were left to their hto 
— a fate we fear to think of. But how could this extraordinaay coft- 
elusion have been come to ? Only under the daring assumption tioi 
Franklin was altogether shut out from the south and west, by insur- 
mountable obstacles presenting themselves between North Somerset 
and Comwallis Island, and, therefore, had turned his attention to 
Wellington Channel. All this was imaginary. We had not an iota 
of oidence to prove it. The search by Gape Walker and the south- 
west merely proved that he could not approach an impracticable 
coast — a portion only of that space he was sent to explore; the 
Wellington Channel offered no proof that he had been there; and 
Bcecliey Island was altogether silent, which it would not have been, 
had Franklin passed up Wellington Channel. But in the face of all 
these, with the western side of Melville Sound and Banks' Land as 
yet uiiseiirched, the south-west is rejected, and the Wellington Channel 
chosen. Was there evor siicli st raiigo^ inconsistency ? Why, the 
very fact of despatcrhos not having been found at Beechey Island was 
alone suHicient negative evidence that Franklin had not gone up the 
Wellington Channel. Tlie Committee conclude by stating, '"they 
have thought it right to recjuest from the several gentlemen (named 
in the margin), their oj)inions on this interesting but most diiHcult 
question." 

The ji^entlenien named are, Kear- Admiral Sir John Ross, the Kev. 
Dr. Scoreshy, Captains Austin, Kollott, and Ommaney, Sir John 
Uichardson, and the ^tessrs. Penny and Stuart. They are requested 
to reply to the following questions : — 

'* 1st. Do you suppose it prolialdc that Sir John Franklin, or any 
portions of the crews coiuposini^ his Expedition, still sin*vive ? If so, 
in what d inaction ? 

*' 2nd. AMmt are your <^^rounds fur forniini]^ that oj)inion ? f 

* See Sir J(»hn narrow's JMeuuiraiKhmi, rarliamontarj l*i\j)crs, No. 2G-i, "Arctic 
Kxpeditioii, 1818," p. 73. 

t The lieplie? to (^>uestionH 1 and 2 an^ well worlliy l>eru^al. Siv Blue Books, 
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** drd. Should a further search be decided on, what measures do 
you recommend for this purpose, and in what direction ?" 

The replies giren to the above questions are in many cases very 
lengthy ; but as the object of these pages is simply to inquire whe- 
ther we have sought the Franklin Expedition in the right direction, 
our extracts will be confined principally to those replies that tend to 
throw light on that subject. The question, if any survive of our 
missing countrymen P we shall notice. All our quotations must be 
Tery brief; but we shall endeavour to extract the sense of the author 
in all cases. 

Sir John Eoss, 1st November, 1851, in his reply, says he does 
" not think it probable that . . . any portion of the crews . . . 
still survive ; it is barely possible, if the ships have been wrecked ou 
the east or west sides of Baffin's Bay, where there are natives, but 
nowhere else." No " British born*' subjects could withstand the 
climate. He thinks "the only place (besides the locality of Adam 
Beck's report), that requires search, is the west coast of Baflin's Bay, 
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whichever might appear the most promising. . . . Ab to wUdi 
was actually pursued, the conclusion arrived at bj Captain AustiD, 
after his admirable and elaborate explorations of the regions to the 
westward firom Barrow's Strait, seems to afibrd, negatively at lent, 
satisfactory guidance, viz., that the Expedition under Sir John 
Eranklin did not prosecute the object of its mission to the southward 
and westward of Wellington Strait (Channel). . • . The pn- 
mary direction proposed by Sir John Franklin's Instructions being 
thus disposed of, we reasonably look for him in that other direction 
next in order appointed to him, which Captain Penny's interesting 
researches show us he might have pursued, a direction which a mere 
view from the hills might have shown him to be open, . . . replete 
with promise of a grand and successful progress north-westward." 

The Doctor then talks of " Franklin's favourable opinion of this 
channel," and the " accordant opinion of Captain Fitzjames." Allu- 
ding to the barrier in Wellington Channel, and '' the retreat of the 
recent searching Expedition," he says, "the encumbering field 
. . . might, under the power of a few hoiurs' favouring gale, have 
so drifted upward and westward firom the eastern shore, as to have 
afforded a free and easy passage. . . . Probably it was a sudden 
and unexpected opening of this kind, filling the hearts of the adven- 
turers with hope and gladness, . . . which urged a departure so 
luirriod and imperative as to leave no moment for caring for records;" 
and " as to no traces of the Expedition being met with in all the 
extent of Captain Penny's exploration, ... all that can be con- 
cluded is, that the probability of Sir John Franklin having passed 
that way into the . . . Polar Sea, lacks what might have been 
demonstration, but loses, as to jirobability, nothing." After the 
above quotation, it will bo anticipated Dr. Scoresby recommends the 
Wolliiigton Channel route. 

Capt. Austin, November 15th, 1851,* says: — "I do not believe, 
nor suppose it probable, that Sir John Franklin, or any portion of the 
ennvs, . . still survive." His reasons are, long absence, want of 
roi^ources, and the searcit y of animal life : he eonlinues, ** Any search up 
AVellington Chaiuiel would iu my opinion be fruitless. I cannot 
bring myself to seareli at all with the ]u)[)e of success in any direction. 
I found tliis eonelusion on the eireumstanee of the late extensive 
search having discovered no traces beyond those in the neighbour- 
hood of the lirst winter (juarlers, and 1 cannot resist the conviction 
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fhit the TfiiwMng Expedition did not advance in the second season 
beyond Beechey Island. • . If Sir John Franklin proceeded up 
Wellington Channely a record of it would have been left. . . 
YeaaeLs could not haye passed through a narrow passage between the 
idands which appear on Capt. Penny's chart, without detention; 
and (being a new discovery) possession would have been taken, and 
some mark of such discovery left on them. . . But there are other 
grounds ; there are opiniona which have influenced and guided me, 
— there are the recorded opinions of our most eminent Arctic navi- 
gators and men of science, far from favouring the search for Sir John 
Franklin by the way of the Wellington Channel. The committee 
wiU remember that the orders to Sir John Franklin himself laid no 
stress upon the importance of that channel, but pointed his especial 
attention to another direction. . . Lady Franklin, in a letter to 
me upon my departure, expressed her anxiety that particular search 
should be directed to the south-west of Cape Walker ; but not one 
word of Wellington Channel. With all these important considera- 
tions before me, I am at a loss to account for the strong feeling that 
is abroad in fiivour of a further search for the missing ships in the 
direction of the Wellington Channel. . . Having, therefore, very 
maturely weighed all theaje circimistances, I cannot but be strongly 
impressed that Sir John Franklin did not prosecute beyond Beechey 
Island ; but leaving his winter quarters, he was either beset on that 
occasion, or was attempting to return to England. . . Contact 
with bergs would also sufficientiy account for the disappearance of 
tiie ships, with all on board." 

Captain Kellett, November 5th, 1851,* says : — " There is no evi- 
dence of their having been wrecked ; on the contrary, I think we have 
evidence that they have not been wrecked. I feel it is not within 
the power of man to say they are dead, nor do I consider it right to 
do so." Capt. Kellett gives Dr. Eae as an evidence as to food and 
fuel ; and Capt. Penny and Lieut. M*Clintock as to animal Hfe ; and 
concludes, " I must therefore give it as my opinion that there is a 
possibility that some may still survive." As to direction, and the 
grounds for forming an opinion, he says, "The answers to these 
questions must be conjectural. . . I base my opinion on tlic fol- 
lowing points ; giving Sir John Tranklin credit for pursuing the object 
of his Expedition, the sliips will be found, I think, a long way to the 
westward of any point reached by the parties from the late Expeditions. 

» Blue Book, "Arctic Expedition, 1851, R^^port, &c.," p. 168. 
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. . lu the summer of 1846 be may baye reached a navigable sea nortli * 
of the Parry Islands, which may have enabled him to get to the west- 
ward, and probably to the southward of Melville and Banks' Land 
(which may be one), making his return by the eattvoard mare diffieuU 
than that hy the westward, and the open water, as far as he could 
know (Wrangers ?), less distant by the western route. He would, 
therefore, persevere westerly, and having made his westing, may have 
been stopped in his endeavour to get south by continuous land or 
islands. We have certain proof of there being land in this sea, for, 
on August 17th, 1849,* I landed on an island in lat. 71** 19' N., 
long. 175° 16' W. (named Herald's Island ; it is almost inaccessible, 
and literally alive with birds. Prom the neighbourhood of Herald's 
Island I saw (as far as a man can be positive of bis sight in those 
seas) to the westward an extensive land, very high and rugged, distant, 
I consider, from my position fifty or sixty miles. I could not approach 
it in my ship, but it might have been easily reached by a steam-vessel. 
. . I do consider that it is more probable that the ships are stopped 
to tlie westward of the meridian of Behring's Strait, than anywhere 
within ()00 miles west of their winter quarters, 1845—6 ; for had they 
been witliiii tliat distance, we should have had, long ere this, some^m^ 
out of so lar^c^ a party, return to give us information of their where- 
abouts. Bciiij in the inn^iilian^ or to the ivesticard of it, is the very 
reason ire have not heard from them, for they eould not jyossihly reach 
either America or Asia in boats or on foot." As to further seardi, 
and the direction, C'aj)t. Kellett says, " were I proposing to make a 
north-east passai^e, 1 should rccoinuiend an attempt to be made, di- 
rectly north in the meridian of Behrin^'s Strait, where the sea is 
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dearer of iee ibr a greater extent northerly than in any other direc- 
tion ; but as the objeot of an expedition would be one of search not of 
diaeoTery, I riionld reoonmiend their making Herald Island, and then 
puali 'wcarterly for the land seen by me, which may be a continuation 
of the land seen by the natxres from Cape Jakan, and which we know, 
from Baron Wrangel's yoyage, ia not connected with the coast of Asia. 
I would pasB) if poaaibley to the westward of this land, and then 
proeecute the search easterly along its northern &ce." Alluding to 
Capt. M'Gluie, he says, ^' he will use every endeavour to reach Melville 
Island with his parties, if he £edled with his ships. . . Should one 
of these parties reach Melville Island, or even the northern shore of 
Banks' Land, they will 'endeavour to get home by the east, being a 
safer route than attempting to return to their ships." 

Capt. Ommaney, November 12th, 1851,* says : — " I am of opinion, 
that neither Sir John Franklin, or any portion of the Expedition, are 
now alive." His reasons for thinking so are, '' when they quitted 
Beechey Island (say, August, 1846), they had less than two years' pro- 
visions left to last them up to the present time. . . No English con- 
stitution, civilized people, could exist so loug on reduced allowance. . . 
I place no reliance upon the support they are likely to procure from the 
quantity of game or animals found in those regions." He thinks, 
from *^ the numerous old Esquimaux settlements, that a change has 
taken place in those seas, in the course of time, which, becoming 
Mocked up with ice for a longer period of the year, deprived the 
natives of the means of living, which caused them to emigrate east- 
ward. (?) . . If they abandoned their ships north of the Parry 
group, in all probability" they "would have retraced their steps 
towards their first winter quarters, or, Melville Island, where there is 
more animal life, of which they were quite aware. . . There are 
reasons to suppose they did not prosecute the north-west passage, 
after leaving Beechey Island. . . It is supposed their preserved 
meats were inferior. . . No records being left, does not look like 
advancing. . . Again, . . the position of Cape Riley I regard 
as merely the threshold of the north-west passage. . . Under 
these circumstances, and supposing that Franklin had examined tlie 
seas beyond Cape Walker (?) in the fall of 1845, and found tliis 
impenetrable barrier across Wellington Channel, what otlier eourse 
had Franklin left but to retreat ? . . That two sliips could be lost 
in the ice, without meeting a vestige of them, I can easily eonceive 
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possible, . . if close to each other.'* Should another search be 
desirable, ** If Wellington Channel is navigable to any oonsidenUe 
distance, it must be only on an occasional open seasoiiy no two seasom 
are ever alike ; but taking such a season as we met with, there is do 
alternative but to winter at Beechey Island, from whence it may be 
practicable by travelling to set at rest the question respecting ihe 
channel seen by Mr. Penny ; it may terminate in a golf^ which I sm 
not imprepared for, firom what I remarked about the tides in WeUing- 
ton Channel. Another proposition : — ^You find Wellington Channel 
blocked up, but all promises well to the westward ; as some people 
express a wish that Banks' Land should be explored, the leader of the 
Expedition might have authority for detaching a vessel in that direc- 
tion. . . I would not recommend advancing up Wellington 
Channel a second season, unless certain of retreat, for it amounts 
almost to a certainty that the vessels would be blocked up, as maj 
have been the fate of Franklin. I have no fSedth in the theory of a 
Polar Baain." 

Sir John Kichardson, November 15th, 1851,* says : — "I think it pro- 
bable that part of the crews may still survive to the north or north- 
west of Mehdlle Island." This opinion is founded on the abundance 
of animal life which he thinks extends to the 80th parallel, from the 
existence of Esquimaux up to the 77th parallel ; from the fiict of 
Europeans haying lived six years and a half at Spitzbergen, Ac. ; the 
facts and arguments deduced are reasonable, convincing, and hopeful, 
lie tlius reasons ; " Supposing Sir John IVanklin went up AVellingtou 
Cliaimel, and is beset to the west or north-west of Melville Island, 
tlie absence of any written document renders the reply to tliis one of 
election among various probabilities. . . I do not feel inclined to 
admit . . that the only reason for Sir John's not leaving one was 
his intention of returning forthwith to England : " he thinks ** it much 
more probable that he did actually leave a memorandum,'* and **that 
it may have been placed on the north or cast side of Union Bay : he 
doubts if " the two ships have been involved in a pack of ice, and 
drifted involuntarily into Baflin's Bay, as Sir James Boss's ships and 
the two American schooners were, and there overwhehned, without 
leaving traces of it. . . Adam Beck's confused and imperfect 
story," he considers *' sufliciently disproved," but **the necessity for 
search in Victoria Channel remains the same. . . The direction of 
search," he observes, ''is now actually limited to the channel here 
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sinoe Ci^t. Aiutin's extensive and accnrate examination of 
the ahorea of Banow*B Strait, to beyond the 114th meridian, shows 
that the ducovenf §hip9 did not take a westerly eour§e{f) . . If 
this oondnaion needed further support," it has been supplied by the 
•coount of ^Dr. Bae's* very remaikable pedestrian journey," ''just 
■myed, by whidi we are informed that that sealous and active traveller 
had explored the coasts of Victoria and Wollaston Lands from the 
110th to the 118th degree of longitude, approaching on the one side 
within 220 miles of Lieut. Osborne's fiotheat point south-west of 
Gape Walker, and on the other within an equal distance of the north 
nde of Banks' Land. . • The large horde of Eskimos, • . met 
by Dr. Bae, . . had never seen ships or white men. . . The 
way in which I think the information that has been collected by the 
various searching Expeditions ought to be interpreted is, — The 
summer of 1845, Sir John Franklin was foiled in his attempts to pass 
Barrow's Straits ; that while waiting for the disruption of the ice, 
Capt. Fitzjames and other magnetic observers landed on Cape Biley 
to keep the August term-day ; and having then discovered the qualities 
of Union Bay as a secure harboiur, the ships eventually chose it as a 
winter retreat. . . In the spring, exploring sledge parties were sent 
up Wellington Channel, and having merely a passage to look for, and 
neither bays to examine nor the circuits of islands to make, they had 
gone much beyond Capt. Penny's farthest, and that cairns will be 
found erected as usual at the limits of their journeys. . . The 
strong tides or currents in the straits which bound BaiUie Ilamiltou 
Island will probably keep the sea open there in most seasons, and 
thus Sir John would be encouraged to take that route, which his. In- 
structions justified him in doing, if the ice remained fast to the west- 
ward J ^ 

Mr. Penny, November 15, 1851,t thinks "it possible that Sir John 
Franklin and his crews, or a portion of them, may still survive. . . 
Esquimaux live to a good old age. . . The same mode of procuring 
food, which *' they " have, is open to our countrymen." As to what 
direction, he says, " I am firmly of opinion that Sir John Franklin 
pursued his course through Wellington Strait and Victoria Channel, 
and has got far advanced towards Behring's Strait." Alluding to 
the open water to the north-west, he says, " Sir John Franklin must 
have been well aware of the presence of this water, having passed his 
first winter at the mouth of Wellington Straits, and a watch tent 

• See ante, and Blue Book, " Arctic Expedition, 1852," p. 18. 
t See Blue Book, " Arctic Expedition, 1851, Report, Ac," p. 179. 
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having been discoyered north of Cape Spencer. . . Also, the mb 
of loaded sledges, apparently sent to examine the channel; thew 
circumstances, with the second clause of his Instructions^ and his own 
well known preference, and that of his officers, for the paasage hj 
Wellington Strait, is quite coucliisiYe in my mind. . . Our finding 
no cairns, or appearance of his having landed, seems to me to indicate 
that the passage must have been open, and nothing to stop him in 
1846, and that he took advantage of it." Beferring to the Esqui- 
maux, he thinks " a migration has taken place from a people living in 
a higher latitude, and that they came down Wellington Strait, from 
the remains of stone huts, and that the stock from which they came 
may still be existing on some land to the north of the open aea, which 
I expect to find leading to Behring's Straits ; . . and Sir John 
Franklin and his companions may have found a refuge among them." 

IVIr. A. Stewart, Kovember 15, 1851,* " fully concurs " in Capt 
Penny's plan of search. 

lieviewing these opinions, it will be observed in regard to the first 
question, as to the probability of Sir John Pranklin, or any portion 
of liis crews, being alive, five of the eight gentlemen consulted, answer 
in the aflBrmative. When we mention such names as Scoresby, one 
almost literally to the Arctic regions bom ; a Kellett, with his large 
oxpi'rii'Rce in B(»lirijig's Strait ; a Kicliardson, not only experienced as 
an Arctic traveller, but by his prolV'^ision and his eminent talent, more 
(jualifiod to form an opiuicm as to the effects of an Arctic climate on 
a British constitution than most others; IVuny, engaged all his lite 
in bulleting with ice and cold, and their injurious consequences ; — when 
we mention sucli names, one is irresistibly h'd to the conclusion that 
somt? may vet survive : the facts and arguments adduced are founded on 
all the kuowlcilgc of the past, and, as far as they go, are unanswerable; 
tlicy are, therefore, not to be lightly rejected. Then* is one opinion 
adverse to the above conclusion — that '' some may vet sur\ive," we 
allude to that of Sir John Koss. It is remarkable, as this gentleman 
oilers in his own person tlie ])est evidenet' of the power of man to 
endure the rigours of an Arctic eliinati* over a protracted pericnl, and 
still to cnjtH' health. He tliinks it is not ])rol)ahh* tluit any survive, 
but it is "^barely ])«)ssil)le. if th«' shi]\s are wrecked on the east or 
west coasts of HaHlu's l>av, where xhrvc are natives, but nowhere 
else/' Sir John R()ss sup])( »ses the scene oi' the catastrophe in quite 
as liigh a latitude as is the* ])robahh' position of the Franklin Expedi- 



* . 



S(v Whic iJoDk, " Arctic K^pcditiou, isr.l, RcpoH, i^c," p. 181. 
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don, if it was enabled to follow the course of its InstructionB. The 
mly diffiarenoe is, that it is more west ; and as for natiyes, he was not 
loaored there might not he some living in that direction ; we know 
low there is a simple race living in apparent comfort there — it foU 
Emm, iken^ if likely to be aUve in Bqffln's Bay, it loaa equally prohable 
E&ey might he eo more to the foeetwrnrd; the climate, too, improves in 
\ weatcrlj direction. The remaining two gentlemen think it impos- 
nble that any can survive ; their opinions are founded on their long 
ietention in snch a climate, want of resources, and the impossibility 
of replenishing them during the short summer for the necessities of 
the very long winter. 

With respect to the future direction of search, it will be seen four 
of the authorities consulted are decidedly of opinion that Sir John 
Franklin passed to the north by the Wellington Channel. The 
reasons urged in support of that opinion do not appear to us to be at 
all conclusive, or even satisfactory. The Bev Dr. Scoresby founds 
his condusions from the ascertained fact, that Franklin, having win- 
tered at Beechey Island, hence " the inference is irresistible " that he 
was shut out to the west, or partly so, or was too late for that year, 
(1845 — 6) ; and then, quoting Capt. Austin's conclusions, '^ that " he 
" did not prosecute the objects of his mission to the southward and 
westward of Wellington Channel," he concludes, " the ^m;««ry direc- 
tion of Franklin's Instructions disposed of; " and therefore, that he 
went up Wellington Channel. It must be admitted this reasoning is 
inconclusive ; for there is no proof of failure to the westward and 
south-west of Cape Walker. 

Sir John Kichardson limits the search to Victoria and Wellington 
Channels, because Capt. Austin's examinations " show that the dis- 
covery ships did not take a westerly course " (?) he quotes Dr. Bae's 
recent journey in support of this conclusion. This journey proved 
only that he had not emerged in a south-west direction from Cape 
Walker. Wo will quote the following as more ^vitbin the range of 
probability :* — " Should he have found no opening at Cape Walker, lie 
would of course have sought one farther west. . . In endeavouring 
to penetrate to the south-west, he became involved in the drift ice 
which there is reason to believe, urged by the prevailing winds, and 
the set of the flood-tides, is carried towards Coronation Gulf through 
channels more or less intricate." We know Dr. liae set at rest the 
question of a passage between Victoria and WoUaston Lands, which 

• Soe Parliamentary Pajx^rs, No. 107, "Arctic Kxprdition," j)}). 107-— 8. 
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was onco supposed to exist ; still Franklin may haTe been inTblved in 
this drift ice, and become embarrassed in some passage, lft«iHng hi s 
southerly direction at the bottom of Melville Sound ; but of this «e 
shall have to speak anon. We are sorry to record Sir John Bichard- 
son's opinion in favour of Wellington Channel ; but after all he lesto 
it on the condition, " if the ice remained fait to the wettuntrd; " and 
a most important condition it is, for of this we had no certain know* 
ledge. 

'' Captain Penny, in which Captain Stewart joins, expresses himsdf 
"firmly of opinion, . . that Franklin went up Wellington Channel" 
He assumes '* Franklin knew of tjie open water, from the ruts of 
sledges apparently sent to examine the channel;" and ''his wdl* 
known preference, and that of his officers, for it." From the absence 
of all trace of his course up it, he thinks " the passage must have been 
open, and nothing to stop him in 1846." Now, what proof have ve 
of this P We think the absence of despatches at Beechey Island, and 
the failure of all traces up it, are negative proofs that Franklin did 
not attempt the Wellington Channel. From the want of evidence to 
prove that Franklin could not get tcesttcard, although shut out from 
Cape Walker, from the absence of despatches, cairns, ^e,, in Wellington 
Channel, we are compelled to conclude that Franklin persevered to 
westward, and did not attempt the Wellington Channel at all, 

Capt. Austin docs not think any of the Expedition survive, and, 
therefore, further search is fruitless ; and with regard to the Welling- 
ton Channel, he gives some good reasons for concluding he never at- 
tempted the passage by that route ; he confesses himself " at a loss to 
account for the strong feeling that is abroad in favour of a further 
search " in that direction. 

Capt. Omnianey supposes they did not prosecute the North- West 
Piissage after leaving Beechey Island, as no records were left ; that 
thoy retreatvd, and were lost on their return. 

Sir John Ross is, as usual, rambling and indefinite ; without assign- 
ing any reason, he thinks the west coast of Baffin's Bay should 
be searched, and the land about Ca})e York, to prove the truth or 
falsehood of Adam Beck's story, already j)roved false. 

Capt. Kellett's opinion is evidently founded on the supposition 
that Franklin passed to the north in IS 10, and made large westing in 
a high latitude, probably to llie westward of the meridian of Behring's 
»Strait, and that he must have been stopjied in getting south by "con- 
tinuous land or islands. Here it will be seen the impression of tlie 
existence of a I^)lar Sea— or Polynia, is the governing feeling; truly. 
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jf sa(^ oonU ''dhDe to rnlm* imkiKmii,'* tt k Ae fiwdiuitixig 
faflneneeoflUiBMof WnngelL It will hsre been noticed (on^, p. 
IM), in wwMnning hypottietiadly on the probable ooone of Franklin, 
Aa* we haifo adopted ft nearijaimilar line of argoment; bntinonrcaae 
we have MmrnmBJ Ami ie had reaekei ike meridian qf Mehnlle l9kmd^ 
hmmjf immtthk mieav&mrt to gei south through MehiUe Sound been 
/ tw ili a /irf . We are happy to see that Capt. Kellett admits hia answer 
to be ''eoDJectnnl.*' We must confess, here, to the weakneM of a 
KMe pride when we see oarriews, howefer hjrpothetical, but we hope 
leaaonably adraneed, thus countenanced by one possessing the talent 
and experience of a Kellett, and particularly as both opinions were 
fanned unknown and independent of each other. We observe with 
imp regret ihatfariher eeareh hy Cape Walker and the south-west has 
met a single advoeate. Before we take leaye of these opinions, we 
would aak, Were tiiere no other conditions to which might be referred 
the long detention of the Franklin Expedition? The unknown 
nature cf the r^on north and eastward of WoUaston Land ; North 
of Yietoria Land, and south-east of Banks' Land, might be land, or 
eompoeed of ice-dogged, narrow passages ; in short, it might present 
features insuperable to advance or retreat. ** Owing to the drift of the 
main body of the ice," might there not result to the missing Expedi- 
tion that " ineyitable embarrassment " which had been foretold, " from 
iriiich Franklin would never be able to extricate his ships *' ? * 

Was it, then, the dread of that south-east current (noticed by Parry 
at Melville Island), and the dire prognostics of Sir James Boss as to 
the &te of all that came within its fatal influence, that deterred the 
very mention even, much less the examination of it ? Melville Sound, 
like the Maelstrom, should have been searched, and robbed of its 
imaginary terrors. 

The &ct is, lengthened absence had led to the conclusion that if 
Franklin did endeavour to make westing (outside Cape Walker), he 
nost long since have passed beyond that region, or he would have 
jeen heard of retreating to the eastward, or to the southward and 
srestward. Strange did it never occur to the minds of our Arctic 
authorities that the sad presages — the direful forebodings, of one of 
bheir own body might be realized, and that Frauklin and his gallant 
fellows were locked up in the position indicated, were looking for 
help from the east, " whose eyes might be dim with daily scanning the 
far distant horizon, with watching the rise of every little cloud, and 

• Sec Parliamentary Papers, No. 264, " Arclic ExiKnlition, 1R48," p. 45. 
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the illuBoiy appearance of anything fhat might eiuxninige the hope 
that release from the icy wastes and chilly waters around them wm 
at hand ! " * The more especially as the Pany Islands had beea 
searched and no traces found. With the exception of Ato dagrees of 
longitude (examined hy Capt. Ommaney and Lieat. Osbom), iUi 
region, this gap, presented the same ''fair prospect^" the smm 
favourable features for a speedy solution of the great qoestion, aa whoi 
propounded by the father of modem Arctic exploration. It does, and 
ever has appeared to us altogether incomprehensible^ that thia um^ 
to which the Franklin Expedition was specially directed, ahoold hats 
been so neglected. Even unto this day, this gap of 200 miles k 
width has been left unexamined. But to return, these opiniona ofer 
much matter for inquiry and thought ; they are carefully conaideted, 
and are void (with exceptions) of that dogmatism which characteriiei 
many previous ones ; they seek facts, however slender. Their object 
is truth; still there seems a predilection, a feeling about them, a pie* 
supposing influence, attrahent and at variance with the simple &cls 
before them. Whence this influence, this feeling, this diatnri wa g 
power, that thus distracts, that makes the wise man forget Ui 
soundness, the experienced his facts, that induces a departure fron 
the only light there is (the Franklin Instructions) to wander dnbiouslj 
amid the perplexing obscurity of an ever changing ignis-fatuus ? 

We can allow for the pain "arising from hope deferred," the 
anguish of prolonged anxiety ; we can understand the kind but often 
injudicious zeal of the humane, that prompts to immediate action, 
anywhere, everywhere, so that it is "up and doing:** but these 
should have been restrained, and limited to the direction in which the 
Franklin Expedition was sent. When all examination had been ex- 
hausted in that direction, we might then have looked elsewhere ; but 
not until then. We have shown, in the extended notice we have 
given, the high estimation in which we hold the labours of this equi- 
table committee, its well-cousidered rt*port, and the valuable opinions 
arising out of it ; but all were under a cloud. The Wellington Chan- 
nel mania was now triumphant, it over-ruled all — it was the jargon 
of the day. It liad been searehed, and yielded no si^n that FrankUn 
had pe net rated its icr-bhrkcd channel ; it had Iteen pronounced to 
require no farther search, and yet it was again to he searched. Strange 
inconsistency ! On the other hand, all thought of Cape Walker and 
the south-west was thrown to the winds, and a seal was set against 

* S.v " Jounml of a Vovnpc to Balfin's Bav, by Dr. iSuthcrlaiul," p. 303. 
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ril floiher wasA m Ait dfaedaon ; and wiih it flie&fce of the galknt 
X^mUm, and Us ddfaboiu and no leaa gallant officers and devoted 




Septanber a5tl^ 1861.— Hie lUis, commanded by Sir John Boas, 
anvad at Bfefaanflr. The veanlta of thia private expedition may be 
■ajiiiiaaud in > ftiw worda ;— Ihe exploration of a portion of Comwallia 
Tahnd^ by Oommander Pbillipa; which appean to have been well 
aaeented. We an ^bd to find Comnumder Fhillipa, and Dr. For- 
teouiy apcdcen of mi termg of eommendaUon. Beaidea this, there were 
liio xepoiia ; both (niginating with Adam Beck, Sir John Eo8B*B Eequi- 
inteipreter. They both created much aenaation at the time, occa- 
ft great deal of trouble, and a moat vduminoua correspondence. 
• Hie first report* refers to "the loss of two ships in the ice, a good 
way €tt, in the direction of Gape Dudley Digges, and afterwards burnt 
by ft fierce and numerous tribe of natives — ^part of the crews were 
dnmnedy the remainder were some time in huts or tents, apart from 
tibe natives. They had guns, but no balls ; were in a weak and ex- 
hanafee d condition, and were subsequently killed by the natives with 
■arta and arrows." 

To na there never has appeared even the semblance of truth in 
flda report. It was at once investigated on the spot by Capt. Ommaney, 
Oapt. Penny, Commander Phillips, &c., and resulted in the discovery 
yiat the Ifarih Star had wintered in Wolstenholme Sound. Comman- 
der Phillips, Sir John Boss's own officer, says, '' We were unable to 
dSsoover any circumstances in corroboration," which was also the 
uuted Ofonion of all the aforenamed officers, Capt. Fenny and others, 
present. Adam Beck's statement was written down and translated, 
nd proved to be altogether a fabrication. 

The second report refers to a piece or post of elm, said to have 
had a aawcut at one end, in which was inserted a plate of tin, on which 
wtm the inscription, " September, 1846," painted in white on a black 
pround. This tin plate was lost, bringing it away, in the snow ; the 
ground was searched when free from snow, and it was not found. 
Zkmunander Phillips considers this also a fabrication : that gentleman's 
evidence, given before the Arctic committee,t is sufficient ; but if not, 
et the reader wade through the Blue Books, the despatches, trans- 
ations, ^., and observe the discrepancies, and he will soon come to 

• See Parliamentary Papers, No. 97, " Arctic Expedition, 1851," p. 87-8. See 
klao, Blue Book, " Arctic Expedition, Report of Committee, 1851," p. 68. 

t See Blue Book, " Arctic Expedition, Eeport, 1851," p. 70. Also, Blue Book, 
* Arctic Expedition, Further Correspondence, 1852," pp. 7, 8, and 9, and 135-6. 
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the conclimioiithattliere wasnotawordaf tniihmtiiewliokii^^ 
Butwecloee our notdoe of tlie private expedition mider Sir Jobnloi^ 
with his opinion as to the movements and the fiite of the VnxUm 
Expedition. Writing to Capt. Austin* (June 28ni, 1851), in ic^ 
to a letter from that officer, oommunicating the resnlti of his soiA* 
west division under C^yt. Onmumqr, and the nortiieni bmisli mdflr 
Lieut Aldrich, he says, ** It it impariamt iofimd ik&n ^m mni 
ihot road to dettruetian; while to me it is s a tisfi w t orj to 
clearly proved, that my conclusions of land intervening between Ai 
Polu* ice and the coast of America, were pedbctly oovreofc.'* Agvs, 
in a reply (July 4th, 1851), to Capt. Austin's letter, infimning hin 
of the return, &c., of Lieut. M'Clintock's division from Melville Uan^ 
he says, ** I cannot restrain myself from adding that I am afforded 
some satisfaction in having it so deariy proved, . • that the gsllsiift 
Franklin and his devoted companions cannot have punned tmjf rfik$ 
courses westtoard of Beeehey Island^ which, it must now be admitted, 
would have eventually led to their dettruction, . . There still le- 
mains a hope, . . that traces of a more &vourable nature may be 
found in one or other of the positions in the north-west extremitj of 
Baffin's Bay, or on its western coast.*' On being funiished bj Cspt 
Austin with a rough outline chart, showing the direction and extoit 
of his searching-parties, Sir John replies, July 16th, 1851, " It proves, 
to my mind at least, that the missing expedition cannot have taken 
any course westward of Comwallis Island." From these opinions we 
gather that Sir John Franklin, in being ordered to the south-weet 
from Cape Walker, was sent on a road to de8tru<;tiony and the Admi- 
ralty having sent him there, the blame, of course, " lies at their door.'* 
But how far is Sir John B-oss warranted in making this assertion ? 
As to the south-west being a road to destruction, he knew no more of 
the south-west and its destructive tendencies than what he had harned 
from Sir Edward Parry^ and the latter nowhere speaks of the horrors 
of Melville Sound. His conclusion as to the land intervening between 
the Polar ice and the American coast is mere talk — Sir John Frank- 
lin and every one knew it. Upon what grounds does Sir John Rosis 
infer that Franklin did not pass to tlie westward of Comwallis or 
Beechey Islands ? He offers no reasons^ for the lest of all reasons, — 
there were none to ojfer. Capt. Oniraaney and Lieut. Osbom proved 
he had not visited the coast between Cape Walker and 103^ W. ; 
M'Clintock that lie had not touched at IMelville Island, and Aldrich, 

• Blue" Book, ** Arctic Expedition, Report of Commit ttv, 1851," pp. xlii. and xliv. 
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that tbe Tftary IsIfliidB afforded no trace of his presence there ; but 
all these are insufficient to prove that he did not get to the westward, 
and attempt that '' road to destruction " by Melville Sound ; indeed, 
it may have proved such ; but, for aught that Sir John Boss knew at 
the time, it presented every &vourable prospect for the solution of 
tiie great question of a North-West Passage. 

But to 6onclude: £rom Adam Beck's first report at Gape York, 
and the fact of finding this piece of elm (?) and not finding the tin 
plate with the inscription (the whole of both reports pronounced 
fabrications), yet, says Sir John Boss, ''In my opinion this fact 
accounts for no documentary notices having been foimd in the cairns" * 
at Beechey Island ; and " Sir John Franklin having remained at their 
winter quarters . . imtil September, 184i6, and seeing . . no 
possibility of advancing further during that season (after which they 
would have only one year's provisions), that they had on their return 
home round the north end of the pack been wrecked on the east 
coast of Baffin's Bay." Is it on such conclusions that 135 gallant, 
enterprising spirits are to be left to die off unsuccourcd from the 
face of the earth f For aught that was known, they might have been 
still alive, and prosecuting the object upon which they were sent 
in the area to which they were ordered. 

* Blue Book, " Arctic Expedition, Further Correspondence," &c., pp. 8 and 9% 
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CHAPTER XL 

BIB JAMES boss's SUGOESTIOKB — ^LnCITT. PIX*8 PLAIT — eLOVCBSTBl 
BALLOOX — BETUBK OF AMBBICAV EXPEDITIOK — DB. BAX't HEW 
DISCOYEBIES — LIEUT. HOOPEB's PLAK — DB. X'COBmCK*8 PLAV 
— MB. BOOMS — LIEUT. KACQUIBB'B PLAK — COmLAlTDXB PUIr 
LEN*8 PLAK — BEHBnro's 8TBAIT XXPXDITIOir — CL08X OP TBAB. 

Sib James Boss, in a letter addressed to the AdzniraHy, drted 
September 26th, 1851,* inquires, in allnBion to the ^ two porta hew- 
ing a hand pointing in a certain direction, . . did Captain Bemij 
cause a careful search to be made in the direction indicated bj the 
hand P" as he "cannot doubt that if a search had been made, by 
digging to a short distance from the posts, the cylinders oontaimng 
the despatches from Sir John Franklin would most aasuiedly hife 
been found/' He adds, "When the report of the wreck of the 
Erehu9 and Terror^ and the massacre of their crews by the Eequip 
maux, reached England, one chief reason for disbelieving it was, that 
it was said to have occurred in the "winter of 1846, a year after the 
sailing of the Expedition, and therefore the calamity could not have 
occurred on their outward voyage. It is well known that the season 
of 1846 was the most severe that has been known for many years ; 
none of the whale ships attained a higher latitude than 74* on the 
east, and 08^ on the west side of BaiRn's Bay, which was completely 
choked with heavy ice. . . Sir John Franklin's Expedition had 
made but a small advance to the westward during the more favourable 
season of 1815. . . . Taking into consideration the character of 
the following season, it appears to me by no means improbable that 
the ships were not released from their winter quarters until too late 
a period for them to make any farther j)roivress to the westward, the 
barrier of ice in tliat direction, as well as across the "Wellington 
Channel, probably not breaking up at all that season, as they 
assuredly did not cither in IS IS or ISM). To have wintered again 
in the same vicinity woidd have been a waste of the resources of the 
Expedition, and if," as ''assumed, they were unable to advance, they 

* Blue Book, "Arctic Expedition, 1852, Furtlicr CorrespondenciV &c.,p. 130. 
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would be compelled to retom to SoglAnd." Under these drcum- 
■ianoeiiy tiiejircnild hayeendeaToared to round the norfch end of what 
is called the middle loe^ and effeefc a pauage to the southward, 
he i w e c tt it and tiie east coast of Baffin's Bay. In such a season as 
that of 1840y it is probable tiieir attempt would haTC been firustrated, 
and that the ahipa would hare besn fieoaen in in a hi^ latitude, and 
not tar from the east land, ... a position . . . df great 
peonL*' In the absence of further traces of the missing Expedition 
being fimnd, Sir James Bosa submits ^* a more rigid inquiry be made 
of Ae natives of Gspe York and Mdville Bay, firom whom the report 
of the loss of the two ships was obtained ; for although I cannot 
believe them ci^^le of murdering the erews, they might have been 
s p e ctator s of the last sad catastrophe, without being able to afford 
tibein any assistance." Here is resuscitated the essence of two im- 
probable reports, — ^hxs of the ships in the ** middle ice," and the 
deatmetiQn of them and their crews about Cape York ; but now they 
come imder a more probable form, still equally without positive evi- 
denoe. How rumour shifts and changes I First, the ships were said 
to have been lost in the '' middle ice," going out. The vestiges at 
Beeehey Island set that at rest, ybw^ it ii returning home. As to 
tiie Gape York catastrophe, we thought that had been cleared up too; 
so, at least, the officers concluded who were detached to inquire into 
it on the spot. Alas for the relatives and friends at home ! What 
anxiety, what torture, has been inflicted on them. Now Charybdis, 
now Scylla; nothing but destruction follows this ill-starred Expedi- 
tion. But on what evidence ? There is none ; and yet the ships 
and crews are lost, leaving *' not a wreck behind." By this letter 
we are led to the belief that Franklin was unable to penetrate to the 
north by the Wellington Channel. This at least relieves, for the 
moment, the pressure of that monstrous opinion which, notwith- 
standing the fruitless examination of Penny, still is in the ascendant, 
and dragging us from the examination of Melville Sound to a direc- 
tion at variance with the original plan of the voyage, to end iu loss 
and £Eurther bitterly painful disappointment. 

Lieutenant B. C. T. Pim, R.N., recently of the Herald, Captain 
Kellett, offered a plan (27th September, 1851),* and his services to 
conduct an expedition through Siberia to the mouth of the Kivor 
Kolyma, and to explore the Arctic shore, from Cape Sievero Vosto- 

• See Blue Books, "Arctic Expedition, 1852, Further Correspondence," &<?., 
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tchini Nos* to the North Cape of Captain Cook. The plaa mi^k 

thus briefly giyen : — 

" All the plans hitherto adopted for the relief of Sir John YtmUk 
have been based on the supposition that the Bipedition haa lut 
penetrated to the northward of the Piny Idanda ; there aie, hon^ 
ever, various reasons to strengthen the opinion that Sir John nanUia 
has succeeded in forcing a passage through Wellington Channd into 
the FoUfmeiy or open water. In tiiia dear aea the prcgreaa of the 
ships towards the west would be unimpeded until re-entering the iee 
in the meridian of Behring's Strait, where the difficulty of the nait 
gation renders it problematical whidi continent the tooboIb wodU 
ultimately reach. I am impressed with the idea they are upon tiie 
coast of Asia. . . . The prevalent winds lead to tiiia auppoaitiion. 
Tide Appendix of Baron Yon Wrangell's ' Journey to the Shorea dt » 
the Polar Sea.' . . . My own researches (a Journey fiom Eot- 
zebue Sound across the mountains to a Bussian settlement in Noiton 
Sound) serve to strengthen my conviction that the miaaing ahipa hawe 
attained the meridian of the Colville Biver, thence deapatdied the 
two boats (of which reports were in circulation during the irinter, 
1849-50) to reach the shore, which it is likely the winds aboie 
mentioned, as well as the shoalness of the vniter, prevented the larger 
vessels from approaching. . . . The coast of America and the 
adjacent countries have been well searched ; . . . that of Siberia 
has been totally overlooked ; and yet an attentive perusal of Baron 
Von WrangeH's book forces upon us the opinion that ships have been 
wrecked on tlie Siberian shores. He quotes, * On the western declirity 
of the hills there is a large quantity of driftwood, among which the 
TuTigusiauH had found fragments of a vessel, which, from the iron naik 
adhering to it, appeared to be of a different construction from the 
simple ones in use here. Lat. about 70° North; long. 159* Stf 
East, &c: t 

*' I therefore propose to go in search of Sir John Franklin on the 
coast of Siberia," leaving in proper time to arrive at the Kolyma 
liivcr the beginning; of t^pring. " I would, in that and the succeeding 
one, comph^tely explore every approachable part of the Arctic shore 
(from Cape Sievero Vostotchini to the Cape Xorth of Cook, a distance 
of about 1,300 miles), and thus finally set the question at rest, whe- 
ther the missing ships, or traces of them, are to be found. 

* No9 \A tlie Ku$sian name for " cajH\" 

t " Narrative of an Exi)edition to tlio Polar Sea, 1820-23, by Admiral F. 
Yon Wrungell," edited by Lieutenant -Coloucl Edward Sabine, 1844, p. 208, 
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''It will be obnoQS fliit tiie aooompliahiiMnt of Ait tmsk completes 
tte iewM chw; and all that hmnan efforta can effect will haye been 
^nvtad in iiieir behalf. • • • Should the plan I have proposed be 
adoptod, it will be finmd inoEpenaiTe in comparison with the Expedi- 
now abamt^ which (I say it with deference), with the utmost 
of tdent and bimvecy, can only fellow in tiie path, and con- 
aajpienfly incur a aimilar risk aa Sir John Franklin." 

In oftring some remaiks on tins plan of Lientenant Pim's, we 
miat beg to conect tiiat officer when he says, ^The plans hitherto 
adopted hare besn based on the supposition thai the Expedition has 
not penetrated to the northward of the Pany Idands.*' Has he 
fe ff g ott e n Austin*s northern dirisions, Penny's Expedition, and Col- 
finaooa'sP The great error has been that too much attention has 
been given to the north, and too little to the; south-west ; and that, 
too, widiont a particle of evidence to prove the Expedition adopted a 
northern route. All that could be urged was, Ihat Sir John Eranklin 
expre ss e d ^intentions . . . to try in succession all the pro- 
bable openings into the Polar Sea ;" but these inienHant were to he 
meied ^ipom only in eaee qfjmlure to the south and wett. What '* the 
various reasons are to strengthen the opinion that Sir John Franklin 
has ancceeded in forcing a passage through Wellington Channel," 
Mr. Pirn does not specify. We are not aware that any positive rea- 
son can be given, and yet we have endeavoured to acquaint ourselves 
with the subject. We do not believe the Wellington Channel uHxe ever 
at te m p ted hy Sir John Franklin^ or he would have left notices, giving 
hie reasons for departing from his Instructions^ at Beeehey Island, 
Point Biley, or elsewhere. 

Lieutenant Pim writes evidently under the mystic influences of the 
north, attracted by that " wide and immeasurable ocean, . . fearful 
and magnificent; . . melancholy,* but still fascinating, because 
to appearance navigable.'* It was to this Polynia the Wellington 
Channel and the new sea discovered by Penny led; and Sir John 
Franklin having a discretionary power to adopt this channel, there- 
fore it is assumed that he did adopt it. But this train of reasoning 
we cannot admit : we prefer Arctic facts to Arctic opinions. Again, 
even though the Asiatic shore should have been searched within the 
space he mentions, still that would not have completed "the re- 
searches," or " all that human endeavours ... in their behalf" 
could accomplish ; there was yet the space, Melville Sound, to be com- 

♦ See Wrangell's « Journey to the Polar Sea," p. 333. 
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plctcd. We had yet to ascertain whether the Bzpediticm mig^ not 
have attained large westing and southing. We ought, then, n^Mr 
to have inferred that it was ice*blocked on the we stern side of lU- 
villo Sound than not ; and it was our duty to have followed ^ w tfk 
pathy^ even though we should ^inewr a HmUar ruk mt Sir JUs 
Franklin,^^ To incur the risk, we had and have lots of galknt henrta 
— volunteers, himself amongst the number. But amid the eonfliefeiiig 
opinions, which is the path P We will answer, See 6th, 0th, and 7th 
sections of Franklin's Instructions ; they will tell you. With respeet 
to the two boats, of which such wide-spread report was in eiicolatioB, 
we cannot refrain from thinking but that there was some truth at the 
bottom of it ; but might not these two boats have been endeaTOuriog 
to reach the Mackenzie from Melville Sound P the Ko-pak, to wfaidi 
most of the reports refer, was supposed by Commander Mooxe, and 
maif he, one of the western branches of the Mackemde. The Admi- 
ralty having declined Lieutenant Pim's proposal. Lady Fhuklin, 
impressed with the hope of obtaining satisfactory intelligence, ad- 
vanced £500. The plan was submitted to the Boyal Gkogmphical 
Society at its first meeting, 1851. The main objects there uiged 
were nearly the same, but it was now said the plans iktU had been 
adopted for the relief of the Franklin Expedition were bated an the 
supposition that the Erebus and Terror had failed at the very com' 
men^ement of their voyage, and had therefore passed to the north by the 
Wellington Channel, — a ratluT different line of argument to that 
urged in his proposal to the Admiralty. However, having now taken 
Franklin up the Wellington Channel, in default of all evidence to 
prove it, it was then said they would find the northern ocean compa- 
ratively free from ice, and easy to penetrate to the westward ; that 
Franklin's great<jst difiiculty would occur in endeavouring to get 
south to Behring's Strait, arising from ice-bound islands, shoals, Sx. ; 
ho would, therefore, persevere to get to the westward, and, if possible, 
to the Asiatic shores ; the difficulty of getting eastward again along 
these shores, as proved by the early Russian discoverers, was also 
noticed. Here is the hyiiothetical portion of our paper of 1850 
serioiissly proposed for practical adoption (see ante, p. 1(54). The plan 
was w(?ll received bv tliat Societv, and Sir Ji. I. Murchison, the Pre- 
sideut, wrot(» to the Imperial authorities, but " on the condition that 
the E\j)edition sliould be arrauged and executed by the Kussian Go- 
vernment." The plan was also approvt^d by the First Minister of 
the Crown, Lord Jt)hn Eussell, who granted a sum in aid. It was 
sup])ortcd, too, by the JSeen^tary for Foreign Affairs, Lord Pidmerstou, 
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by Humboldt, 44atf Rgum^ and other fllmfaioDi fareignerB. Lieu- 
tonant Pim, ihiu oountemnoedy proceeded to St. Petenbuzg. He 
reoeiTod nuNrked attentJon firom the Court and the Imperial Geogra^ 
^lioal SocieAji and efea had an interview with the Emperor; but 
"the r^prta of the Bnwrian autfaoritiea . . . w^re adverse to the 
awtarpriao. Thqr repreaented that, in <nrder to enable trayellera, fiir- 
aialiad with inatmiDenta and interpretera, to tntyerae the ultra- 
Biberian eountijof the Tehuktchi, previous anrangements of eighteen 
nooilia would be required to assemble the necessary quantity of dogs 
md aledgea ! and tYmtf as the former Expedition (Wrangell's) had, 
by withdrawing the uae of many of these animals, produced fiital 
^^•■■na among the nativea, and a great mortality, such an extraordi- 
naiy effort ought not to be renewi^d without motives of overwhelming 
neeeaaity. ... In short, being informed that such an Expedition 
eonld not be put in motion before March, 1853, and being aware of 
the reaponaibilitieB which they would be led into, whether as respected 
tknr relation to the native tribes, or the young British officer, whose 
ISbf they thought, would be uselessly perilled, the Imperial Gk)vem- 
nadt declined to co-operate in the project ; at the same time, they 
giKve Lieutenant Pim permission to travel in any direction he pleased 
through Siberia,"* — ^which permission, we must say, without the 
anpport of the Imperial Government, amounted almost to a negative. 
Hie acheme was abandoned, and Mr. Pim returned to England. Still 
it is but justice to add, and we have much pleasure in adding it, that 
the Emperor of Bussia, feeling a real interest for our celebrated navi- 
gator and his bold companions, gave orders, through the Ministers of 
Kyriuft and the Interior, for a careful inyestigation of the northern 
coasts of Asia.t 

5th October, 1851.^ — Considerable sensation was produced at this 
time by the fidl of a small balloon at Wootton Lodge, near Glou- 
cester, to the car of which a card was attached, on which was written 
the following inscription : — 

* See Sir B. I. MuxcliUon'B AniuTeraaiy Address, " Boyal (^graphical Society's 
Joanud," May, 1852, vol. zzil p. Ixxiy. See also, **The Pedestrian Journey 
through Bussia and Siberian Tartary," by Captain J. D. Cochrane, E.N., 1820-22. 
He was the guest of the celebrated Baron Wrangell, at that time engagcil in the 
anrrey of the coasts of Siberia and the islands situated in tlio Arctic Ocean ; and 
Bee Wrangell's " Siberia and Polar Sea," by Colonel Sabine, R.A. 

f See Blue Book, " Arctic Expedition, 1852, Further Corres^ndence," p. 98. 

J, See the Morning Chronicle of the 11th and 17th October, 1851. 
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''Erehut, 112» West longitude, 7(f North latitude. BeptemiNr 
8rd, 1851. Blocked in." 

Every inquiry was instituted by Hbe Admiralty on the qMt, and all 
that could be gathered waa the fiict that a balloon really had fidhn, 
with its appendant inscription ; but as no baUoona were aappUed to 
Sir John Franklin, the excitement soon subsided. Of the eondnet of 
the party who would thus trifle with the feelings of the di aUe ss d 
relatives at home there cannot be but one opinion. He waa a heait- 
less miscreant. 

It is worth while here to record the opinion of that moat nidfl&ti* 
gable traveller, Dr. Bae. It is conveyed in a letter to Sir John 
Bicbardson, dated Fort Confidence, April 18, 1851.* Alluding to tin 
search by the Magnetic Pole and Back's Biver, he says: — ** It is lerj 
proper those parts should be examined, but I have very little expee- 
tation that any traces of those looked for vrill be found in that quar- 
ter. If not foimd in the space bounded in the west by 118* West 
longitude and on the east by longitude 104* West, and between lati- 
tude 7V and 74° North, the most likely place for Sir John Franklin's 
party to be heard of will be at Melville Island, or in the ndghbooN 
hood of some other of the Parry group." Dr. Bae was, at the time 
he wrote, unaware of the results of Captain Ommaney's researches in 
a south-west direction, or M'Clintock's to Melville Island ; but that 
would not materially affect his conclusion as to the particular space 
within which wo ought primarily to look for the Franklin Expedition. 
The absence of all traces in either direction more than confirmed tiie 
necessity for a rigid search in the space indicated by Dr. Bae. 

In October, 1851, intelligence was received of the safe arrival at 
New York of the Grinnell Expedition ; the Advance, under Lieu- 
tenant De Haven, on the 30th September, and the Bescue, under Mr. 
S. P. Griffin, on the 7th October, 1851. Lieutenant De Haven and 
his gallant followers had landed at Point Biley, immediately after the 
discovery of the traces there by Captain E. Ommaney; they had 
also, in company with Captain Penny, examined Beechey Island ; had 
visited the sad memorials recording the deaths of three of the crews 
of Franklin's ill-fated Expedition ; and seen the various other remains 
cjinvass, ropes, &c. " Prom all these indications," says Lieutenant 
Do Haven (in his despatch, dated 4th October, 1851),t " the infer- 

♦ See Times, October 13th, 1851. 

t Blue Books, " Arctic Expedition, 1852," p. 188. 
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oonld not finl to be nrifed at tint the JBniut and Terror had 
BMude tiik tlMv llfife winter qnnien after leayi^ • . • 

Bfvytlimft toOy went to piofe up to tbia point the Expedition waa 
wen Ofganiaed, and that the Teaaela had not leceiyed any material 
iujmj." Yarieoa ezeoniona were made in different diiections in 
■esidi of faiifaer traeea, but withoat auooeaa. ComwaUiB and Grif- 
fth Idanda wnce read^d, but the ice waa un&yourable for making 
Ibrth eg pgog re aa with tiie aeaaon so far adyanoed. A consultation 
waa held, and it waa readlved to return to the United States. The 
Bspedition soon after waa firoaen in. It first drifted slowly up Wel- 
lington Channel, ... to the north-north-west, until the 22nd 
September, when" thej were ''arrested bj a small low island" 
(Mordaugh's) ** diaooyered in that direction. . . . Between Com- 
walHa laknd and some distant high land, yisible in the north, ap- 
peared a wide channel leading to the westward. A dark, misty- 
looking doud which hung oyer it (tormed frost-smoke) was indicative 
of much open water in that direction." This open water was subse- 
quently reached by the enterprising Penny, little imagining that the 
Aitmmee and JBeicue had literally drifted into ito discovery previously. 
Lieutenant Be Haven, after some observations on his "admirably 
drawn Instructions," says, they '' not only pointed with emphasis to 
an unknown open sea, into which Eranklin had probably found his 
way, but directed me to search for traces of his Expedition in the 
yery channel at the entrance of which, it is now ascertained, he had 
passed his first winter." He concludes, therefore, ''the direction 
in which search with most chances of success is now to be made 
. . • . is, no doubt, in the direction which is so clearly pointed 
out in my Instructions;" by which he means, by the way of the 
Wellington Channel and the open water leading to the north-west. 
"All through October and November (he says) we were drifted to 
and fro by the changing wind, but never passed out of Welling- 
ton Channel. . . . On the 1st of December the weather cleared 
off," and they got a glimpse of the land ; they " appeared to be off 
Ghiscoigne Inlet. . . . We were now clear of Wellington Chan- 
nel, and in the fiEdrway of Lancaster Sound." Slst December they 
drifted out of Lancaster Sound into Baffin*s Bay, and continued to 
do so until to the southward of Cape Walsingham, when they were 
released from their perilous position, 6th June, 1851, after drifting 
the extraordinary distance of 1,050 miles.* It is impossible to read 

• A further illustration of the force and direction of this extraordinnry current 
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the account of this fearful yojige,* without feeling deeply hem mwh 
they Buffered ; what anxiety they underwent during this protneU 
winter, now imbedded in the floe, drifting helplessly — them set tm 
by the disruption of the ice in all directions, agitated and cnuinqg 
all around them, leaving not a moment with the sense of aecuzitj^ 
causing hours, days, and weeks of terrible suspense, but borne wxtii a 
fortitude and a courage which danger could not dismay ;— flnd aU 
this in the cause of humanity. We ought to be, we are, gntefhl to 
our generous American kinsmen ; and, aboye all, thankfbl to ffia 
that supported and preserved them in the time of danger and diiE- 
culty , and in the end restored them in health to their geineroa»>heaited 
countrymen. The Advance and B&icue released from their icy fetten^ 
Lieutenant De Haven attempted to return to the searching groond, 
and had succeeded in reaching Upper Melville Bay, when, ultimately 
arrested by the ice, he was compeUed to return — ^ with sad hesrts 
(says Lieutenant De Haven) that our labours had served to throw so 
little light upon the object of our search." 

November 10th, 1851. — Intelligence was received at the Admiralty, 
through the Hudson's Bay Company, from Dr. Bae. It will be 
recollected that it was intended that Dr. Bae should, in the summer 
of 1850, explore the supposed passage between WoUaston and Vic- 
toria Lands, and on to Banks' Land ; but the Admiralty having or^ 
dered a boat expedition, under Commander Pullen and Lieutenant 
Hooper, down the Mackenzie, and thence to Cape Bathurst, to exa- 
mine the space between it and Banks' Land, and there being an 
insufficiency of provisions for both Expeditions, to Commander Pullen 
was given the preference. Dr. Bae, therefore, deferred his examina- 
tion of WoUaston Land, &c., until this summer, 1851. The intelli- 
gence now received from that enterprising traveller, dated Kendall 
Biver, 10th June, 1851,t showed how worthy he was of the trust 
reposed in him. Descending the Coppermine, and crossing Dolphin 



may be seen in the drift of 11. M.S. Resolute^ Captain Kellett. See also a paper 
" On the l*robable Course piirsuod by Sir John Franklin's Eipirdition," by A. G. 
Findlay, Esq., F.R.Ci.S., *' Koyal Geograpliical Soeiety's Journal, 1856," vol. xxvi., 
p. 26. 

* See the " U.S. Orinnell ExjxHlition in SeanOiof SirJohn Franklin," by Klisha 
Kent Kane, M.D., U.S.X. This enterprising, talented gentleman afterwards made 
a seeond attempt to search by way of Smith's Sound, in 1853-4-5, and died soon 
after his return ; much esteemed while livuig, and universally lamented in liis death. 

t Blue Books, "Arctic Expedition, 1852, Further Correspondence," &e., pp. 
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and TJnioii fitatttt ta WoUMton LMid» he explored, between the 5ih 
and tiha SOOt of May, ""the shoieB of WollMton eastward to IKT 
and wertward to 117^ 17' West. At his western limit there 
the appeManoe of a strait running to the eastward, which want 
of time for tiie interests of his summer yoyage would not allow him 
to dedde. Gnumgh in the south-west track from Cape Walker, 
ahonld Ersnklin have sucoeeded in getting in that direction, jet no 
of that Bxpedition were found. The various Esquimaux par- 
met with are described as a good, harmless, firiendly people. The 
joomal of this jonmey oontains many excellent observations, and is 
worth readings It shows what may be done by management, energy, 
and a hearty good will. 

Lieut. W. H. Hooper, November 15th, 1851, sent to the Admi- 
ralty a plan of search, of which the following is the essence.* 
A)1^4l^ng to the traces at Beechey Island distinctly proving the win- 
tering-place of the MrthuM and Terror in 1845, he says : — '* Beyond 
that period doubt and conjecture assume the place of certainty," con- 
sequently opinions are divided into two parties, which may be desig- 
nated ^ the despairing " and '' the sanguine. . . Those who belong 
to the first . . allege that Sir John Franklin must have been 
anddenly fmced from his winter quarters (in the spring of 1846), on 
the breaking up of the ice, . . which poiu^d down Wellington 
Channel; and carried down through Barrow's and Davis's Straits, 
when both ships must have been crushed, . . and all hands 
perished. « . He could not," say they, " have gone through the 
channel to the south-west, since . . it was blocked up with old 
ice, nor . . up Wellington Channel, . . without leaving at his 
winter quarters a notification of his . . intended departure and 
proceedings. . . The sanguine party, those who consider, that 
while thcfre is uncertainty there should be hope, advance views equally 
rational and supported by apparent probability. The absence of in- 
formation respecting his intended future is as great a plea fob as 
▲GAINST his having proceeded northward, since, while on the one 
hand a sudden disruption of the ice may have carried him without 
warning from his position, the same occurrence may, on the other, 
have opened up a clear channel ; to neglect which chance, all couver- 
sant with the sudden and inconstant motions of ice would, I believe, 
pronounce to be imprudent, since so fortimate a circumstance might 
not speedily recur. . . Even supposing the ships were driven 

• Blue Book, " Arctic Expedition, 1852, Further CorrespoTulonco," p. 90. 
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down Davis's Strait, does it not seem improbable that both man 
crushed at the same instant, ufithotU one having time to evade or /mv- 
pare /or the fate of the other F and even had such been the case, is it 
not equallj strange that not the slightest splinter, not the sligfatert 
yestige of ships, of gear, or of men, has ever been found in those seas f 
It is asserted that the passage to the south-west is impracticaUe^ 
because blocked up bj ice of several years* formation, but is there 
proof that this ice has not formed, or even drifted there at a period 
subsequent to that at which Franklin may have entered it ? l%ere 
appears, therefore, to be now only two routes by which to search for 
the lost ships — ^by the Wellington Strait, and thence westward in a 
high parallel ; or to the south of the Parry Islands, between them and 
Banks' Land, or between Banks' and WoUaston Lands. Now that the 
Enterprise and Investigator have entered the ice from the westward, 
also to entirely set at rest any lingering uncertainty which may exist 
respecting the possibility of the balloon (found at Gloucester)* having 
come from the Erebus^ it may be considered . . advisable to des- 
patch an expedition overland to the southward of the Parry Islands, 
while others, by sea, proceed northwards through the straits of Wel- 
lington." For the former he volunteers his services, and -proposes as 
follows : — " To proceed to Fort Churchill in Hudson's Bay, and thence 
to the north-east extreme of Great Bear Lake ; . . descend the 
Coppermine," and " proceed to the eastward, through Pease's Strait 
to Victoria Land, and following the eastern shore of that land from 
Cape Colbome (the last known point), endeavour, striking north, to 
reach Lieut. Sherard Osborn's farthest in lat. 71** 62' N., long. 103° W.; 
. . visit the position named by the balloon, and thence make for 
Banks' Land. . . The route from Banks' Land woidd be north- 
ward, towards Melville Island, from the western point of which I 
should endeavour to push westward in the hope of meeting one of 
Franklin's or Collinson's ships ; . . the latter event being desir- 
able — first, to learn the space that may have been searched, and so to 
fix upon another line of inquiry ; and secondly, to ascertain that their 
safety is assured, and powers imshackled. . . My route " would 
lie to the eastward of where Dr. Eae has gone, and is a point of search 
not yet provided for ; it would connect Lieut. Osborn's farthest with 
the land known as Banks' Land, which it will doubtless be found to 
join (?). This plan, it will be observed, opens with the assertion, 
" Doubt and conjecture have assumed the place of certainty." True, 

• See antCy p, 219. 
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hey have ; and yet, as Lieut. Hooper adds, " while there is iincer- 
ainty there should be hope." But the despairing know not of hope ; 
hey reject her, and embrace all the possibilities of disaster to the 
nissing ships as certain. Every flying rumour, or report, they receive 
IB true rather than look to the more reasonable conjecture that they 
Doay be safe. But we have not found them — why ? Inasmuch as 
i?e have not sought them (or only partially) in the direction in 
irhich we sent them. Mr. Hooper perpetuates the idea that Franklin 
nay have gone up Wellington Channel. After the search that had 
list been made, we think this an error. The absence of traces is proof 
le did not — confirmed by the non-existence of despatches at Beechey 
[sland. The reason, if a reason can be assigned in the absence of 
acts, for his not leaving any notice of his future intentions there, is, 
le had not, when there, readied th^ first point of his Instructions — 
Jape Walker; and our not finding them at Cape Walker is proof that 
ie could not reach it, hut is no evidence that he returned and ascended 
*ke Wellington Channel; he no doubt persevered to the westward, 
rhe route Lieut. Hooper proposes for himself to reach Cape Colbome 
JB, we think, rather circuitous ; we should have thought it would have 
l)een more readily reached by Wager River or Repulse Bay, or by an 
sxpedition down Prince Regent's Inlet : once at Cape Colborne the 
space proposed to be searched to the north-west and on to Banks' 
Land is good. We fear, as a whole, this plan is too extended to be 
practicable. One thing is clearly shown by it, — the author understands 
khe intent of Franklin's Instructions. Lieut. Hooper proposes to 
earry out his plan with a crew composed entirely of Esquimaux ; as 
" they would pick up means of subsistence where white men would 
perish, and relish food which whites would view with disgust ; they 
are inured to the rigour of the climate, and expert in all necessary 
mansBUvres for gaining shelter and warmth where fire cannot be ob- 
tained. Their experience would more easily discover any, the slightest 
signs of recent visitors, whether on ice or land, and they would be 
less likely to be molested by their brethren of the northern coast.^ 
This idea, of employing Esquimaux, is novel, and, we should say, a 
happy one, if we could be assured of their obedience and activity in 
the attempt to carry out what Mr. Hooper considers its most im- 
portant feature, viz., " continued progression in all seasons, by land, 
by ice, or by water;" for, as he remarks, "the summer is so brief 
that in it there is scarcely time to commence operations ere it is 
necessary to discontinue them." But this gentlemen had been much 
among these people, was with Commander Moore in the Plover^ and 

Q 
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with Pullen on his two boat expeditions ; in short, had been engigei 
nearly four years in the searching expeditions, had seen and leanei 
much, and had profited and gained a large ezperianoe. He waa aba* 
gether a talented officer. 

Looking oyer our Arctic notes, we find in a letter addroaacd to a 
lady, whose name has now become a household word, the fikUowing 
passage ; the date Noyember 18th, 1851 : " I forbear to enter on As 
probable causes which haye (in my poor opinion) resulted in tin 
prolonged detention of your gallant husband and his deyotedfoUowas. 
I shall only say, I belieye the Expedition to be safe, and that he Imb 
endeavoured to carry out his Instructions. Hence I regret tint 
greater westing has not been gained by the searching expeditions; 
for, notwithstanding the extraordinary exertions of the yariooa parties 
detached from the Austin Expedition, I still think, where all is one 
monotonous white, cairns and traces to despatches might haye escaped 
the most scrutinizing sight. There is not a doubt but thatdeapatches 
have been lefl by Sir John Franklin, at some known place, prenooi 
to departure for the unknown. I do not think the ^^ranklm Exfoih 
tion passed through Wellington Channel^ but that it followed tbe 
Admiralty Instructions, and when it was not practicable between 
tbe south and west, it pursued a westerly and northerly course.'* By 
this note it will be seen, we were of opinion that Franklin, though 
shut out from Cape Walker, would persist to the westward ; and if 
prevented from makiug southing until he had reached the meridian 
of Melville Island, he would then attempt a passage between the 
more westerly of the Parr}' Islands by the north and west. 

Dr. R. M*Cormick, 27th November, 1851,* again renewed his offer 
of 8er\'ice to tbe A dmiralt y. A fter alluding to the inexplicable mystery 
still hanging over the missing Expedition, he says, "Yet, strange 
enough, not one of these Expeditions have explored Smith's Sound ; 
although, next to Wellington Channel, the most promising and im- 
portant opening to tlio Polar Ocean. . . IVFy omti opinion has 
^er been, that Sir John Franklin went up Wellington Channel, and 
. . the surest way to find hiiii would be, not onl3' to follow on his 
track up tliat channel, and to the northward and westward of the 
Parry Group, but also to meet liiin in any retrograde movement he 
might be compelled to make to the eastward, should his ships, in the 
attempt to get to the westward, bo driven by the strong cum^nts from 
the north-west to the meridian of the sounds at tlie northern ei- 

* Blue Books, "Arctic Expedition, 1852, Further Correspondence, &c.," p. 137. 
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fcnmilj of Boflin'i Bay ; a b j no meauB improbable event, and one 
liMt ■honldnofebelottnght c£ . . If Smith's and Jones's Sounds 
■hoald piDfa to be openings into the Polar Ocean, as I long ago 
ntkipatedy they would offer the readiest means of exit to either ships 
or boats, with the prospect before them of fidling in with some whaler." 
Dr. H^Connick then refers to his previous plans (see ante), in which 
he advocated the search by the Wellington Channel, and says, " In 
Hieae views I believe I at the time stood alone. . . The generally 
raoeived opmion having been that Sir John Franklin's ships had been 
saested in the ice to the southward and westward of Gape Walker, 
or Melville Island. . . The results of the late searching parties 
have however proved, beyond a doubt, the correctness of my views (?), 
0fen toihe finding of traces at Cape Biley and Beechey Island. . . 
Ihe Axdac Coundl have recommended that the future search shall 
be exdusively confined to the Wellington Channel. . . Under 
Hieao cbcmnstances I most willingly volunteer . . to go out in 
nj of the vesseb to Wellington Channel, there to commence the 
search in the reverse order, round Cape Sir John Franklin, northward 
or eastward as the land may trend ; . . exploring . . in the 
direciian of Smith's and Jones's Sounds for any corresponding open- 
ings to the Polar Sea." This excellently-drawn document embraces 
several important observations, not only on the animal life, but valuable 
snggesticms as to how human life may be sustained in these inclement 
regions ; it does credit to the Doctor's head and heart. The whole 
view, ezceptiiig as r^ards Smith's Sound, is consistent for retreating 
parties. If (as the Doctor believes) Sir John Franklin really did 
adopt the Wellington Channel route, which we most strongly doubt, 
the recent rigid search offered not the slightest trace that the Expe- 
dition had been there. Again, Franklin would never leave the known 
tor the unknown without leaving a record informiDg us of his reasons 
for abandoning the first point of his Instructions (which directed him 
to Cape Walker and the south-west) at Beechey Island. Lastly, the 
route by Cape Walker offered every prospect of successful termina- 
tion, while that by the Wellington Channel was unknown, and, how- 
ever "fiur" it might look, led to no one knew where. 

Mr. J. Eoome, November 28th, 1851,* in a letter to the Admiralty, 
says, "In 1815, being engaged in the trade to Hambro'," he "was 
frequently in company with the captains of vessels employed from 
Hambro' to Greenland, and has heard them say (two in particular), 

• Blue Books, " Arctic Expedition, 1852, Further Correspondence, &c.," p. 131. 
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that they got so far to the northward as 84% with dear water and i m 
heavy swell or sea from the northward, similar to what we hare m |i 
crossing the Bay of Biscay;" he '^ recollects . . getting a book 
from a circulating library, which must be thirty yean back, bemg i 
narrative written by a Dutch captain, . . of a whaling TOjage,** 
and wherein he " distinctly recollects . . its saying that he got 
as far to the northward as 83^ or 84% with a heavy swell frcnn ilia 
northward, and clear water as far as the eye could see to the narth." 
He ends by saying, *' I have given you these accounts to assist and 
encourage a search to be made direct (or so) north, aa I am confidenfe 
Sir John has gone through Wellington Strait to the northward.** 
Mr. Eoome gives no reasons for his fiuth ; but because he has hesrd 
of some Dutch captains (the names and logbooks not given) having 
reached 84® N. on the east side of Ghreenland, and found dear water 
there and a swell from the northward, so Sir John Franklin, who wn 
ordered to Barrow's Strait, and south-west from Cape Walker, mnat 
have gone (at right angles to his orders) up Wellington Channel. 
What shall we say of this authority ? We pass to observe we give 
this letter only to show what insane notions prevailed at the time ai 
to the course Franklin took after leaving Beechey Island, and the 
reasons (?) assigned for his going up Wellington Channel. Thii 
letter, we presume, was published by the Admiralty for the special 
information of the " geiitlomon of England who sit at home at ease." 
Lieut. Rochford Maguirc* (late of II.M.S. Herald, Capt. Kellett), 
November 30th, 1851, made a proposal to the Admiralty for commu- 
nicating with Behring's Strait, in the summer of 1852, by means of* 
screw steamer, sliould their lordships detennine upon sending new 
orders to the ships employed there in the search for Sir Jolm Franklin ; 
he proposes also to send a boat party a hundred miles eastward of 
Point Barrow, and by means of the Esquimaux distribute the new 
orders ; and whilst that search is being carried out, to examine in the 
vessel " the packed ice as far to the west as Herald's Land," and " by 
that 7nean8 decide the question of a continuity of land across the meri- 
dian of Behring's Strait'' The discovery of land to the north of 
Beliring's Strait had led to the idea, that Franklin, having succeeded 
in attaining large westing in a high latitude, might, in his endeavours 
to got to the southward, bo arrosted by this land; the object here 
sought was to ascertain its continuity across the northern end of 
Bchring's Strait. Long absence, and the numerous reports of a ship 

* Sac Blue Books, "Arctic Kxpedit ion, 1852, FurtlRTCurreepondence,"A.c., p.loo. 
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in the offing, of boats and of white men off the northern coaats, all 
added to the importance and necessity for such an examination. 

Ck>mmander PtiUen, already noticed as haying been employed in 
the search, again (December 8th, 1851)* offered his services and plan. 
He proposes to explore the coast of Arctic America, from Point 
Barrow eastward as far as Wollaston Land, with a small steamer. 
YariouB observations follow, the object of which is to show that a 
passage exists to the northward, between Herschel Island and Betum 
Beef; he then says, "To get to the northward is the grand object to 
aoeomplish, for it is there we must look for our missing countrymen." 
He adds, ** I do not think a doubt can exist of their having gone 
through the Wellington Channel ; and as the distance between it and 
Behriug^s Strait is not very great, they may have pushed on, and be 
now checked so fiir from the former, that their hope of getting back 
is not so great as getting forward, and they may, even now, be in the 
vicinity of that goal which they have so long striven to attain." Ho 
continues : — " I think there is another part which might be examined, 
namely, the land Capt. KeUett discovered, . . by which an ex- 
ploring party might get to the northward of the ice, and into what U 
called the Polar basin, and supposed to be an open sea.'* Wc wish 
we could coincide with these Wellington Channel advocates without 
the sacrifice of our own viejvs. This paper, well meant, no doubt, but 
always conjectural, will take Franklin to the north, by the Welling- 
ton Channel, without a particle of proof to show that he ever 
attempted the northern route at all. Penny's recent search should 
have abated this Wellington Channel furor. Commander Pulleu shows 
here that he, too, has a glimpse of a Polar Sea : we think he would 
have done better service in exploring the sounds running eastward 
between Wollaston and Banks' Lands, and extending the search by 
travelling parties to the north-east, as Capt. Austin had done to the 
south-west (but not far enough), than wasting his energies on the 
problematical north ; for, notwithstanding all that has been written and 
said, it was wholly founded upon mere conjecture. IVanklin's predi- 
lections were not with the north, in face of his Instructions, hut were 
with the south, the completion of the American coasf-Iincf 

December 26th, 1851, J despatches were received from the Behring's 
Strait Expedition, dated Port Clarence, from Capt. CoUinson, 

• SLvBlueBooks, *'ArcticExpc"dition,1852," Furt her Correspondence, &o., p.l 10, 
t Sec "Journal ot'the Royal Geo^rraphieal Soeiety, 18;i(>, part i., ]). 13. 
X Blue Books, " Arctic Expedition, 1852, Further Correspondence," pp. 73—91^ 
a 2(.>0~215. 
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of H.M.S. Enterprise^ July 9th, 1851 ; from Commander Moore, of tbe 
Plover, April 30th, 1851 ; and from Capt. Wellesley, of the JDadalutf 
OftobiT 27th, 1851, piving their proceedings, and enclosing corre- 
8i)oinlonce from the detached parties under Lieut«. Barnard and Cooper, 
!Mr. Adams, assistant-Hurgeon, &c. It will be remembered that Lieut. 
Barnard had been left by Capt. Collinaon at Michaelowski, with the 
vi(?w (jf ascertaining the truth or falsity of information gained by Mr. 
Pirn that some Englishmen were living on one of the rivers in the 
interior, and that they were in great distress, Ac., and also to asoer* 
tain whether a communication is maintained with tbe Polar Sea^ so 
that the white men said to have been seen on its shores might be 
relieved. Lieut. Barnard's iirst object was to reach the Russian fort 
of Darabin, the noi*theni jiost on the Koepak, and there wait the 
arrival of the same party of the Lidians from whom the first report 
was obtained, i^rior to leaving IMichaelowski the llussian chief of 
Darabin brou'jjht a hotter from !Mr. A. Murray, dated River Youcon, 
June 0th, 1850, a Hudson's Bay post on the Colville, which cleared 
up the repoi*t about tlic* live whites on the Ek-ko (a branch of tbe 
Koepak), that they were no part of the missing Expedition. Lieut. 
Barnard started for Darabin December 29th, 1850; on his way, at 
Kalis^hka ((Tariskar), he heard through a native of the Buekland Biver, 
that *'a ship, said to be Ku^^lish, in the month of September, 1S19, 
anijhorod at Point .liarrow, was beset, and was attacked bv the natives, 
wlio iniirilered the crew, and phmcteri'd and broke up the ship." This 
promising young oihcer arrived at Darabin on January 10th, ISoO, 
and sent a k'ttor bva Bussian and a native to the villaire of Co-u-kuk, 
to be forwarded on *' to the Kii^lislimen said to be liviuii on the Ek-ko 
Biver." Tiie nu^ssfUL^rrs were murdered by the Indians of the 
Co-u-kuk, who atUTwards attaeked Darabin, and killed the Bussiau 
(governor, Worsell MaxeinolK and mortally wounded Lieut. Barnard. 
]Mr. Adams started inmu'diatelv from ^lichaelowski for Darabin, but 
arj'lved too liit(?: iiieiit. narnard was dt*ad ; he buried him there ou 
^Fanh lOth, Is.") I. The I']x]H'dilion ^vas thus deprived of a nuist valu- 
able otiieer, antl IJnssia of a liundde hui^^ood subject. Capt. !Moore. it 
seems, bein^,^ anxious to ji-^eerlain if any intelliiciMiee had been elicited 
from the northern nati\ rs, ddermined to send a small })artv to 3Ii- 
ehaeh)\N ski; they startfd l"\'hi'uary 1st. ISol, under Lieut. CooiH^r.A\'. 
At l\ali>hka thiM^enllrman says, " 1 questioned (Ireujoria Wanofl' (the 
Russian in eiiarice ol'tliis stntinn) re^ardiui^Mhe ])art\ suj>pused to have 
bern nun'drred to the nMi'tliwai'd. whieh het'ullv confirms. . . Thev 
were attacked and murdered hv the Co-u-kuk Indians, . . in tlie 
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middle of IMO. • . Ibu wm told to a man," layB Lieut. Cooper, 
"now in tins bonae^ whilst uf the Coe-park last year, and by one of 
Oo-a-knk Indians." Commainder Moore, at Port Clarence, had 
Keardyby means of lus interpretress, ''of a party of English, with 
OD0 or two boati^ baring Tisited ibe Biver Ko-pak, which, from de- 
nqptkn*" bo^coooema to be the Youcon, or Colville ; they have been 
hstinyed by the Indiana somewhere near its mouth, who had been 
MB with tiie elothe% knives, and other articles belonging to the 
fsople." That eiceTlBnt officer adds, '' Prom the frequent recurrence 
rftheae reports, and the variety of their sources, I am often inclined 
is tidnk that the people referred to may possibly have formed a part 
dTthe crews of the missing Expedition." 

Mr. Adams, in bis very desr report to Capt. Collinson, July 10th, 
1861, on his retam from Darabin vid Michaelowski, to his ship at 
Bovt Clarenoe, says, ^ After weighing well all the reports relative to 
white men having been seen in the interior, I am of opinion that they 
aU have their origin in the presence of the Hudson's Bay party on the 
Ccdville Biver. . . The Indians to the eastward of Darabin are mi- 
gratory, are a bad set, and %ht much with tribes who trade with the 
Bnssians. These and other reasons lead me to believe that no party 
from Hbe missing Expedition can be in the interior of Eussian America." 

The EiUerprise, Captain Collinson, sailed from Port Clarence on 
Jnly 10th, 1851, for the north, in obedience to Instructions. As 
nothing had been heard of her since her departure up to October 1st, 
1851, when the D<tdalu$ left Fort Clarence, it was concluded that 
Captain Collinson had succeeded in rounding Point Barrow, and was 
on his way to the north-eastward. 

The year 1861 closed, a year replete with matter of great Arctic 
interest. Extensive explorations had been made, beyoud any that had 
ever been attempted before, and they had been carried out with an 
energy and determination commanding all praise. Important addi- 
tions to science and to geography had accrued. The first ^^intering 
quarters of the Franklin Expedition had been discovered, but, 
regarding the course the Expedition had taken after it left Becchey 
Island, every effort had failed to ascertain. How are we to account 
for this want of success ? — and England, too, the nation of sailors I 
This question naturally induces another; — Have we sought our 
missing countrymen in the right direction ? Let us inquire. 

The directions which the searching expeditions have taken have been 
— the Wellington Channel, Cape Walker, the south-west in part, and 
west to Melville Island, We will take the Wellington Channel first. 
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Upon what grounds has the search by the Wellington Channel been 
made? all the facts known go to prove (as we have shown) that 
IVaiiklin never adopted that route. The failure, then, to discover 
traces of him up that channel, notwithstanding the rigorous search 
tliat has been made, is no more than might have been expected. 

We will now take Cape Walker and the south-west, and the search 
by the Parry Islands and Melville Island. The former of these direc- 
tions is in complete accordance with the original object of the voyage, 
and the orders given to Franklin ; and the latter subsidiary to it, in 
case of his not being able to get to the south-west. Here we are 
(in the absence of all facts to the contrary) on the most probable, if 
not sure ground ; — still the search in both these directions has failed. 
Taking the south-west, though failing in finding traces of the missing 
Expedition at Cape Walker, and along the coasts to the southward and 
westward, still, the very nature of the coast, and the sea adjoining, 
as far as they had been searched, afforded abundant reason for not 
finding any traces of him there ; they are, in short, impracticable for 
navigation. Again, the search in this direction extended only to a 
part of the area or space to which Franklin was ordered ; it was there- 
fore incomplete ; in fact, it could not be completed with the means 
and in the time (one season) devoted to it. We wiU now take the 
western divisions ; neitlier the Parry Islands nor Melville Island 
afTorded any proof that Franklin had visited them; but the examina- 
tion of them assured us of one fact, that, if he had, we should have 
found a record of liis visit at Winter Ilarhour. The only inference, 
then, tliat could he drawn was, that he had not made such large westing 
as the meridian of Melville Island, and that we must look for him vtore 
to the eastward and southward. Taking, then, the results of both 
Expeditions, that by the Wellinj^ton Cliannel was altogether without 
proof, and in a wrong direction ; and that by the south-west, al- 
though in a right direction, was incomplete, and therefore no sound 
eoiK'lusiou could be arrived at until the whole space betwt^en Cape 
AV^alker and Banks' Land had been searched. The search bv the 
west to Mel villi* Island was complete, and it went wholly to show the 
ahsohffe necessitg for the perfect completion of the former. But what 
are the conclusions ? They are the opposite to what might have 
heiMi anticipated or inferred. The Wellington (Miannel, which otlered 
at no time either sign or ho|)e that he had gone up it, was now 
decided to be the only channrl by which he could have j)assed to the 
north ; and the south-west, which had only been partially examined, 
is altogether rejected. How are we to account tor this strange aber- 
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ration of judgment P It can only be accounted for in the precon- 
ceived notions in favour of the north generallj, and of the Wellington 
Ciiannel in particular. This feeling, which existed from the first, was 
then confined to the doubting few, but it now extended to the im- 
thinking many, and developed itself under its true phase, of which 
the Wellington Channel was merely the accessory. The problem of 
a Polynia, or open water to the north of the Parry Islands, was the 
leading feeling ; and under its influence the sense of Franklin's In- 
structions was inversed — ^the secondary point was made the primary, 
and vice vertd; but this feeling, let it be understood, did not arise 
out of, or as a consequence of, what we knew of the movements of 
Franklin. We knew nothing ; it was, as we have said, a preconceived 
notion, doubtfully expressed at first, but now that the period had 
arrived when " doubt and conjecture " assumed ** the place of cer- 
tainty," all reason was thrown aside. JBy this bweless prepossession 
in favour of the Wellington Channel and the north, a fat was placed 
against all further search to the south-west. The Instructions, and the 
plan of the voyage, which had hitherto restrained erratic opinions, 
being now set aside, the imagination was let loose, the most visionary 
plans and the wildest of theories followed. The probable and the 
improbable met, and formed one incongruous medley ; how can we 
wonder, then, that the whole should be characterized as " so many 
lesser puzzles, as additions to the great geographical puzzle of three 
centuries ?'* It was impossible to distinguish truth from error ; but, 
unhappily, the fate of Franklin, and his devoted, gallant followers, 
were involved in the solution of it. Various opinions have been given 
to account for the absence of records at Beechey Island. Some say 
the Expedition left the island in a hurry, and had not time to leave 
them ; this after a whole winter spent there ! Others, that he was 
returning home, and there was no necessity for leaving them. Others, 
again, think he left them on his outward course, but, on retreating, 
took them away, as being likely to lead his searchers into error ; and 
so on, ad infinitum. But, while we regret that none have been found, 
we think in every case they ought to have been left, whether ad- 
vancing or retreating; and if none were left there, we can only 
account for such apparent irregularity, that the Expedition was en 
route, and Franklin considered they would be first sought for at Cape 
AV^alker. The year closed ; disappointment in its sevcn^st Ibrin per- 
vadi^d all ; dark gloom and mute sorrow sat around the licarths of 
Britain. There was yet a ray of hope, but it was too feoblo to cheer. 
It played its evanescent fires, too, in a ipiarter ab'eady rejected. 
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CHAPTER XL* 

PENNY AGAIN OrFEBB BEBYICEB— OBBOBN'b PLAN — BIB JOHN BOSS 
OFFERS — BEATSON'S PLAN — BSMABKS — P£T£BMANN*S PLAN — BE- 
MAEK8 — TWO ICE-BOUND SHIPS SEEN BY " BENOTATION " — DB. 
BAE's DISCOYEBIES and BELICS — BELCHEB AND EJELLETT'B EX- 
PEDITION — INSTRUCTIONS — BEMABKS. 

1852. — Gloomily opened the new year at borne. Anxiety and Sus- 
pense, worn with long watching, now caught at every aurora-gleam, 
whether from "Behring's rocks, or Greenland's naked isles," and 
invested it with the promise of happy result. Alas ! " that suasive 
hope hath hut a syren tongue ! " 

Mr. Penny, January 10th, 1852, again volunteered for the search ; 
and in urging the Admiralty to he appointed " to continue the explo- 
ration of Queen Victoria Channel,'* says : " As the Committee in their 
report have deduced from the evidence that the channel discovered 
by me was the one which Sir John 'Franklin has probably taken. . . 
I do hope . , I have fairly earned my title to conduct and con- 
tinue a search , , from which such results may happily be antici- 
pated."* 

This offer was declined. " My Lords have no intention of employ- 
ing private parties in command of any Expedition that may be sent 
out by the Admiralty." 

We always looked on the appointment of Penny to a command 
under the Admiralty as an anomalous position, alike unpleasant to 
himself and the naval oflicers forming the other part of the Expedi- 
tion. Still, that was no fault of his, but the Admiralty's. AVe have 
ever looked on the ground which he was to occnpj/ in the search as 
holding out no hope for the recovery of the Franklin Ea'pedition^ 
whether hg JVellingfon Channel or Joneses or Smith's Sounds. Tlie 
search in that quarter could lead to nothing but disappointment and 
ill-feeling ; but to Captain Penny and his active second, Captain 
Stewart, with their excellent officers and crews, the merit is due of the 
exploration of the northern entrance of Wellington Channel ; and 
Peimy discovered the sea to the westward, leading to the north of the 

* IMue Look, ''Arctic Expedition, 1.S52, FurtluT Correspoiuleiuo, «lc.," ]). lUl. 
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Ftoy TtJMidii, in a noith-weBt direction, and probably to the open 
water of WnmgelL 

1862. — ^About diia time (not dated), Lieut, (now Capt.) Sherard 
Otbom,* lately oommanding the Pioneer^ in Capt. Austin's Expedi- 
tion, aabmitted a ** memorandam connected with the renewed search." 
He njB, ** I think I can show good cauae for believing that Welling- 
ton Channel ia not the only route to the water to the north-west ; I 
beUefe the Byam Martin Channel an equally good channel, and as in 
the one caae a choke of ice may probably prerent Teasels proceeding 
up Wellington Channel aboYO Cape Grinnell, so in the other case, the 
probable difficulty in reaching Byam Martin Channel will, I think, 
be found in rounding Ghriffith Island. . . To ensure, therefore, the 
^orth Water being reached by one of these routes appears to me an 
essential point in any future search." The memorandum then pro- 
poaea the employment of four steamers and two dep6t ships, sledges 
drawn by dogs, ike. The arrangements for placing advanced dep6t 
Tessela, and the examination of the coasts between by sledge parties, 
appear excellent and complete, but we have only to do with the direc- 
tion of their efforts, not the means employed. Arrived at Beecbey 
Island, Captain Osbom proposes that the Expedition divide into two 
divisions: "The first to have the Wellington Channel and north- 
west as its line of search ; . . . the second to have the Byam 
Martin Channel and north-west for its line of search." 

He thus a99umes that Franklin has attempted a northern route. In 
searching for him he adopts the Wellington Channel, and also the 
more western Byam Martin Channel ; so that in case of " a choke of 
ice " preventing advance to the Wellington Channel division, the other 
may possibly be free ; or if, in rounding Griffith Island, the Byam 
Martin division is arrested, the Wellington Channel division may, by 
chance, be unimpeded ; in short, it was the adoption of the chances of 
two routes instead of one ; so far, in pursuing him to the north it was 
reasonable. But, in thus assuming Franklin adopted a route by the 
north, what proof have we ? Not a vestige rewarded the extraordi- 
nary exertions of any of the searching parties of either Austin's or of 
Penny's vessels. The Parry Islands, or the passages between them, 
yielded nothing, not even Melville Island, and Franklin would 
assuredly have left a record there, bad ho been in the neighbourhood. 
Wellington Channel afforded not a trace, or the islands to the north 
of it. After these negative proofs to the contrary, why still cling to 

• See Blue Book, "Arctic Expedition, 1852, Further Correspondence, &c.," p. 102. 
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the north ? There must have been some other motive. Was it the 
attraction of a Polar Sea, a second Polynia ? Lieutenant Osbom had 
himself searched the eastern side of Melville Sound to lOS"* W. ; he 
found its shores low, its coasts abounding with shoals, ice blocked and 
unnavigable ; surely in these there was sufficient reason for no trace of 
the Expedition being found there. Where, then, shall we look with 
any hope of finding the long absent ones ? The question is easily 
answered ; to the space where the Expedition was speciailj directed, 
— to Melville Sound ; for, though unable to navigate its eastern side, 
there was no reason to think he would not attempt to ^et south and 
west, farther west, and to the eastward of Banks* Land. Even sup- 
posin«r him to have attempted Cape Walker in 1845, and failing, 
even in such a case, he was most unlikely to have given up all hope- 
in that quarter, on the threshold, and turned tail, with the intention 
of taking advantage of the less hopeful prospect presented by the 
Wellington Channel. We find it impossible to believe that Franklin 
attempted the north at all. 

Sir John Eoss, January 17th, 1852,* repeated his offer of service 
to the Admiralty, " should their Lordships be desirous that the 
east coast of Baffin's Bay, north of Upemavik, and the inhabited 
part of the west coast should be examined for the missing ships.'* He 
says: " !My belief of the ships . . being lost in Bafhn^s Bay is 
strcngihcncMl by the fact that Adam Beck, the interpreter, has depos^ed 
that the words, ' Jird of Septem])er, 1840,* were on the tin plate whicli 
was lost, as a])j)ear3 by the translation from Germany, and which is 
believed to be true by the Danish authorities. . . Mr. Lewis 
Peaton, an intelligent Danish c^entleman, . . has volunteered to 
acconipany me. . . We are both of opinion, and confident that we 
should be able to put an end to the ([uestion, which will not he the 
ca^c hi/ the plan recommcnilrJ by the Arcfie Co?n?nittee.'* He con- 
cludes, '• On purpose to perform this service, 1 shall most willingly 
hoi.st VI 1/ pcndanf an a Vaptain instead of hoisting mtf fla(f as a l^ear- 
Adhuraiy Sir John Koss seems still to retain his belief of Adam 
Beck's story as to the loss ol" tlie ships in or about Cape York : we 
sh(Mil(l have thmiL^^lit lie had learned A\istloni from the oilicers who 
examined into the truth of it —Captain Onunaney, and others— on the 
spot ; lu^ believes also that verital>le man picked up the piece of Eng- 
lish elm, with a //// phfir at top, with the words, SJrd September, 
INK),' and whicli h(^ l()>t. This man did not understand Enirlish.and 

* 8tv liluc IJcokj "Arctic l^xi»oili(ioii, Further Coriv>poiulciuv, 1852," p. 111. 
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yet eoald reeollect the inscription. Sir John Boss may believe it, 
1ml ire caimot. The translation of this second story of Adam Beck's 
«9«y* ** The shining plate (or skin) was nailed an ; with writing in the 
UngHsh langoage, which I did not understand, because it was not my 
work ; only ikis I recognized^ * Brd September^ 1846,' for which Iwae 
i mm edimie hf ihani^fkiy Then follows the tale of how he lost it slip- 
png down the snow orer a hill ; not soft snow, by which it might be 
hmied, but hard ice ; and which, he says, he could not climb to recover 
it We leave this second story to the &te of the first. The last 
observation — sacrificial, it may be called, that of ofiering to hoist his 
pendant as Captain instead of his fiag as Admiral, would induce a 
smile if the subject were not firaught with the most painful and melan- 
dudy associations. We will only say, to be employed on a mission 
•o holy and humane, would confer honour on the greatest admiral 
that ever garlanded by his deeds his country's fame. We need not 
add, the Admiralty were not prepared to avail themselves of Sir John 
Boss's proposal. 

Mr. Donald Beatson, in a letter, dated January 12t}), 1852,t ad- 
dressed to Sir B. I. Murchison, President of the Boyal G-eographical 
Society, proposed a plan for search vid Behring*s Strait :— '* The 
subject of sesrch for Sir John TVanklin having been so frequently 
discussed by the members of this scientific society, and others well 
acquainted with the navigation of the Polar Eegions, it would be 
presumptuous in me to attempt an explanation of my reasons for 
commencing the search from the north-west of Behring's Strait. 

^ I believe that many are of opinion that a high northern latitude 
may be reached through the open water seen by Wrangell, and that, 
subsequently, an eastern passage may be forced by a screw steamer, 
. . This is no hasty idea of mine, but one which I have had in con- 
templation for above two years. . . While in Russia last winter, 
in speaking upon the subject with some of the officers of the Imperial 
navy who had been in the Arctic Seas, I found that their opinions 
were exactly the same as mine ; namely, that Sir John would pass to 
the north of the Parry Islands, and never think of returning back till 
in the meridian of Behring's Straits. They were also of opinion, 
that, when he arrived thus far, he would be prevented from getting 
to the southward by a chain of islands extending farther westward, — a 
continuation, in fact, of the Parry Islands. Supposing, now, IVanklin 
to have succeeded in getting so far to the westward, and being 

• See Blue Book, « Arctic Expedition, 1852, Further Correspondence, &c.," p. 136. 
t Ibid., p. 215. 
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stopped there, it cannot be imagined that he would relinquiah tiia 
atti'mpt to get through this kst barrier to all his hopes, and tiie 
realization of the passage into the Pacific, — to retrace his steps finom 
a point which may have taken him four years to reach. What would 
a brave man do in such a case ? Certainly not retreat, in two, or 
even tlirec years; particularly if, as we hope, they have met with 
sufTicient animal food to support them. I believe Sir John Franklin 
to be somewhere to the north of Behrin4/*8 Straits^ and certainly not 
far to the eastward ; and in that belief I wrote to Lady Franklin in 
October last, stating my plan, and soliciting her assistance, which I 
am happy to say was immediately given." Mr. Beatson then points 
out his route to Behring^s Strait, and continues, "When there I 
must be guided by the condition of the ice. If there is a possibility 
of getting to the north on or about the meridian of the straits, I shall 
do so ; otherwise I intend pushing my way to the north-west till I 
arrive at the open water, seen by Wrangell ; when, perhaps, I may be 
able to get to the north, and then to the east. Should I not succeed 
in getting so far along the coast this year, I might employ the spring 
(before the breaking up of the ice) in an attempt to reach that land 
seen by Captain Kellett from Herald Island, and thus be enabled to 
perfonn one part of the scheme proposed by Lieut. Pim. I would 
next, in the spring, push away to the north and east, in which direc- 
tion I believe I shall eventually find some traces of the missing ships." 
A copy of this letter was sent to the Admiralty, February 6th, 1852. 
This plan, taken from the prospectus, is briefly, " to entor Behring's 
Strait and keep to the north-west, . . then to strike off for New 
Siberia, when, after havinji; searched the northern and eastiTn parts, 
to push to the eastward, to the northward of a chain of islands that is 
supposed to extend from Melville Island to long. 110° or 150° AV., in 
which longitude it is anticipated the navigation will be comparatively 
clear ; to winter as far ea^^t as possible, and during the early spring, 
examine by sledges around the winter quarters ; and the next year 
again push eastward a,s Ix^fore." We have said this plan was sub- 
mitted to the Koval Ge()2:ra])liical Societv bv ^^ir K. 1. Murehison 
(January 12tli, 1S52). Various observations were made on it; ** in 
all of which a hoi)e was expressed that Franklin and some of his 
brave companions might still be alive." It was most favourably 
received, and a resolution was unaninionsly adopted, '" That ('apt. 
Eeatson's generous and noble devotion deserved the countenance and 
su])])ort of the Society ;'* and a subscription list, in aid of the under- 
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It will be Mfln iluit the ploa here noticed is fonnded simplj on the 
pnmmptum thrt tiie PolTnia of Wnmgell (already referred to) ex- 
tended eastward to tiie north of the Parry Idand8,and that this open 
waterwas naTigaUe. At thia period the impression was general that 
Eraaklin had really passed to Ae north ; had finrced the barrier of ice 
ob atruciu ig tiie aeoes8to,and had succeeded in entering, the Polynia, 
through which tibe passage to the west was, on the authority of 
Wirangdl and Sabine, of comparatively easy accomplishment. The 
qqeation of the existence of a Polar Basin had long been a fisiyourite 
Kib|eet. The old voyagers had invested it with something like a feel- 
ing of romance; thcnre was a chivalrous adventure, and we may say a 
poetry, in daring the spirits of the mysterious north in their own 
secret recesses ; but, setting aside these, the thought that there was 
a ^ wide immeasurable ocean," in which ships might navigate " even 
unto tiie Pole," was so fascinating, so exciting, that it was almost im- 
possible to examine into it and not to feel it possible, and be drawn 
within the influence of that charmed cirde : we must confess to its 
magic power over us. We are not usually led by theoretical imagin- 
inga, we thought, like others, it was probable. Under this influence, 
and his long absence, we thought we saw jutt a hope that Franklin 
might have gone to the north, not by the Wellington Channel, but by 
one of the passages, more to the westward, between the Parry Islands. 
Hence we too advocated Capt. Beatson's plan. We admit we doubted, 
because Austin's western parties had failed to discover anything to 
lead to the conclusion that Franklin had been in that direction. Still 
we thought a cairn or trace might have escaped them, travelling so 
early in the spring, when all was covered with one monotonous white, 
and that Franklin might have gone up between Comwallis and 
Byam Martin Island, or the latter and Melville Island. 

The absence of traces at Winter Harbour added yet more to our 
doubts; but, and above all these, was our positive impression that 
Franklin was locked up in the ice, on the western side of Melville 
Sound. This period was a sad trial for one's flrmness, holding 
opinions, as we did and do, widely diflerent from most Arctic autho- 
rities, and we may add, too, fix)m others whose names justly stand dis- 
tinguished for their highly scientific acquirements. AVith such an 
array against us, we have often paused and questioned the soundness 
of our own views ; but, as they were formed independently, and with- 
out a motive for prejudice, and besides which, as they were based on 
Franklin's Instructions, the only guide we had in the absence of all 
intelligence of the missing Expedition, we could not change them. 
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Af^in, wc were without po^er, and tbej wm tlMffcfevD • dnid Mil 
But now, as farther search hj the ■oiith-wwfe wm ignond, we 
not remain apathetic whilst 184 of our oonntiyinea's Ima 
jeopardy ; we had, then, no altematiTe but to remam in M ppu w^ 
bigoted, inactive, sullen silenoe, or to moeiiinb and band to Urn 
opinions of the majority ! the cause waa aacredy and eonld not be 
deferred. Others' opinion might be rights aapecially aa FcanUin, {f 
tkut out from Melville Sounds might have turned bia attention to ihs 
north ; we therefore advocated Mr. Beataon*8 plan, whicb, bowevcr, 
in our opinion poor in promise, still did give promiae (if the gmenl 
impresHion was right) of some hope of suoeeaa ; but, aa we have said, 
our fuith and hope was in the south-west from Cape Walker, — ^boA 
centered in Melville Sound. 

Mr. Deatson purchased the schooner luhel for bia prqected voyage ; 
but, from some unforeseen drcumstanoes, the voyage waa abandoned. 

AVe now come to the consideration of an interesting paper (ad* 
dressed to the Lords of the Admiralty, January 22nd, 1852) by Mr. 
Augustus Petcrmonn,* a gentleman having the reputation of being a 
good physical geographer. He says: — ^'^It is the general opinioa 
that Franklin has passed through Wellington Channel. If so, it is 
beyond doubt that he must have penetrated to a considerable distsnce 
further, so as to have rendered it exceedingly difBcult, if not impos- 
sibl(% to retrace his steps, should he have found it impracticable to 
proceed in any other direction. . . It is a well known fact, that 
there exists to the north of the Siberian coast, and at a compara- 
tively short distance from it, a sea open at all seasons It is beyond 
doubt a similar sea exists on the American side, to the north of the 
Parrv Group ; it is very probable that these two open seas form a 
larj^e navigable Arctic Ocean. . . It is evident, that, until an en- 
trance into this Arctic basin has been effected, that is, into that part 
which is comparatively open and navigable, scarcely any hope can be 
entertained of rescuing Franklin, or of ascertaining his fate." He 
then says, " Wellington Channel and Behring's Strait, the two chief 
entrances from the American side into the Polar Basin, have, owing 
to the proximity of the laiul and accumulation of ice, hitherto frus- 
trated the most dctcrmiueil advances . . in these directions. 
There are onlv two otlior entrances; tlu\<«e are betwet^n Greenland 
and SpitzbiTgen, and between Spiizbergen and Novaia Zemblia; with 
respect to the f(^rmcr, . . the dilliculties . . arc very great, 

* Sir Blue Book, "Antic KxjM'dition, 1852, Further Corrt»spoudence, Ac," 
p. 1 12 ; Hud Atheiuivni^ Jaiumrv 17th, 1S52. 
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I jF therefore confine myself to the latter/* and " would suggest tJiat 
tike wide opening between Spitsbergen and Nova^ Zemlia most proho' 
tbf offere tHe easiest and most advantageous entrance into the open^ 
mmrigable Polar Sea, and perhaps the best route for the search after Sir 
John Franklin.^^ Mr. Fetermann then notices '* those navigators who 
Iwve attempted, during the summer months, to penetrate northwards 
m that direction ;*' speaks of "that immense bodj of Arctic ice which 
every spring is known to drift, with a powerful current, from the Sibe- 
iian coasts towards the Atlantic Ocean ;" shows its subsequent drift, 
r ttid the effects of the Ghilf Stream upon it, and, in proof, notices 
" ih<U while its course is arrested between the northern part of Novaia 
Zemlia and Spitzbergen, no floating ice having ever been known t6 
. reach North Cape ; on the other side of the Atlantic it travels upwards 
of 2,500 miles further south:' 

" The barrier of ice, which may justly be supposed to exist between 
Spitzbergen and Noviua Zemlia during the summer, unquestionably pre- 
sents obstacles," he observes, "but not greater than those on the . . 
American side — Davis's Strait, Bafl^'s Bay, Lancaster Sound, and 
Barrow's Strait. . . We have the testimony of numerous whalers, 
Ac., that whenever they succeeded in pushing through this barrier of 
tee, they found, to the north of it, a sea more or less open and free. . . 
A vessel, then, which should effect a passage through this ice, would 
. . find itself in the great, open, navigable ' Folinya' of the Eus- 
sians. . . The preceding remarks are offered, . . not as any^ 
thing new, but as well established facts,'^ submitted, by way of prepa- 
ration, for " the consideration of that portion of my views which I 
believe to be entirely new. . . My belief is, nay, I think I am 
able to demonstrate, that during the Arctic winter months, namely, 
from September to March, an entrance into the Polar Sea, through the 
opening under consideration, may be much more easily effected than 
during the summer months; and also, that the further navigation of the 
Siberian sea may, liJcetoise, be performed with much greater facility in 
winter than in summer y 

The author then proceeds to show how he founds his views. He 
enters at large on the subject — too largely to be given here, expati- 
ates on " the principles which regulate the distribution of the gaseous 
and fluid coverings of the earth, . . the currents of the Arctic 
Ocean," and "the distribution of temperature ;" asserts the existence 
of "a moveable pole of cold," notices the deductions arising there- 
from, gives a number of kno^vn facts in corroboration of his views, 
and concludes, — " I cannot but think, then, that on tlie consideration 
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of all the circumstances, it will be the opinion of those who are most 
competent to decide on the question, that an entrance into the Polar 
Basin, through the opening under consideration, as well as the navi- 
gation of that ' wide, immeasurable ocean,' might be more easily 
effected during the Arctic winter than in the summer months.*' As 
to the time of departure, he says : " Vessels arriving in the Polar Sea 
in February or March, just before or when the sun has made its 
appearance, might, if only once able to enter the Polar Basin, easily 
traverse it to the opposite side, before the power of the sun had set 
in motion the great ice-bearing current, and they would then have 
before them the whole summer of the fullest sunshine for carrying 
out the object of their voyage, — the search for Sir John Franklin." 
He adds : " It is my conviction that there is no really good authority 
decisive of the point ; . . in fact, the passage between Spitzbergen 
and Novai'a Zemlia has never been fairly attempted. . . The said 
opening into the Polar Basin may, after all, turn out to be the most 
favourable one, even during the summer months." Two charts were 
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ties, to whose opinion Mr. Fetermann has made an appeal, should con- 
sider the Nova Zembla route a more advantageous one than that by 
Behring's Strait, he has, we are informed, expressed his willingness 
to adopt the former ; but at the same time he has suggested that, 
nevertheless, he should be allowed to follow his own route, if another 
vessel could be despatched by the Nova Zembla opening, lest no one 
else should be found to follow up his proposed route. The important 
facts brought forward by Mr. Fetermann should certainly be at once 
investigated. If they can be contradicted — if his conclusions can be 
proved incorrect — why, there is an end of the matter. If not, his 
plan deserves, as we have said, the most serious consideration ; for in 
that case, his proposed route would seem to be the most feasible and 
advantageous of all." 

We oitght to notice here the strong feeling, at this time, of our 
American brothers, in favour of a renewal of the search for our 
missing countrymen. Capt. Charles "Wilkes, U.S.N. , so well known 
as an Antarctic navigator, presented a memorial to Congress, praying 
that a grant of 500,000 dollars may be made for this purpose. Capt. 
Wilkes's views on the search, as addressed to the editor of the Na" 
tional Intelligencer, are briefly — " From the letters from England I 
am satisfied that the means will not be afforded to make an effectual 
search. . . Fatal errors have been made, in attempting the search 
in vessels, it being quite evident to the simplest mind that if vessels 
can track Sir John, he certainly would be enabled to get out. . . . 
It has always appeared to me absurd nonsense . . to keep to ves- 
sels, the scene of whose operations must be limited to the fast ice. 
. . . The only and true course is a thorough exploration over the 
ice by means of sledges or boats, making the advance in all directions, 
under a well-organized base of operations, but particularly to the 
westward from Wellington Channel, where his trail has been struck. (?) 
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the Wellington Clifmnel route ; but we quite agree with him when 
he 6&yB, " It behovus . . Great Britain to consider the search &s 
now but begun ; auil it ought and must be continued, as becoron 
a great nation uniier whose flag, and in whoso serrice. Sir John 
and his companiona have risked, and arc, if alive, enduring grcst 
privationB." 

March 20th, 1S52. — Information was received at the Admiraltj 
from Mr. James M, Share, se^^ood master of H,M.S. Sampson, the 
substance of which was a report that two three-mastfd ships had 
been seen on an iceberg, or floe, off the coast of Newfoundland, in 
April, 1861, by a brig, named the Senovation, Mr. Edward Coward, 
Master. Much igainat the wish of Mr. J. S. Lynch, a passenger, 
the vessel proceeiJed without oiamining them, On her arrival at 
Quebec, Mr. Lynch reported the circumstance, it being his opinion 
that the two ice-home vessels might be those of Sir John Franklin. 
It seems no notice was taken of the report there, or afterwards at 
Limerick, although all the particulars were given in the lArn^ek 
Chronicle, May ^Sth, 1851. On receiving this information, the 
Admiralty lost no time in comnuinicating with the owner, master, 
mate, and crew of the Rcnoviilioii ; also with the various authorities 
connected with tliu 21i;i\:)iaul, Si;rvitv> uL Luuil; uuJ ubruoJ. Aji 
extensive correspondence foEowed, but it failed to ehcit little more 
than the fact as noticed, Capt. Erasmus Ommaney, already known 
as the able second of Austin's Expedition, was very active in his 
endeavour to investigate this report. He examined the mate, Mr. 
Simpson, and one of the crew of the Renovation, and sevcrat other 
persons. The following eitract from his official letter to the Admi- 
ralty, April 16th, 1852,* will give the result of his inquiries: — 
" "Whatever ships they may have been, whether Franklin's or not, 
the fate of the crews must bo a subject of public sympathy, and many 
surmises will result. My firm conviction is, that those vessels 
drifted a considerable distance on that piece of ice. . . From the 
fact of being found drifting with the current that sets along the coast 
of Labrador from Davis's Straits, I infer thov came from a high 
northern latitude ; the removal of tlie spars and absence of the boats 
indicate that the abandonment of the ships had been a work of time 
and deliberation. Tlie fact of the ships being close together has the 
appearance of consorts." Notwithstanding this inijuiry of Capt. 
Ommaney's, some asserted the appearance to bo altogether au optical 
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delusion, which, from the evidence, we cannot think. Ttna report 
produced great excitement at the time. Being within the drift from 
the north, and no losses having occurred among the whale ships 
within the previous three years but what could be accounted for, 
there was a general belief that these two ice-embedded ships were 
the hapless Erehu9 and Terror. Here was a fruitful subject for 
speculation. Conjecture and theoiry went hand in hand — ^whence 
did these ships come P It must have been trom the north ; but did 
they drift down on 'the east or west side of Greenland P The advo- 
cates for the former opinion, imder the prevailing ill-founded notion 
that Franklin had gone up the Wellington Channel, and had reached 
the Polynia of the Arctic Basin, strenuously urged that they must 
have come down from the north between Greenland and Spitzbergen. 
The facts afforded in the drift of various whalers, of Sir James Boss's 
ships, and, more recently, those of De Haven, down Baffin's Bay and 
Davis's Straits, were unheeded. They argued, if drifting from that 
direction, they must have been seen by the whalers on their passage 
down. This opinion, visionary and untenable as it is, whether we 
consider the width of the Bay and Strait, or the hci that whalers 
avoid the ice, by giving it " a wide berth ;" have not time to spare to 
seek an object they know not of; and, above all, the want of evidence 
to show that Franklin had sought the solution of the ^^ great question '* 
hy the north, still these views were listened to. 

It was in vain the supporters of the opinion that these ships came 
down on the west side of Greenland pointed to the experience and 
facts of the past. Eeason and fact in this case, as in others on this 
distressing subject, and which we have so often had occasion to 
notice, were rejected ; the facts were known, but unheeded. " An 
object ever pressing dims the sight." 

The meagreness of the information obtained did not afford materials 
for forming a sound conclusion whether they were Franklin's ships 
or not ; but looking to the source of their drift, our conviction was 
certainly in favour of Barrow's Strait, Baffin's Bay, and Davis's 
Strait. We shall have occasion again to notice these random-driven, 
ice-locked ships.* 

April 3rd, 1852. — Further intelligence was received at the Admi- 
ralty through the Hudson's Bay Company from the now celebrated 
Dr. Jlae; liis letter is dated from Fort Simpson, September 27th, 
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1851.* This pftirty started on Juse 15th, 1851. On August 13tk, 
1851, they had attained a posititm, lat. 70" 2' 30" N., long. 101° 24' i'" 
W. From thence Dr. Ba« deepatched two men to the north, who 
advanced ten miles, and from thence had a northerly view of seven 
miles. To thia point was given the name of" Pelly," Governor of tk* 
Hudaoo's Bay Company. On the 14tU they commenced their return. 
On Auguat 2l8t, being in Parker Bay (we quote £rom Dr. Bae's able 
Eeport), "a piece of pine-wood wae picked up which excited much 
interest ; in appearance it resembled the butt end of a email flagstaff, 
was five feet nine inches in length, and round, except twelve inches 
at the lower end, wliich was a, square of two inches and three quarters. 
It had a curious mark, resembling this (S C) apparently, stamped on 
one side ; and at two aud a half fi«t distance from the step, there 
waa a bit of white line in the form of a loop nwled on with two 
copper tacks. Rith the line and the tacks bore the Government 
mark ; the broad arrow b^'ing stamped on the latter, and the former 
having a red worated thread running through it. We had not ad- 
vanced half a mile when another piece of wood waa discovered lying 
in the wat«r, but tisuching the beach ; tiiis was a piece of oak three 
feet eight inches Imig, the lower part, To the lirighl of a foot and a 
half, was a square lJ' three iuuLu^ mid a LJl'i liiilT iLi: a^iuj-c, lu tLu 
e.\tont of sis inches at the end, was cut off, apparently to fit into a 
clasp or band of iron, aa there waa a mark three inches broad across 
it. The remaining part of the stanchion (aa I suppqpe it to have 
been) had been turned in a lathe, and was three inches in diameter." 
Dr. Hao, anticipating future observation on these most interesting 
fragments, thus notes his opinions regarding them on the spot : " As 
there may be some difference of opinion regarding the direction from 
which these pieces of wood came, it may not he out of place to esprees 
Lore my own opinion on the subject, i'rom the circumstance of the 
Jlood tide coming from the norlhivard along the east shoi-e of rietoria 
Land, there can be no doubt, but there is a water clianncl dividuig 
Tictoria Land from North Somerset; and through tliis channel I 
believe these pieces of wood have been carried, along n itli the immense 
quantities of ice tliat a long eontinuauee of uortlierly and north- 
easterly winds, aideil by the Jloi.d tide, liad driven southward. The 
ebb tide, not having power enough to carry it back again against the 
wind, the large bay immeilialelv south of A'ictoria Strait became per- 
fectly filled with ice, own up to the south sliore of Victoria Laud. 
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Both pieces appear to have come to shore about the same time, and 
they must have been carried in ij the flood tide that was at the time 
flowing, or during the previous ebb, for the simple reason, that, al- 
though they were touching the beach, they did not rest upon it. The 
spot where they were found was in lat. 68" 52f N., long. 103** 2^/ W." 
We have had great pleasure in reading this, as we have had every 
report of Dr. Bae's. There is about them a simplicity, a clearness, 
and a truthfulness, that charms one onward to the end of his journey. 
In following him we seem to partake of his persevering, cheerful 
spirit ; with him there is no maundering ; danger and suffering, under 
whatever forms presented, find him prepared with daring to &ce them, 
and energy to overcome them ; and yet no fool-hardiness or gallant ex- 
ploits are attempted, or depicted; all is tempered by a judicious 
ardour, full of life, that sees, weighs, and acts with promptitude, but 
ever calmly, and with ready wits about him. "With reference to the 
two pieces of wood, the inferences of Dr. Bae, with respect to the 
direction of their drift, — that is, that they came from the north hy a 
channel dividing Victoria Land from North Somerset, — are most 
natural ; but he was not aware, at the time, of the search that had 
been made by Ommaney's party down Peel's Sound, and the doubt 
thrown on the existence of a passage to the southward by that Sound ; 
this, with other reasons for assigning the drift of these most impor- 
tant relics to another quarter, will again be referred to and consi- 
dered : hut of the deep interest involved in them there is not a qttestion, 
and yet they do not seem to have obtained that attention ; and inquiry 
" whence they came " one would have been led to expect. In their 
drift is envorapjped the mysteriaus Tale of the position, and, probably, 
the fate, of the ilUstarred Sir John Franklin, and the queers and 
crews of the Erebus and Terror. 

We have already noticed the report of the Arctic Committee, and 
their recommendation " that an Expedition should be despatched to 
Barrow's Strait," and have remarked on their extraordinary conclu- 
sion, that they " consider any further exploration in the direction 
of Melville Island, or to the south-tcest of Cape Walker, wholly 
unnecessary ; " and, " therefore, propose that all the strength and 
energy of the Expedition should be directed towards the examination 
of the upper part of Wellington Strait." We have endeavoured to 
show that, in selecting the Wellington Strait, it was in the face of every 
reasonable inference ; not only because it was only a secondary point 
in Sir John Franklin's Instructions, but also that it was subordinate to 
the route by Cape Walker, and at variance with the original plan of 
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Sir John Barrow ; and, lastly, haying been rtrictly seardiedy it hd 
yielded not a particle of eridenoe to profe that the Expedition bil 
advanced to the north by its ice-blocked channeL We ha?e alio 
attempted to prove, that in rejecting the former, they have itnyad 
from the primary direction in which the Franklin Expedition was la 
especiaUy ordered, and have done so without a single fiu^t to proie 
he was unable to prosecute the object of his voyage in a genenJ 
south and west direction from Cape Walker ; for, excepting the psi^ 
ticular coast to the south and west of it to 103^ W., recently seaidied 
by Capt. Ommaney, no one knew whether Franklin might not be 
more to the westward, and in Melville Sound. The efforts of tiiat 
indefatigable officer were confined to a tmall portion onfy of the tpaee 
between that Cape and Banks* Land; they were therefore incondusive, 
and must ever of necessity remain so, so long as the larger portion 
remained unexamined. In rejecting the route, then, by Cape Walker 
and Banks' Land, a route still offering the promise of a passage over 
an unexplored space or gap of 200 miles in width, we contend they 
left the original and only true direction of search, and in leaving it^ 
they sealed the fate of the Franklin Expedition, unless, indeed, they 
could help and rescue themselves. What an entanglement of incon- 
sistency the search of our lost countrymen has produced ! First, the 
search is delayed, and then not carried out; then, again, another 
delay. After five years' absence, we seek them on the threshold of 
the south-west route, and, not finding them, rush to the north-west, 
a quarter without prospect, without any real promise of success, but 
that which wild imagination or overwrought conjecture chose to 
invest it ; over ground, too, where we are assured they could not 
have passed, or we should have found some sign, some vestige to 
indicate their presence and their track. However, it was decided 
that another Expedition should be sent to Barrow's Strait, and that 
its energies should be confined to the north and the west. Capt. 
iSir Edward Bclchor, C.B., was appointed to the entire command in 
the Assistance, and Capt. Henry Kellett, C.B., to the Resolute, with 
two steam tenders and a dei)ot-sbip toaccompimy them. Bountifully 
equipped and provided, these vessels sailed from Woolwich 15th 
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posed is to be conBidered as the basis of your proceedings. . . By 
that plan, Beechej Island is the point indicated as the basis of your 
operations, and you are to consider it as the grand rendezvous, and 
as a general dep6t. 

" 5th. Arrived at this point, two great objects will engage your 
attention, — first, the endeavouring to pass up Wellington Channel 
with one sailing vessel and a steamer ; second, the advance of a similar 
force towards Melville Island. 

" 6th. The object of the first of these Expeditions will be to endea- 
vour to recover the traces of Sir John Franklin, which ceased at 
Cape Bowden, to the north of Beechey Island, and to follow up such 
traces if they should he found, 

" The object of the other Expedition will be to deposit, if possible, 
at Winter Harbour, Melville Island, or, failing that, at By am Martin 
Island, a supply of provisions, &c., for any parties that might reach 
such positions from Capt. CoUinson's or Commander M*Clure's ships. 

" 7th. As regards the first-named Expedition, and the possible con- 
tingency of coming on Sir John Franklin's track, (?) we cannot too 
strongly impress upon you the necessity of your establishing along 
your line of route cachettes of provisions sufficient to supply your 
crews and those of the missing ships." He is then directed "to 
deposit notices, erect cairns, &c." 

9th. The Western Expedition is directed, " in the ensuing spring, 
first, to deposit provisions at Melville Island ; " secondly, to detach 
" travelling parties in a westerly direction, for the combined purpose 
of a search for traces of Sir John Franklin, and of depositing notices 
. . where the supplies are left, being at the same time strictly 
enjoined to return to their ships before . . the usual period of 
the" breaking up of the ice in order that "they" may return to 
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ward after wintering si Beechey Island, 184(!M," he " will still c 
tinue to push two ships towards Melville Island, as dbected. 
Adverting to the report of two ships having been seen on the io 
the North Atkntic, in the spring of 1851, they direct the adoptioi 
such steps on the way from Ba£Bin's Bay, with reference to eeaich ; 
inquiry on the shores of Davis's Straits," as he ^ may ccmaider n 
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[nstructioiiB, and leave the known for the unknown, without 
siting some document assigning his reason for doing so ; again, 
lis time "Wellington Channel had been rigidly searched, and 
Lng was found to give the least clue that he had ascended it ; 
, then, can have influenced the minds of those advising in the 
er, that they should have come to a conclusion so adverse to all 

1 •_/• J i. __ j_x • x-i_ __ -"L_j_; J..^— • • x.i 
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said to be sealed. Prom thia time our conviction ie, we departed from 
the true direction of Bt-areb, and adopted a route, as far aa regmrds the 
Wellington Cfaannt-l, entireljf at variance with all tound JuJffment ; in 
short, searched for the ill-fated Fnuihlin And hia doomed companioni 1 
in a torong direction, and hence we have failed to recoyer them. At 
the oSset we jeopardized tbe Bafety of the Expedition by delay aud 
lukewammesB ; then we permitted our jud^eiite to be led away by 
ill-digested opinionB and wild scbemea, and, lastly, by ecientifie 
theories, the solution of which, however important and interesting in 
themselTes at another time, were out of place now, and were trtviil 
in compariBOii with tbe preservation of one hundred and thirty- 
five men's lives — men sent on a soundly scientific but perilous 
service, for the sotution of a great question for the honour of their 
country. 

But we return to Sir Edward Belcher's Expedition. As the chief 
ie took the poit ofhi>nour,the WelHngton Channel ; that channel icAiri 
led lo PennyU tea, and the Arctic Polynia. We have no faith, no 
hope, whatever his escrtionB, however perseveringly conducted, that 
his efforts will be attended with suceeas ; it is in the tcrong direcliom ; 
and therefore the Pipectation Ihat he will aec-omplish ihp object of 
his humane mission Imp'.hsa Wl luit<. liiui juJ his gallaut fuUouiirs 
with every good w ish that the arduous service on which they are 
eiig.iged may result in honour to themsLlves, but, for our part, we 
sincerely hebece them to he m the putsiitt of a myth. The western 
division, under the eicellent-heartcd Kellett, promises better ; it is 
just possible that Franklin, shut out from the southward in the space 
between Cape Walker and Banks' Land, may have attained large 
westing and attempted the nortli by one of the western passages be- 
tween the Parry Islanda but then it imphes that the cairns, Ac, he 
erected have escaped tlie eyes of Austm a travelling parties ; for we 
cannot conceive he departed from the known for the unknown with- 
out leaving records of Ins future intentions , it ia too monstrous for 
conception How much it is to be regretted that these Instructions 
do not include the c\amimtioii ot tlio einlrrn side of ]Sank»' Land, 
and the soulhn n '.loii^ of U'lulle Sound easlicnrd lo 103" W.; but 
iJiU i/imrtri vn^. inti-.tid lulh nil tin hoi rors of emhnrransment and 
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cially for the results of the " last of the Arctic voyages^^ a future age 
may inquire. 

Lieut. W. H. Hooper, E.N"., whose name we have already had 
occasion to notice as having done good Arctic service, again offered 
his services to the Admiralty (May 6th, 1852) ;* and submitted a plan, 
modified from the last (see ante, November 15, 1861) : he says, " Dr. 
Bae, having made extensive progress in the quarter I then proposed 
to visit, I would suggest an alteration of my route, so that it may 
embrace the western side of Wollaston Land, upon which some traces 
might be found of Sir John Franklin's party, or of Capt. Collinson's 
ships." This plan is in the right direction. 

We extract the following very remarkable passage from the " Nau- 
tical Magazine." t It occurs in one of the letters of that noble- 
hearted officer, Capt. Eitzjames, and first appeared in a paper called 
the Leader y in 1852. 

" At dinner to-day (June 7th, 1845), Sir John gave us a pleasant 
account of his expectations of being able to get through the ice on 
the coast of America, and his disbelief in the idea that there is an 
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known? how much anxiety and BOBpenBe, mifFering and dutv 
have been prevented at home, and probablj that terrible 1 
wo have all too much reason to dread has befidlen the darii 
and crews of the Erebut and Terror. By its eaily public 
withdrawal of the energies of the searching squadroiiB fi 

-ivr 11 111 ii <j ji. 1 .1. 1. jJ»« *«« 
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dition in a wrong and not in the right direction. Hence we deplore 
their loss. 

Dr. Bae, who had returned to England, suggested to the Admiralty, 
June 29th, 1852,* " the expediency of sending a Boat Expedition, 
tid the Coppermine or the Mackenzie Eiver, to examine the west 
coast of Wollaston and Banks' Lands ; not," he says, "that there is 
any probability of finding traces of Sir John Franklin there, but be- 
canse those lands, or part of them, lie in the direct route that was to 
be followed by Gapts. Collinson and M'Clure in their progress east- 
ward from Behring's Strait ; " this suggestion is made to provide for 
the examination of those shores, in case Capt. Kellett should fail to 
reach Melville Island from the eastward. Dr. Eae, in concluding 
his letter, says, " As for myself, even were I considered worthy to be 
placed in command of the proposed expedition, I could not accept the 
charge, as I am abready appointed to a similar service in another 
direction.'' This suggestion would probably never have been called 
for, if Melville Sound had been rigidly searched in the first instance ; 
but it was now necessary, not only in case of the failure of Capt. 
Kellett to reach Melville Island, but also to communicate with 
and relieve Capt. CoUinson's Expedition, if it should be required. 
We perceive Dr. Bae is appointed to a similar service, but in 
what direction he does not state. We have no doubt, wherever 
employed, it will be well carried out by that intelligent, persevering 
traveller. 

The private schooner Isabel has abeady been noticed as having 
been purchased by Lady Franklin for the Expedition proposed by 
Capt. Beatson vid Behring's Straits. That Expedition having from 
some cause been abandoned, she was offered to the Admiralty as a 
gift ; conditionally that she should be sent upon the service for which 
she was equipped. The Admiralty having declined the offer. Lady 
Franklin offered the Isabel to Commander E. A. Inglefield, " on con- 
dition that" he "should carry her by whatever route may appear 
most likely to obtain information of the missing Expedition." t 
These conditions that gentleman accepted. We ought to add here. 
Commander Inglefield had already volunteered six times for Arctic 
lervice;! "and being one," he says, "of that numerous party who 
consider that Franklin is to be found, or, at all events, to be followed 

* See Parliamentary Pigpen, No. 82, " Arctic Expedition, 1852," p. 72. 
t Ihid^ p. 38. 

X See Introduction to *' A Summer Search for Sir John Franklin," by Com- 
mander E. A. Inglefield, B.N., pp. viii. to xiz. 
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by the same path he had pursued, thia was too tempting an opportunity 
to be lost." After alhiding to Sir Edward Belcher's squadroQ, then out, 
and the impossibilitj of his making a tour in the direction of " Smith'* 
■nd Jonea'a Sounds — albeit a part conaidered by many well worth; 
of inquiry, as being one to which it was well known (?) Sir John 
Frauklm's attention had been sometimoB directed," — he aays, "Tho 
weat coast of Baffin's Bay also appeared to me to deserve more serioia 
attention ; for though wf may reject the story of the mate of the 
Benovution aa to tho character of the vcsbcIs seen on the traveUing 
iceberg, atiil it is a part of the hay where Franklin might have met 
with an accident on hia homeward voyage." Commander Inglefield 
thus lays down his route : — " My first object was to endeavour to 
reach Whale, Smith's, and Jones's Sounds; . . and having ex- 
amined those sounds, hays, inlets, or whatever tbey may turn out t<t 
be, . . I would then prt*eed down the western side of Baffin's 
Bay, eiploring tho ahorea as far south as Labrador. . . If obliged 
to winter, . . to the northward of Laneaater Sound, I hope, during 
the spring, to be enabled to communicate with the Government squad- 
ron, aa well as to make a carefid search and general survey of all the 
deep inlets of Baffin's Bay. And this, should I be unsucceeefu] in 
the great objects of toy undertaking, would enable me to add largely 
to our geographic knowledge of that region, and to set at rest for 
ever the much-vexed question of the entrance into the Great Polar 
Basin through the so-called Smith's Sound." 

Under any other circumstances than the search for Franklm, wo 
should have gladly bailed the chivalrous commander who would have 
undertaken such an interesting voyi^e on his own account ; but as it 
offers, to our hmnhle view, not a chance of rescuing the missing Ex- 
pedition, we cannot but regret that the daring and energy of such an 
officer as Commander Inglefield should he thus thrown away in a 
wholly wrong direction. The soimds indicated by him have no place 
in I'Vanklin's Instructions, and have only become invested with inte- 
rest in proportion aa Wellington Chaunel and the Polar Sea have 
swelled into importance ; but, as we have said again aud again, where 
are the proofs that ErankJin ever attempted the north at all ? "We 
say thus much regarding tjie cliancea of search for Franklin by the 
sounds of Baffin's Bay ; but, viewed in a geographic sense, we cannot 
but express how much ivc admire tJie daring and intrepidity that 
woidd attempt to lay down those extensive, remote, and desolate 
shori's, that baffled evenaBaffiu (1U16). We could not but wish Com- 
mander Inglefield aiicccj-a. Embarked in the Isabel was the talented 
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Dr. fiathaSaai,^ Amsij known ftr his wmalsBt fasfes: Messn. 
Ab eru et i i y md Tilimioin, all wdl known in ^Aietie circles ; " two 
other ohoMQ eflleen md an excellent erew. The IMel sailed from 
Wodwieh Jitfr 4th, 1862. 

Commander Henrf TroUope, B.N., September SOth, 1852,t offered 
his seniceB to the Admiralty: — ^^ Should any fiutiier search or 
aaaiatance be intended to be rendered to Captain Collinson's Expe* 
dition in Behiing's Strut," and ^ should it be considered practicable 
to send a steam-Tessel hj the channel between Spitsbergen and Nova 
Zembla^ a project which, from Mr. Petermann's dat%" he says, ^ I 
eannot but look upon as being more likely to succeed than any other 
xoute hitherto trayersed, I should be gratified beyond measure by 
being employed in that direction." Commander Trollope then cites 
** Barentz, in the sixteenth century, some whalers in 1750, Sir Edward 
Fianry and Baron Wrangell, — all seem," he adds, '' to point to this routo 
aa being both practicable and desirable." This officer ''was with 
Captain Kellett during three Toyages to Behring*s Strait." It^ is a 
great pleasure to observe that England never wants for experienced 
officers, however perilous the service. We have already noticed the 
plan of Mr. Fetermami's, and, however we might desire to see its prac- 
ticability tested, still we consider the lives of one'hundred and thirty- 
ftve men too valuable to be risked on the chance of its succeeding. 
Again, it is doubtful whether the Franklin Expedition ever adopted 
a route by the north for the completion of the passage. 

Information was now received of the safe arrival of Lady Franklin's 
vessel, the Frmee Albert, at Aberdeen. Mr. William Kennedy, the 
commander, in a letter to the Admiralty (October 9th, 1852), reports, 
** The Prince Albert wintered at Batty Bay, Frince Regent's Inlet." 
It will be recollected (see ante, p. 176), the object of this voyage was 
the examination of that inlet, and the passages (if any) communicating 
with the western sea south-west of Capo Walker, the direction in 
which Franklin was ordered (then a blank on our charts) ; for all that 
had been done in that direction (although six years had elapsed) was 
merely the examination of the northern and western shores of North 
Somerset to lat. 72° 38' N., by Sir James Boss. It was known that 
Austin and Ommaney, Fenny and De Haven, were working to the 
north and west of them, but of their movements they knew nothing. 
On March 29th, 1852, Mr. Kennedy, Lieut. Bellot, of the French 

• Already noticed, as the author of " The Journal of Captain Penny's Voyage, 
1850-51." 
t See Parliamentary Paper, No. 82, " Arctic Expedition, 1852," p. 7%, 
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Narfy and party, prooeeded on their extended jouznej. 'At "! 
ford Bay, . . here we," says Mr. Kennedy,* "found an opmi 
running in a general ooume ctf about aoutii-weat and north eart^ d 
about fifteen miles, to Cape Bird. On attaining CSape Bird, crowed a 
bay of some twenty-fire miles in width, when we atnioik a low-tying 
b^icb, and pursued our course on it over gentle nndnlationa in a 
direction due west, to the estimated distance of long. 100" W. Oa 
the third day we got on fiat table land, until the latitude of 78^ K., 
when we turned east, struck the inlet west of North Someraet. Our 
course was now generally along the sea coast, until we reached Gspa 
Walker, when our provisions compelled us to retreat to the ahipronsd 
North Somerset and Leopold Harbour. . . Mr. Cowie, the medicsl 
officer, searched the bottom of Creswell Bay, to see if any passige 
existed there, but found none. . . We have found no record or 
trace of the Franklin Expedition." The results of this Expedition 
arc indistinctly given ; but the opening or channel and bay here indb 
cated are so important, involving one route said to have beon tsksa 
by Franklin, that we must refer to the more detailed account of it; 
and this we have in Mr. Kennedy's Seport tp Lady Franklin (dated 
October 10th, 1852) ; f he there enters more fully on the subject of 
the strait or straits discovered by himself and Lieut. Bellot : — ** AprQ 
6tb being devoted to the exaniiuation of the western shore of Brent- 
ford Bay, was the day not only of our coming on new ground, but of 
the discovery of a passage leading to the western sea. On the pre- 
vious evening, while marching westward, and after rounding the 
southern extremity of Brown's Island, it gave intimation of its exist- 
ence by an unusual and dense mass of vapour which then concesled 
the channel, and out of which it was issuing. On approaching the 
locality on this day, the vapour was found to arise from an open space 
of water at the western entrance of the passage, extending about a 
mile in k'ugth, and having a width equal to the channel itself, which 
might be about two miles. Its current was variously estimated at 
from four to six miles an hour ; whilst the fact of its bearing on its 
surface heavy masses of ice of at least three feet in height above the 
level of tlio water, gave uudi'niable evidence of its depth. These 
masses of ice, at (lifterrnt states of the tide, were noticed going north- 
east on one side of the chauuel, before a strong south-west wind, and 
in mid-channel, as well as on the opposite shon>, forcing their way 
against it at the same rapid rate. . . Some four or five miles to the 

♦ Sw Purliamoiifarj' Papers, No. 82, p. 25. t Ibid.y p. 30. 
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\9esi of this, a second open space of water presented itself. It was not 
]f the same extent as the first, but seemed, like it, to be kept open from 
its being forced through the most contracted parts of the cbanuel, 
luch contractions being greatest at both these open points. The most 
commanding view that could be obtained of the channel along the 
south shore, was from the summit of a lofty hill (one of a chain), 
midway between the extremities, whence it was seen running its 
entire extent in a south-west and north-east direction for about twelve 
miles, when it united with the western sea, somewhat to the aoutli as 
well aa east of Cape Bird ; thus presenting a connecting link between 
that sea and Begent Inlet. To the east, Eegent Inlet could be in- 
distinctly seen over the islands in Brentford Bay, through the light 
base that was suspended over it ; whilst to the west, where no such 
curtain existed, we saw with equal clearness sea and l<tnd, the former 
having an apparent width of about thirty miles, ruiming north and 
south ; and the latter, seemingly, united further north with the land on 
which we stood, and stretching southward until it was either lost in 
the distance, or obscured by the haze over which the sun was sus- 
pended. . . It is probable that this is but one of other channels 
in the neighbomrhood leading to the west, — at least I was led to tliis 
supposition from seeing several narrow lanes of ice running among 
the hills firom the west to the east, though they could not be traced 
continuously on account of the intervening elevations. This opinion 
was strengthened when, on returning to our camp, I found M. Bellot 
had also discovered a narrow channel leading to the west. 

" On the 7th, having decided on following the northern channel, we 
set out from Brentford Bay, and reacliiug the extreme west point of 
the passage by the end of the day, were not a little disappointed at 
finding the sea before us, which we had hoped might, jierhaps, prove 
continuous with the opening between Cape Walker and Ca])e Bunny, 
terminated apparently in a hay on our north. This led us to doubt 
our estimated distance, and (not having the power of determining 
our position astronomically) whether we had not mistaken a prolonga- 
tion of Brentford Bay for this new sea. It was not until tlie evening 
of the 10th (after camping on the 8lh and 9th, in succession, on tlie 
floe, before we succeeded in reaching tlie western land), that we were 
assured of our discovery. AVe had, in fact, come out at the vorfheru 
extremity of the Victoria Strait of Itac, and our western laud ])roves 
lo be the Prince of Wales' Land of Onnnaney." The party conliniuvl 
to travel west until they had reached somewhere about lOU"* W., 
" when feeling assured . . that tlie very low-lying laud over which 
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we htul pasBed . . muet have been nuBtaken by Sir James Rom 
for a western Bea ; we resolved to walk up to Ctij>H M'aJker, m well 
to aecertaia whether any cliamii'l existed between um and it, by mliicb 
Sir John Franklin could bavo been led into the field aasigned for our 
search, as to find out whether he had left any intelligence there." 
They then directed their course " due north, when a suacession of 
loftier hills than any " they " had yet seen on this new Innd, mduced" 
tiiem " to turn eastward," until they reached " the western abote of 
. . Peel Inlet, about 73° N.; " they ascended by its weatoii 
aide to Cape Walker (without discovering Omnianey's cairn), sod 
then bent their steps to "WhoJer Point, and on to the i,-ee»el8 at 
Satty Bay. Even this report d<ies not satisfy us. Tlie question at 
issue is, la PeeVa Sound cloned at the bottom or nolf lieeaate in ill 
goluiion are involved many teeighfy inference*^ even the probahle poti- 
iion of the Franklin ErpeiilioH tUelf. hence we feel it imperative to 
avail ourselves of all the informatioD existing. Neither of the com- 
municationa before quoted are over clear in their description of what 
was really seen. We shall therefore refer to ftlr. Keiuiedy's " short 
narrative " of this voyage," and also to the "journal " kept by Lieut. 
J. Bene Bellot, of the French Navy,+ who was the companion of Mr, 
Kennedy at the time. Mr. Kennedy says : J — 

" April 5th. — Shortly afterwards, we arrived at a rising grouod, 
from which Brentford Bay, with its numerous islands, could be dis- 
tinctly seen and recognized, from Sir John Ross's description. About 
three o'clock p.m. we came to the entrance of the bay ; and, on 
rounding the north point, struck for a conspicuous island a few milw i 
within the entrance (Brown's Island of Sir John Ross), beyond which 
tt dense column of vapour was issuing, apparently from some open ' 
channel of water. Camped on the north side of the island at sii 
o'clock, p.m. 

" 6lh. Tlie remainder of the day was devoted to the examination 
of Brentford Bay in tivo parties, M. Bellot and John Smith going 
soutljward, and Adamaon and myself northward, in the direction of 
the coluiun of vapour observed jeslerdaj. On coming up to it, wo 

■ Sae " A Short Narrative of the Second Vojsgo of the Prince Albert, in Kud> 
of Sir John Franklin," bj ^I'iaiam Kennedy. DHlton, 1853. 

t Sec "Journal d'un Voyage aux ilcn Polairen, ojiicuto a In Kcchcrche dt 3ir 
John Franklin, en 1851 e( 185S," par J. R. Bellot (raria, Pen-olin, 18E4) i also, 
*' Memoirs of Lieol. J. R. Bellol, with hia Vojage in the Polar Seas in Search of 
Sir John Franklin," 2 vols., llurst and BUckelt, 1855. 

I Sea "A Short Narrative of the Second Voyage o( the Prinn Albert," p. 130. 
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found it to issue from a space of water, extending for upwards of a 
mile in length, along a channel leading westward, that might have an 
average breadth of about two miles. About four miles further up, 
a second piece of water was discovered, with pieces of loose ice 
floating through it, carried up and down by the tide. From a high 
hill in the neighbourhood, I could plainly distinguish a sea stretching 
westward to an estimated distance of about thirty miles, with the 
channel through which we had come so far apparently leading into it. 
Other passages, or what seemed to be passages, we also observed 
running amongst the hills to the southward, but I was unable to 
trace their connection, . . whether they were in reality channels 
or inlets. On arriving at the encampment, we found M. Bellot and 
John Smith returned, who reported having likewise discovered a 
passage leading westward. 

"7th. Started early, and took the northern channel, . . and 
continued along it until six p.m., when we reached its western extre- 
mity, a distance of not less than twenty miles, including its various 
windings. From a high hill near our encampment at this spot, we 
observed a broad channel running narth-north-east and south-south' 
w6st, true (variation, 140®), which was at first taken for a continua- 
tion of Brentford Bay, until its great extent convinced us that we 
had ^en upon a western sea or channel, and that the passage we had 
just gone through was in reaMtyn strait leading out of France MegenV s 
Inlet (named Beliefs Strait). Tlie western sea, into which the 
channel opens, we have ascertained since our return to be the northern 
extretnity of Victoria Strait, partially explored by Dr. Eae from 
another direction. The hill on which we stood was probably a 
portion of the high land seen from Sir James Boss's farthest in 1849, 
and retains, therefore, the name of Cape Bird, given to it by that 
distinguished officer. . . On the south side of the entrance of the 
channel is another conspicuous headland, to which 1 gave the name 
of Cape Hodgkin. . . Having satisfied ourselves that we were 
now upon the west side of North Somerset, it became a question how 
far the sea or channel before us might prove continuous with the open^ 
ing laid down on the chart between Cape Walker and Cape Bunny. 
. . We had arrived at a point where . . the future direction 
of our route must be regulated by the appearance the western sea 
might present. If such as to afford a prospect of Franklin^ s having 
passed through to the south, our proper course would huve been south 
also ; but on examining the coast line to the northward, nothing could 
he seen but a continuous barrier of land, extending from North Somer^ 
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tet to (IB txtent\v« land vhieh ire could JiMtingitith on the olier lUt 
ofthr channel (aac^rtaiued since to br tlm Priuco of Wnlcs' Lnoil of 
Ommimey). Having mado it n rule to Iny nothing Aova on 
ohnrl aa laud which Imd not been ncttmlly travelled orer, thu «•■ 
nfclion bettceeit JVor/A S<»mrr*rt and Prince of Walt*' Land data Ml 
appear on our map, in which thu coiiitpicuoui headlands u&ly hxn 
h<-en inserted ; hut that a connfciion daeu cxut, (>r if it hf hroken ijr 
any pauai/e or pagta^i-H ovt of Peel'* Sound, that »vek piutaget art 
tuil navv/nlle, tec had no doubt, and aecordinffly had no altmtatire ' 
to proeeed imnttcard, tcilh the view qf atcerUtintni/ lehetker any « 
promitin^ channel exieted farther tett, through which FraniUa might 
have penetrated Jrom Cape Walker. 

" 8tb. We Btruck due west across the channel, but, owing to tlw 
rough ice, made very slow [jrogrcss, nnd did not reach the oppcvil^ 
Bide until the lOth, after camping on the 8lh and 9th on Ihefloe- 
"We iiad not been able, owing to the thieinefls of the weather, to 
make any eiteiisive eaBinination of the diannel over which we 
passed [ but from the rough ice on each side ap|iearing as if lodged 
by the tide, wo inferred the existence of a current running ourth and 
south. Whether thi« current is dtnwdfrom Printv Begcnt'i bht 
through Bellot Strait, or from the inlrl heluvrn Cape Walter mti 
Cape liunni), through any jinssnge or paasnges that may lead out of 
it, is a question of which we had no means of obtaining a satisfactory 
solution. 

" 10th. About noon we reached the west side of the channel, and 
feund the lund so low, as scnrcely to be diatmguished from the floe 
We had beeu travelling over the last two days. 

" Slst. We had readied a little beyond the 100° W. without aiiy 
indications of approaching the sea. Being now satisfied that Sir 
James Rosa had , , mlstiiken the very low and level land 
for a weatem sen, I felt no longer justified in continuing a westerly 
course.* , I determined lo direct our course northward," | 

Thus far Mr. Kennedy's narrative. It will be seen at one time 
he speaks positively of n eontinuoM harrier of land uniting the tretlem 
coast of North Somerset Ktth the etittem connf of Prince of Wales' 
land, thereli/ showing the northern limitt of the Virforia Strait of 
Jiae, nnd that it does not eouniiunicatc frith Peers Sovnd to the 
north, and, as a cinsiijiteuce, tliat Frniikiin could not have patted 
down that sound wHIl the liope of getting to the south and went. 

» N.> l\,rlium™lnr* l':.jH-r^. So. lo7, " ,\r,-li.- i:>;|K?.lilion," 1850, p. 62. 
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Stilly because he did not travel over this land, he seems to doubt, and 
does not give it a place on his map ; and yet so strong are his cofi' 
mictions that no navigable passage exists, that he alters the course of 
the Mxpedition entrusted to hit charge from the south to the west. 
At this time we had much questioned the connection or the con- 
tinuation of a passage between Peel's Sound and Victoria Strait ; we 
thought Lieut. Browne's report and (under Ommanej) obser- 
Yations threw a doubt upon it ; but now, joined by Mr, Kennedy* s 
report, we considered it conclusive ; not that we ever thought that 
Pranklin passed down it, even if open, but for other reasons, which 
will appear hereafter. We will now refer to Lieut. Bellot's journal. 
This gaUant young officer (amiable and truthful as he was gallant) 
possessed considerable scientific acquirements, and had charge of the 
astronomical instruments, and, moreover, '' kept a jotimal, which he 
wrote up every evening, and therefore on the spot."* 

" 7th April.t We set out on the route taken by Mr. Kennedy 
yesterday, and we find on our way, besides the principal piece of 
water, two smaller ones. . . At noon we reached an inlet perpen^ 
dicular to the general direction we have hither followed, . . Going 
southward along the inlet, the general direction of which is from 
north-north-east to south-south-west, we came upon several tracks of 
foxes and bears. . . At six o'clock we encamp at the southern 
extremity of the western margin. 

" 8th. We make for the north-west part of the Lay, where wo 
think we see an opening, but after toiling for twelve miles (to N.W. 
\ W.), over very uneven ice, we descry land at the hoftom of the 
opening, and so find it closed hfore us. Capt. Kennedy attributes 
the rough state of tlie ice to a current, Avhicli exists in a passage to 
the sea on the west ; but wliy should it not be a current all round 
the bay ? I am not fond of launching out in conjectures on geogra- 
phical matters, and I believe only Avhat I see, though, after all, his 
hypothesis is possible, only hitherto we can derive nothing. 

"9th. We now shape our course a little more southerly (w^est- 
north-west), and towards another opening. The land appears con- 
tinuous to the north. . . After live miles we halt at noon on a 
port of reef, near which the latitude observed is 71° 58', and we marcli 
another six miles over the same sort of ice, which makes our progress 

* " Memoirs of Lieut. Joseph Rene Bellot, 1855," English translation of " Jour- 
nal (Van Vovage aux ]Mers Polaire?, execute a la Recherche dc Sir John Franklin, 
en 1851 et 1852." Taris, 1851. 

t Ihid.y vol. ii., pp. 177 — 185. 
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Tery alow, , . At Bunaet we Bee land once more at tlic bottom of 
the opening towards wliich we are iDHrching. We resolve to penut 
in the eonie direction, otberwiae we might range tLe whole outline of 
the bay without finding the poasage we are ia eearch of. . . I oh- 
Krve, too, that we are much more to the weet than the coftst marked { 
on tho chart at the bottom of the bay. . . We halt at noon to 1 
take the latitude (72° 3'), in a very dinagreeable niiat, which hides the 
ground over which wc are walking, and which we imagined to be rtill 
fiu- off, when, to our giv-at Burprise, and after only a few niinutce' 
walking, wo find ourselves on the beach. We bear away a little to 
the south to entor the inlet we had in Bight yesterday, but the hrecie 
oud the drift increase, . . that we are forced to halt. 

" 12th. We traverae the little bay we entered on the 10th, after > 
course of about thrs« miles to tho west ; and after aacending a very 
gentle slope we reached ground uniformly ilat ; a hillock to the soutb 
is the only object that breaks the level. . . Weather snowy and 
cloudy ; we cuniiot see very far, but we advance with pleasure, reckon- 
ing that to-morrow we shall see tlie coast of that western sea, towaiidB 
which wc have been ploddinglonger than we expected." They persist 
in a westerly direction. 

" ;^l)th and ^Ist." It seems to us abaokitely impossible to reach the 
west coast. . . i'he diatauee we have traversed westward, which i 
have always computed at the lowest rate, places us more than four 
degrees from Browne's lelanda. . . In any case, it is evident that 
the sea, to the west of Somenet Land, u doted to the north of Cafe 
Bird, and that the best way ia to make straight for the north, 
where we must, soon or late, come upon the coast. Hitherto I hoped 
tliat Sir James Soss was right in his conjectures, but there can be no 
doubt now that he was mistaken. t . . He examined the country; 
' Tlic clearness of the day,' he says, ' was remarkably favourable ; and 
the whole land, being very elevated, could be seen to a distance of a 
hundred miles.' Now the lands we have passed over are so flat that 
we often took them for the sea itself, and could only give up that idea 
when we had ocular proof to the contrary. . . The islands he 
marks on the map, a little to the north of us, would, in that case, be 
the several hills we have seen, or high lands, still more to the north, 
which wo could not distinguish." Capt. Kennedy now consulted M. 
Bellot and the whole party, " whctlier, 1st, to continue a western 
course for one day more; ^nd, to retrace to Ureutford Bay, . . 

■ " Memoirs of Li.'Vit. J. IK.in- lidlct," Ki.Kli,.|i Iraiisbii™, vol. ii., lip. ia5-7. 
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md to psrooeed oreriand to the magnetic pole, or to Cape Elizabetli ; 
Ifd, to make fixr Gape Walker.'* The first propocdtion was adopted. 
BeUot tiiea bmjm, " Ab Capt. K£aanedy asks us all for our opinions, 
I took the opportunityy this evening, fully to explain mine ; which 
would be^ move Qcnrth-east in the hope of meeting the sea as soon as 
poHiUe. Ci^t. Kennedy desires to get north, that we remain on 
knd, and on snowi which is less dangerous to the sledges. . . To 
tliia I reply, that if Sir John Franklin's Expedition penetrated to the 
taUam qf ikig eul de sae^ we shall find traces of its passage on the 
coasts and not in the interior. 

''Qth June.* To my surprise, Capt. Kennedy this day communi- 
cates to me an idea which must have sprung up in his mind the last 
fisw days ; namely, that we crossed Brentford Bay the very day we 
thought we encamped at its entrance and on the north coast ; that is 
to say, that we encamped at the bottom of the bay, crossed next day 
Hbe narrow isthmus which divides Somerset and Boothia Felix, and 
that the sea traversed by us on the 8th and 9th of April is the sea of 
Sir Jamm J2om, to the west. . . Looking over the entries in 
my journal from the 6th to the 9th of April, I see that the lands 
exiended all round us; to the north, west, and south they were low, 
and were seen a very long way. Hence, admitting that we crossed 
Brentford Bay on the 5th, one thing still remains unexplained, viz., 
the land to the north; that is to say, carmecting Somerset with the 
western lands. Capt. Kennedy forgets this, and declares — 1st, That 
Somerset is an island ; 2nd, That there is a passage between Regent's 
Inlet and the western sea ; 3rd, That the sea runs without interrup- 
tion from Cape Walker, or Somerset Island, to the magnetic polo. 
I do not think I can subscribe to this last proposition ; and, as to the 
two others, I can only affirm them as probabilities. This does not 
satisfy him ; but I am fully resolved, happen what may, never to 
support, by my assent, wJiat I am not sure of We differ also, as to 
some details; for the route traversed on the 6th, wliich I believe 
to have been on two lines of an angle, he now affinus to have been 
in a right line, but westward instead of south-south-west and west- 
north-west, as the compass showed me. He trusts to his memory 
for hours, directions, distances, and the various details of a journey; 
and is not pleased that I will admit nothing on the authority of his 
memory, or my own, after a lapse of two months ; and that, for the do- 
tails of this nature, I prifer relying on the journal I kept regularly^ 
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and uTote up every pvening."* Very fortunately for me, thtre m 
TinflDBwernble proofB, that, at nil events he waited rather long before he 
diBDguil his opinion ; and of those proofs the best are — 1st, Ttiat we 
moved u^tlword tehen we ought to have gone touih, had he Mitvei st 
that lime that IhU jra* postiblr ; 2nd, The name of GricnpU {I'cdV 
Souud ?) IiJet, which ehowa the persuasion ho woe under, up t«i Cape 
"Walker, and furthor, that the passage was closed ; 3rd, The notice he 
left at Port Leopold. What coufirma me in my opinion ia the report 
of the Doctor, whose plain, so wide in both directions, north and 
south, east aud west, ia, according to Capt. Kennedy himself, the sea, 
and wua bounded by the lands I saw to the north. These circum- 
Btaucea make me very unhappy, because Capt. Kennedy does not 
understand to what a deftree I am bound to be scrupulously accurate 
in these matters, at the risk, and I may truly say at the cost, of my 
peace and quiet." 

This gijlaut 3'oimg officer seems to liare felt Tery keenly thoio 
cbuuges of opiuioiiH ; — " I uufortunately consented to make some 
indiapensablo observations ; and people will naturally consider me 
na having had charge of those obserrations, imaginiug that I was 
Hjipniiilrii to that diity.t . . There is no reckoning on the pocket 
clii'iUKHin'tiT wi' had wilh us ; coiisoijiieiitly, our loiigitudes can only 
be estimated, otherwise there would haTe been an arbitrator between 
our differencea of opinion," Their chronometer was allowed to 
atop at Fury Beach ; their artificial horizon was accidentally brtAen; 
and their compasses glepl, from their near vicinity to the magnetic 
pole. Ko wonder, then, that he says, " Our labour haa produced no 
results." Happily there is no one, however he may regret the pan- 
city of determined positions, but will at once acquit this active, 
talented young officer. Contiually does he regret the want of neces- 
sary instruments for this purpose. Poor fellow! he was fully aware of 
the necessity of verifyiug obaenations, to sustain the facts that came 
before their eyes, so easily deceived in this region, and that they would 
be expected from him, although it was said, " We are not here to waie 
tcieiitific observatioM, hut researches." Here we would ask. But for the 
sound observations made by this intelligent youtig man, of what ralue 
would have been the results of this voyage ? liet those who read 
the jouniftls of 51r. Kennedy and Lieut. Bellot judge. However, 

• It ia soi(i IhLa diflcrpnnc of opiiiioti did not continue ; but we eannot g«o how 
it ooiild W reconciled witli 3Ir. Kennedy's Report from uiemoiy; we must give 
our fiiitli to M. Bellot'fl doihi written jotirnii]. 

t " Meiiiuirs of Lieul. J. Kcni- Keliot," English tranelntion, vol. ii., p. 272. 
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ire can anife onlff ai one eonelunon, founded on the united testi- 
mony of botih Xemoedy and Bellot, given on the spot, but more firmly 
detennined by Ideut. Bellot, which ifl, thai the Tietoria Strait of Dr. 
Bae is eheed to the north iy continuoue land, extending from (hpe 
Bird round iy the north to the westj and joining the Prince of WaM 
LandofOapt, O m w u mef f , and therefore hoe no eommunieation with FeeVe 
Sound. Other oonsiderationB — the absence of tidal marks, &c., go to 
coRobonite thia oondnsion. As we have said before, this question 
inToLTes other andTery important considerations, regarding the move- 
menta^ probable position, and the disrayelment of the mystery 
lianging over the fate of the Franklin Expedition ; but to this sub- 
ject we shall hare occasion to advert again at a future time. 

Intelligenoe was received, by the Prince Albert, from the Expedi- 
tion under Sir Edward Belcher. All the ships had arrived safely at 
Beechey Island on the lOfch and 11th of August, 1852. Having a 
favourable season, with open water. Sir Edward, in the Assistance, 
accompanied by the Pioneer, Commander S. Osbom, proceeded up 
Wellington Channel on the 14!th of August. Captain Kellett, in 
the Besoluie, with the Intrepid, Commander M'Clintock, sailed in 
the direction of Melville Island on the 15th ; and Dr. M'Cormick, in 
command of a boat party, proceeded up Wellington Channel, to 
examine Baring Bay, &c., on the 19th of August. 

Captain Erasmus Ommaney, E.N., already so well known for the 
admirable manner in which he conducted Captain Austin's south- 
west division from Cape Walker, now (28th October, 1852)* sub- 
mitted a proposition to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, the 
object of which was " to undertake an Expedition for the purpose of 
reaching the North Pole from Spitzbergen." Captain Ommaney 
says: "To explore the North Pole appears to be an object which 
this country is bound in honour to prosecute, and should be under- 
taken before other nations make the attempt to accomplisli it." He 
then proceeds to give the facts known, and his reasons for thinking 
it practicable. Eeferring to the route proposed, "between Nova 
Zembla and Spitzbergen," he says, "This direction might also be 
explored by the same Expedition, in the event of the travelling par- 
ties meeting with the same obstacle which Parry encountered, tliough 
I am of opinion that during the early part of the year tlie Polar ice 
is not in motion." This plan has a purely scientific object, and 
makes no reference to the long missing Franklin Expedition ; but 
the views it gives are collaterally valuable, as aflbrding data for the 
• See Parliamentary Paper, No. 82, " Arctic Exiwdition, 1852," p. 7-i. 
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cunsidtration of t)io eoundneBB and practicabilit; of olher plane in 
tbiB direction. How much it is to bo regretted tliat the efforts of 
this eieellcnt ollicer were not prolonged in the direction of Mejvillc 
Sound, BO that its entire examination might have been complete 
ojid tiic question for ever set at rest whetber Franklin bod suiv 
ceeded iu getting down that sound or not. We feel nasured Captain 
Omroauey would have been richly rewarded: Melville Sound will yet 
reveal to some during explorer the secret that still hange over the 
fate of that noble baud embarked iu the Erebut and Terror. 

November 4tli, 1852 .• — The Isabel, under Commander luglefield, 
E.N,, arrived at Stromness, having been only four mouths away from 
England, but in this brief period she had jierformed a voyage unpre- 
cedented since the time of Parry. Happily, it is not length of time 
that is always required to win a name : in the cnse before us Com- 
ninnder Inglefield "won his spurs" iu four months. During thia 
time he bad esainined Wolsteuholme Sound, the Omenak of the ba»e 
Adam Beck 1 and Whale Sound. In this sound he discovered two 
extensive inlets, running north and north-eastward, which he named 
nller Sir H. I. Murchison and Sir Francis Beaufort. He then pushed 
on to Smith's Sound, and readied lat. 7S" 3.1' N. ; here he was driven 
hnek by a gak-. He now ivtunnJ to tiie i-oiilbwnrd; and, hm-iug 
followed the western shore of Baffin's Bay, he passed through Glacier 
Strait into Jones's Sound, reached long. 84° W. ; when, thick weather 
having again set in, he returned, by Lady Aim Strait, to Baffin's Bay. 
He then ascended Lancaster Sound, reached Beechey Island, commu- 
nicated with the Xorth Star, the depflt-ship there, and again re- 
turned and proceeded down the west aide of Baffin's Bay, reached 
lat. G9'' 41' N., when bnd weather, and the lateness of the season, 
compelled him to return to England. During this extended examin- 
ation (whicli includes the discovery of GOO miles of new coast) not 
the uliglitcst Irai'c of tlie Franklin Expedition was detected. This 
was no matter for surprise ; amongst others, we ourselves never thought 
it at all probable that the missing Expedition would be found in this 
dii'fL'tiuu, aud«e could only lament that the energy and daring enter- 
prise exhibited by this energetic, diligent olfieer should thus fruit- 
IcJ-sly be thrown away. Tiie humane object of the voyage was alto- 
getlier unsiu'ees^'ful, but rieience, e8i>eeially geography, was largely 
enrieJied; well did i:omminider Inglefield 'bear in mind the words 
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addxened to him bj fliat good old man, and talented hydrographer, 
Sir Fiancia Beanfinrt^ ''Bemember, from the Carey Islands to the 
mvthward, all is new, as well as the interior of Jones's Sound." 

After the finegoing sketch of Commander Inglefield*s brilliant 
trip, or ** A Snmmer Search,'** as he unassumingly calls it, it is no 
great wonder that the Boyal Qeographical Society should hasten to 
reoognixe hia merits. A joint letter was addressed, December 12th, 
1852,t to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, signed by its 
^reaident. Sir B. I. Murchison, and the Earl of Ellesmere, one of the 
rice-preaidents, in which, after enumerating the important services 
rendered to geography by this distinguished officer, they strongly 
recommend him for reward. The Boyal Geographical Society sub- 
sequently awarded to Commander Inglefield their gold ''Victoria 
MedaL" The hydrpgrapher, Sir Francis Beaufort, making a Eeport 
of this important Arctic voyage,^ concludes it in these words, " Ail this 
has been performed in four months, and all accomplished without the 
drawback of a single accident ; every obstacle has been overcome by 
hia persevering energy, and every vain temptation resisted by his 
singleness of purpose ; altogether forming ^ in my estimation, one of 
the moH extraordinary voyayet on record" The Admiralty, too, in a 
letter, December 20th, 1852,§ to Commander Inglefield, ''acknowledge 
with satisfaction the enterprise and energy . . displayed in" his 
^late research. . . Your endeavours to discover traces of the 
missing Expedition have not been rewarded with success," but " they 
do credit to yourself^" &c. 

"We remarked one observation in the letter to his Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland that surprised us at the time. Allujdiug to Com- 
mander Inglefield's services it says, " He has obtaiued entirely new 
data respecting Smith's Sound, which go far to settle the belief, that 
Franklin must have taken the route by Wellington Channel'* Wo 
note this only to show how the all-powerfiil influence of the Welling- 
ton Channel mania prevailed at this time ; and to what a confused 
state the so-called Arctic authorities had reduced the question of 
search ; even the most scientific and the most talented of shore-going 
folks were drawn aside and into error. Bewitching, but fatal, was 
the Polynia of WrangcU ; at this period, it attracted and absorbed all 
thought. Bushing, torrent-like, to the north, it overwhelmed and 

* "A Summer Search for Sir John Franklin, with a Peep into the Polar Basin,'* 
by Commander E. A. Inglefield, R.N. 

t Parliamentary Papers, No. 82, "Arctic Expeditions, 1852," p. 40. 
X Hid,, p. 41. Ihid., p. 41. 
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carried all bofore it. We never could comprehend why it Hhould be 
thought that I'muklin pB««ci(i iii> tlio WcUingtoa Channel, for aoimd 
reasons tbero were none ', it ever appeared to us a deluMiou ; aiid tlic 
more extraordinary', for, at this very time, vheu men's minds wem 
abaorbed wholly by it, it really waa ritremely doubtful whether he 
hail attempted a northern roittr at all. The results of Austin's Bti- 
Telling parties to the westward, and of Penny's up Wellington Channel, 
and now Commander luglefield's search of the sounds in, and e*pe- 
ciatly the "Great Sound at the end of lialHu's Bay," all went to 
prove that he had not. All seurcli by the north we consider in a 
doubtful direction, anil that htj the WelUnijton Channel altogether in 

Mr. W. Penny (4th November, 1852) • n},'ain offered hia services 
to the Admiralty. He suggests two plans of seareh, one by the way 
of Behring'fl Strait, " to take the Asiatic shore along nntil tbcy paw 
through that strait formed by Cape Yakan and that land seen by 
Wrangell and H.M.S. Herald," and entering the Polar Baain. " An 
extensife, open tea (he says), ant/ eomparaiioBly Jree Jrom ice, doe* 
exist, eeen to the Pole iUelf. . . Who knowB but, on some lone 
island in that trackless ocean, a remnant of the missing voyagers are 
looking to their country for aid?" Thoolher w "Ly llir \..vm ZcmWa 
route. . . The valuable facts brougfai lo bear upon this route by 
the talented geographer, Mr. Petermann, must satisfy all unbiaased 
minds of the practicability of the passage." Mr. Penny states, " It 
is my conviction that the searching squadrons will meet at the islands 
of New Siberia, and accomplish all this great search, in one season. " 
Humane, ardent, and confident, Mr. Penny urges his plans — not 
always wisely; still they have a national spirit. We cannot help 
admiring bim, even in his wildness. Still, we must remark on 
both plans, tliey are too theoretical to obtain our eonfidenee. Prove 
to us that Franklin and his gallant followers were altogether shut 
out from all advance to the south and west, between Cape Walker 
and Banks' Laud, and that they adopted a route by the north for 
the ai-'complisliment of the great object of the voyage, then we ean 
look upon these theories with somewhat imbiassed minds, bnt not 
until then ; the true direction of search is Melville Sound — its claim 
does not rest on theory. 

Lieut. W. H. Hooper, H.N". (15th November, 1852),+ renewed the 

• Sco Pnrlinmentarj Pnpcra, No. S2, "Artlio EiiiedJIion, 1852," p. 76. 
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^SSbt of hk talnaUe aervicet to tiie Admiralty, '^ to be employed in 
the manner mentioned" in Iiia letter, 6th May, 1852, " or to proceed 
by the Mackenirie towarda Banka' Land, . . either of which the 
poaaibla exiatence of a vaat oontinent, part of which may lie in 
Franklin'a anppoaed route, in the unexplored portions of the Polar 
regiona, may render of high importance." Should a steamer be 
deapatehed up Befaring*a Strait for the ''relief of Franklin's, Col- 
linaon'ay cor Belcher'a ahipa," Lieut. Hooper ofiTera to conduct her 
there. 

The above alluaion to a '^ yaat continent" to the north of America, 
had ita origin in the diaooveriea, to. the north of Behring's Strait, said 
to haye been made by that excellent officer, Capt. Kellett. Various 
opinions were farmed aa to ita extent ; ita wettern lUnit was assigned 
to thai land 9«dd to have been seen by the natives from Cape Yakan or 
Jklum. How £Eur it extended to the northward was unknown. Its 
eaatem limit waa equally so ; but it was conjectured by Lieut. Hooper 
to extend to, and be continuous withy Wollaston Land,* This is the 
continent to which that gentleman refers. Whether the Franklin 
Expedition waa to the north or south of it was another point, upon 
which imagination revelled. The general opinion was that he was to 
the north, and had gained, by the WeUington Channel route, large 
westing along its northern limit. It is unnecessary here to repeat 
our opinions on the Wellington Channel and the nortliern route ; 
let it be sufficient to say, not a particle of evidence existed to prove 
either, 

A letter was received at the Admiralty, dated Ottersbcrg, near 
Bremen, 22nd November, 1852, from Mr. W. H. der Griesbacli.t 
It seems the Spitzbergen vessels had returned to Tromsoe, Eiumark, 
and had brought with them a great many deer skins, having cuts or 
alits in their ears. As this was unusual, it was suggested that, iu 
the same manner as Sir James Koss had caused a number of foxes to 
be taken alive, and afterwards turned adrift with brass collars round 
their necks, bearing information where relief might be obtained, with 
the hope that some of them might be caught or shot by the missing 
Expedition, so it was thought that Franklin might have adopted 
similar means, " making the local animals (deer) the vehicle of coiu- 
munication . . to the world without, that within the dreary . . 

• See the Map appended to " Ten Months in the Tents of the Tuski," by Lieut. 
Hooper. 

t See Parliamentary Papers, No. 82, "Arctic Expeditious, 1852," p. 87. 
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fastnesses of Spitzbergen there existed men in possession of kniT< 
and cudowed with siillicient intelligence to catch or entrap the wild< 
animals of the region involuntarily inhabited by them alive, and the 
trusting to Providence for the result, turning them loose in ho] 
. . Again," says the writer, " who shall say that Sir John FrankI 
or one of his party, may not actually have caught or shot one of t 
foxes b(»foro alluded to, and thus have arrived at the very idea 
making the animal creation a means of notice of their existen 
with in to the tcorld without ?^^ We notice this letter to show t" 
witlc-worhl interest the prolonged absence of our unfortunate cou 
trynien, and tlio extraordinary efforts made by England for the 
recovery, had created. Every circumstance, however trifling, whi 
could bo 8upiK)sod to emanate from the north, became invested wi 
importance, and linked to tlie all-absorbing subject. This solicitu 
was folt from the shores of the Scheldt to North Cape, and frc 
Nortli Capo to the Strait of Behring; but joined to this noble feelii 
was much wildness of tliought as to the probable course and positi< 
of the untbrtunato Franklin and his companions; hence, howev 
well moanf , the feeling, hy its very intensity, often contributed to rend 
confimon more confounded. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

VaTBKKUUnr'S BBYISID flak — OBSBBTATIOirB THEREON — BEU- 
BIHO*B BTBAIT B<|UiJ>BOir-— CLOBB OT YBAB 1852. 

HiE. AvevBTiTB FETBBMAKif y whoBO plan of Bearch we have already 
gifan (bob p. 240), now addroBBcd another communication to the 
Adminltyy NoTomber 29th, 1852,* the results, he says, of more 
recent and extended researches, and accumulated knowledge. This 
paper was read before the Boyal Geographical Society, NoYembcr 
8th, Sir B. I. Murchison, President. It is entitled, ''Sir John 
Fnmldin, the Navigableness of the Spitzbergen Sea, and the Whale 
TiaherieB in the Arctic Eegions." It will be seen from the title, that 
this paper, beaideB the plan of search, embraces other subjects, not 
within the range of our inquiry. Indeed, the author's object is to 
show '' the advantages which woiild be likely to accrue in commercial 
and geographical regards, should an Expedition on his plan be 
decided on." Mr. Petermann, alluding to his former plan, says, '' U 
was based on the supposition that Franklin had passed up Wellington 
Cfiannel; and as this supposition has been strongly conjirmed by the 
intelligence recently brought home by Mr, Kennedy, my plan has be^ 
come of a more direct bearing on the subject ^ He then takes "a 
general glance of the subject of the missing Expcditiou, as it stands 
at present;" and says, "Sir Edward Belcher has been so fortunate 
. . . as to find an unusually open season, which has allowed him to 
sail up Wellington Channel. . . The search on tlie track of the 
missing vessels may be considered to have now actimlly commenced, 
. • The fact that no news has reached us from the Investigator, 
. . Capt. M'Clure, for the last two years, seems to suggest that that 
navigator has not been successful in the region between Behring's 
Strait and Banks' Land, and my opinion that Sir John Franklin 
would be found on the Asiatic side of the Polar Kegions, seems to 
become more and more probable. I take it, then, for granted, that 
Sir John Franklin has been arrested somewhere opposite the Siberian 
coast, most probably on the land, wldcli, there is reason to think, stretches 

• See Parliamentary Paper, No. 82, " Arctic Expeditions," pp. 78—85. Seo 
also " Royal Geographical Society's Journal," vol. xxiii., p. 129. 
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Jh>m ih« ItlnniU iHneoeereil iy Copt. Kellrli lovanU the new Sihervm 
Jblandx. If this bo the case, tlie atory of the iceberg off Newfound- 
land, ftnd the two vessela eiiid to be Franklin's, would Becio to find 
an explanation. We know that the Greenland teat. — namely, tlut 
part of the Polar Ocean lying between Greenland and Spitsbergen— 
forms the outlet for that mighty current which comes from the 
Siberian Sea ; it effectually clenrs the Asiatic shore every spring of 
ita ice, which it earries away to the south, into the Atlantic Ocean. 
. . A current of such magmtude and force would easily drift awai 
two veaaela on the breaking up of their ' ice cradle.* How sudden 
this might be," Mr. Petormaun cites the ease of the four Kuseiaa 
Bailors, who were leil behind at SpitKbergeu, by thoir vessel drifting 
away in the night ; aJid adds, " In a similar manner Sir Jobu IVanklm 
may hnvc lost his vessels, and huve been helplessly . . looking 
forward to relief from directions hitherto enfireli/ negleeleJ. . . Ou 
the other liaiid," the author observes, " it ia almost impoeeible tliat 
the two vessels , , could hare come from the head of Baffin' t Bey 
without being pereeived by the whalers, &e., or that the crewa would 
not have made their way to some spot where we should have heard of 
them." lie continues, " Belcher's, M'C'lure's, and Inglefield'a Expe- 
ditions only encompass one-third of the circumference of that portion 
of the I'lilar Kegious where Sir John Franklin must have been 
arrested, and the remninder of Iho repon is at present altogether «»• 
provident for. As this in just the region where I, with many otbetti 
consider it as vwsl probahlc that Franklin hae been arretted, and altt 
where iiiy proposed route of search is directed to, I am desirous of agaitt 
drairiitf) .lUention to mg plan. . . The Spitzbcrgen Sea is by &f 
the widl■^t— indeed, the only ocennic opening towards the North Pgle, 
and to the chief Polar Kegions. . . Nevertheless, Arctic writer* 
and geographers generally hn\e assumed an impenetrable ice barrier 
to stretili across that seo, and have pronounced it to be altogether 
impmctiL-able for navigation. . . This assumption I consider to be 
groundiess, and as resting upon prejudice and imagination." Mr, 
Petermann then proceeds to quote the late Hev, Dr. Scoresby, and 
Admiral Beechey, &e., to prove this sea is navigable. He says, 
" Spitsbergen reaches beyoud !at. 80°, and forms the highest country 
in latitude get reached in rifher hemisphere," and nsks, " Where is there 
another group of islands whieli could be ciroumnnvigated in a like 
manner ? Compare it to tiie Parry (Jroiip, though inlat. 75% and the 
differenee will be obvious. In short, the assumed diffieulties in the 
SpilKbergen Sea aiv groimdless, and rest upon a jirejudiee dating 
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back to the voyage of Capt. John Wood in 1676." Various autho- 
rities are then quoted to prove that Wood was not a trustworthy 
man ; he then proceeds to show the practieahility of liis plan, which, 
irrespective of Franklin's Expedition, is of the highest geographical 
interest, and may lead '' to results of great importance to the whale- 
fishery :" and in concluding observes, " Bearing the preceding points 
in mind, and assuming that Sir John Franklin has gone up Wellington 
Channel, and there found a sea of considerable extent, and navigable, 
like that to the north of Baffin's Bay, the question arises, How is it 
that nearly seven years have passed without" his ^^ having been able 
to pass out of that sea into the sea situated to the north of Behring^s 
Straits, in the direction of either the American or the Siberian shores ? 
The most feasible solution of this question that suggests itself to me 
is, that a tract of land may have hitherto prevented his progress in 
that region. There are reasons for conjecturing that such a tract of 
land may extend from the land seen by Capt. Kelletty to the north of 
Bekring^s Strait, as far as the eastern coast of Greenland without a single 
opening. At all events, it admits of scarcely any doubt, that the sea 
to the north of Baffin's Bay can have no connectic^n with tlie Polar 
basin, nor even with the sea beyond Wellington Channel, but that it 
forms the true head of Baffin's Bay. . . As to the direction to be 
pursued from the starting-point, namely, midway in the Spitzbergen 
Sea (about lat. 76** N., and long. 40'*E.), probably one direct towards 
Behring's Strait, if pkacticable, would be the best, . . as it 
would be in the direction where Sir John Franklin has most prohably 
been arrested. Another route, if more practicable, would be to the 
New Siberian Islands." 

We have quoted from Mr. Petcrmann's paper rather at length, be- 
cause it is in itself highly interesting ; but it should be reiiieiiibered 
the whole plan is founded on hy]^)othesis. That talented gentleniiiu has, 
by a skilful arrangement of the few facts w^e have, raised a gO(jdly 
structure, but the basis is " rotten at the core," because " bancd on 
the supposition that Franklin had passed up Wellington Channel.''^ 
We have already striven to show that he never atteni[)led the north 
by that channel; there is not a tittle of proof that ho did ; on the con- 
trary, all we know argues si^o^^'ly, that he did not. AVe cannot s(?e 
in Mr. Kennedy's voyage aught to confirm, or reject, any o[)iin()n 
regarding Franklin's niuvcments in or about the Wellington Chainiel. 
In our opinion, if the whole of the su[)port INIr. Peterniann derives 
from the Wellington (.'liaiinel were washed away, the tair (nlilici? ho 
has raised would still stand, but not an a plan of search for tho 
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Franklin Expedition ; for in that sente we eonnder the title a mis- 
nomer, and we can only look upon its adoption as a yehide or 
means for introducing the question of a Polar Sea, and the practica- 
bility of navigating it. As regards the search, so far from thinking 
that Sir Edward Belcher, by his ^'fortunate'* (?) passage up the "Wel- 
lington Channel, has now actually commenced the searehy we look upon 
any and every search by that channel as staying the commencement of 
the search by diverting it from the true direction. We do not com- 
prehend how the absence of news from Capt. M'Clure can in any 
way render Mr. Petermann's opinion " more and more probable " 
that ''Franklin will be found on the Asiatic side." Nor can we 
permit it to be taken "for granted," from the arguments adduced, 
^' that he is arrested somewhere opposite the Siberian coast." We 
have no evidence in proof. As to the two vessels seen on an iceberg, 
as it is very doubtful whether Eranklin ever attempted the northern 
route at dl, so much greater are the doubts, then, that those ships 
drifted down between Greenland and Spitsbergen ; we think it more 
than probable that they oame down Baffin's Bay. Whether they 
were Franklin's ahips is purely conjectural, but an excellent paper 
by Mr. A. G. Findlay, " On the Probable Course of Sir John 
Franklin's Expedition,"* goes strongly to prove they were. We 
think it not imlikely, as our belief has ever been (and the results of 
Austin's western parties more confirmed that belief), that Franklin's 
jships were ice-locked on the western side of Melville Sound, that he 
there was forced to abandon them, that the ice subsequently broke up, 
and drifted, with them imbedded in it, to the eastward, down Harrow's 
Strait, Lancaster Sound, and Baffin^ s Bay ; and that, ultimately, they 
made their appearance off Newfoundland. The drift of Sir James 
Boss's and Lieut, de Haven's vessels, then known, are analogous 
cases. The facts adduced by the author, and his remarks, irrespec- 
tive of the search for Franklin, on the practicability of ascending to 
the north, between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, and crossing the 
Polar Basin to the Arctic lands of Asia or America, are, we consider, 
clever, and mark him as an industrious inquirer ; but after all, this 
paper cannot be estimated other than as a proposition for the solution 
of a most interesting geographical problem. The conclusions founded 
on the assumption that Franklin went up Wellington Channel are 
altogether imaginary , and we must reject them ; but assuming that 
he did, and " there found a sea of considerable extent, and navigable^ 
like that to the north of Baffin^ s Bay,^^ Mr. Petermann asks, " How 

• See " Boyal Geographical Society's Journal," vol. xxvi., p. 26. 
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is it possible thai; nearly seyen years have passed without Sir John 
Franklin having been able to pass out of that sea into the sea situated 
to the north ofBehring^s Strait, in the direction of either the American 
or Siberian shores?** In attempting to solye this question, he says^ 
'^ There are reasons for conjecturing that . . a tract of land may 
extend firom the land seen by Captain Kellett, to the north of Beh- 
ring's Strait, as far as the eastern coasts of Qreenland, without a single 
opening** If such tract really exists, Mr. Petermann has given a 
reply to the latter part of his question. Its presence would bar all 
advance to Franklin in the direction of the Siberian shores. Why, 
then, expect to find the missing Expedition there P Thus much for 
the conjectured northern limit of this unknown land. The southern 
had also been indicated at this time ; it was supposed that Kellett's 
Land was continuous to Wollaston Land,* thereby shutting Franklin 
out from the souths and jconsequently from the coasts of America 
and the sea to the north of Behring^s Strait: thus is a reply 
given to the question in both directions. True, all this was merely 
imaginary, but it will be observed that these supposed northern and 
souihem lands form a cut de sac, or gulf or Mediterranean Sea, of 
Penng*s Sea, the entrances to which are the Wellington Channel and 
the channels between the Parry Islands : now the velocity and direction 
of the currents and drift wood out of Fenny*s Sea go to disprove any 
such idea. Again, what becomes of the supposed communication between 
the open water to the north of the Parry Islands and the Polynia of 
Wrangell, so much calculated upon ? He thinks there are two Polar 
Seas, the Asiatic and the American.f The author concludes the sea 
Oseonered by Inglefield to be a mere cul de sac. 

We have made these remarks to show the spirit of the age. In- 
volving a question of the highest geographical interest, this plan has 
great merit ; but as a plan for the recovery of our lost countrymen, it 
is altogether in a wrong direction.X 

December, 1852. — Letters were received at the Admiralty from 
the searching squadron in Behring's Strait,§ £rom Capt. G. Frederick^ 

* See tbe Chart in Lieut. W. H. Hooper's ^ Ten Months among the Tents of 
the Tuski." 

t See the Polar Chart in Dr. Sutherland's ** Journal of Penny's Voyage," yoL i. 

X See '' The Search for Franklin," by Augustus Petermann, F.B.G.S., &o.; also, 
** Notes on the Distribution of Animals available as Food in the Arctic Bcgions," 
by the same author; also, "Boyal Qeographical Society's Journal, 1852," toI. xxii., 
pp. 118 et seq, 

§ See Parliamentary Papers, No. 82, "Arctic Expeditions, 1862," pp. 45*60. 
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of H.5t,S. AmphitrUe, up to October 13th, 1852, and from Commra- 
der R<)chfort Maguire. to the 20th of Aiigiwt, 1852. The latter 
eicpllent officer had micceeded Captain Moore in the comtDaod of tbe 
Plover. Unhappily, not a particle of intelligence had been obtained 
of tht! miesing Franklin Expedition ; rivcii the endlean rumours and 
reports which, since 1840. had abounded along the coast from Mi- 
chaelowski to Point Borrow had all died away. Tlie Plover etuled for 
Point Barrow 2lBt August, 1852, with the intention of wintering it 
that Point, so that she might render assistance, should the crews of 
the Erehut and Trrror. or those of the Enlerprite and Ineenli^alor, 
be compelled, from distressful circumstances, to seek: the shores of 
Arctic America. 

Another year came to a close. Still the secret of the wbereaboutt 
and the fate of Franklin and his companions remained as profoundly 
mysterious and ineiplicable as ever. The more than interesting 
fragments picked up at Parker Bay, Victoria Land, this year, by that 
energetic, truthful traveller, Dr. Hae, do not seem to have obtained 
that attention which the identifying GoTemnient mark they bore 
would have led one to suppose they would have commanded ; they 
elicited no opinion regarding their origin and th«tr drift, beyond that 
given by Dr. Hae himself on the spot, which, from the fact of his not 
being acijuiiinted with tlic results of Austin's tratelling parties, was 
open to objection. One would have thought, seeing the locality in 
which they were found that some attempt would have been made to 
Bohe the signihcnnt though dumb suggestions they offered ; but t!ie 
fact 18 under the dtlusne glare ol the "Wellington Cliannel and 
the north llinliiin; men >< in u 1- nu I hrk.-nin^» itil n-nsou. they 
could not be understood at the time and any attempt, by one not 
under its fatal influence honestly to unravel the important tale they 
told by their appearance in suth an unexpected quarter, must hare 
been of neiessit\ antagonistic to the phrensv then raging, and would 
have been met with seonitul contempt Ihe time was Dot conve- 
nient and thoir siknt admonitions were lost — Melville Sound was 
iiuthoujit oi This jear lik( otlurs tLemed with inconsiderate 
plans and lUinc rumours niid reports Tin most cruel falsities were 
pDmiiilnittd rLf,iidiii^ tin pi --itLOii (it our unfortunate countrymen, 
now blunting thui oiitraKmj; tlie fi.eliiigs of the relatives andfriends 
at home Thus iKirmtih rnsed and depressed, they were deprived 
e*>n ol thi I II I I } t> I wliuh thu niiglit have derived from 
// / / , f, / } ,t II 1,1 Milh whiiJi the Spirits of the North 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

KBKirXDT'B PROJIOTXD XXFEDITIOir TO BXHBnro'S 8TBAIT IK THB 
'^ISABXL," BUT ABAlTDOinBD — FH(EiaX BAILS FOB BEECHET IB- 
XAKB— 4IXOOin> AMEBIOAK XXPEDITIOK SAILS FOB BMITU'S BOUND 
UKDXB DB. KAITB — FABKEB BKOW'S FBOJECTED EXPEDITIOH FBOM 
MBLBOUBHX TO BEHBHTCh'S STBAIT, BUT ABANDONED — FHOSNIX 
BXTUBNB — nfOLBFIELD'S DESPATOHES — DEATH OF LIEUT. BEL- 
IiOT, OF IHFBBIAL NAVY OF FBANCE — BELCHEB's DESPATOHES — 
HIB NEW DIB0OTBBIE8 TO THE NOBTH-EABT OF GBINNELL LAND 

BBFOBT OF HIB TBAYELLINO PABTIE8 — BICHABDS AND OSBOBN 

TO THE SOUTH-WEST — BELOHEB LEAYES NOBTHUMBEBLAND SOUND 
FOB BXBCHBY ISLAND — KELLETT'S DESPATCHES — LIEUT. FIM 
TTSITB banks' LAND— FINDS M*OLUBE AND " INVESTIOATOB" AT 
BAT OF MBBOY — ^M'CLUBE TISITS KELLETT, AND ABBANOEMENTS 
— KBLLXTT'S TBAYELLINO FABTIES DESPATCHED. 

1853. — ^Thb year opened with a lull — ^not of apathy,' for the public 
feeling was as much bUyc to the forlorn condition of our long absent 
countrymen as ever — but hope and fear balanced each other ; there 
was a vague expectation that good would arise, but whence no one 
had any definite idea. It was not from the Wellington Channel; 
for, strange to record it, no sooner was it known that Nature had 
unbarred the ice-locked entrance of that channel, and admitted a free 
passage to the north, than doubts arose, and the motives (for reasons 
there were none) were canvassed for renewing the search in that 
direction. Divested of extraneous feeling, the consequence was mis- 
trusty and the bright anticipations of successful, happy results from 
that quarter xcaned; still the expectation, however illusory, for a time 
gave relief. 

April 8th, 1853. — Sailed the Isabel, under the command of Mr. 
William Kennedy (late of the Prince AJbtrrt), for Bebring's Strait. 
It will be remembered this vessel was purchased for Capt. Boatson, 
that he might be enabled to carry out his plan of search, viz., the 
Asiatic shores, New Siberian Islands, and eastward, to tlic north of 
the land seen by Capt. Kellett. From unforeseen circumstances this 
voyage was prevented at tlie time ; but it will have been noticed the 
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litde ifoAff^ tuul not laid itUei she did good serrice und«r dftra 
ItiglcSold in Whdc, Smith's, aud Jouee's Sounds (1%52). Ou lurn 
return, she was restored to Lady Franklin, who now reaulved to ft ' 
her out for her original destinatiuii. In tiiia, that noble- niindt'd bd| 
Was iuded by the generoue eontributiona of tie Legialalive Council 
»id inhabitants of Van Diemcn'H Land,* of which Sir John FtauUili 
had been Ooveruor. Various addreeaes were sent to Lisdy Frsnklin 
on tbiB occasion, expressive of their sincere esteem for, and iii^b 
afipreciation of, the lUstinji^Bhing public and private rirtues of thnr 
lute ruler, her gallant husband — their deep sympathy for herself, mid 
admiration of the heroic devotion she had Bhov,-n in the endless siuri- 
Sees xhe hod made. But the good fortune of the litllu Itabel semia 
to have left her with her late talented, enterprising comnuuidrr, 
Inglolield. She arrived at Valparaieo, where a disagreement Moae 
between &Ir. Kennedy and the o&icera and crew, and the voyage wu 
abandoned. 

May I9th, 1853.— H.M.S. Phmnix, Commander E. A. InglefieU, 
accompanied by the Sreadalbane transport, left Sheemess for Beecbey 
Inland, stored with pro\'isiona,&c., for Sir £dward Belcher's squadroa.t 
He was directed, in returning, in cose of opportunity, to examine 
" the coast in the vicinity of Cape Walsingbam." Additional ordera 
were sent to Sir Edward Belcher, We notice tbe following para- 
graph : " If no traceg of the miaaing ships bave been found in Wrl- 
lington Channel, and if it should appear that" they "did not proceed 
in that direction, and if t'apt. Kellctt should Itave reac\ed Melville 
Itland, . . anil hit hind expedilioni thould aho have fnilerl fo di»- 
cover aiiji such Iracet, it itofn not iijqirnr to u» thiit there it anj/ other 
direction in tchich a prospect of theif diacoeerg can be expected. Every 
tKcetsible part of the thores. Polar Sea*, west of LancoMter Sound,mU 
have been visited, vnthout fnditig a trace of the misting ship*, except 
their former station at Beeehey Island in 1S4>5 and 6. In such a con- 
tingency as this, . . there appears no other course left but to abandon 
all further search." The above extract shows the feeling of the 
Admiralty : it is obiiously their intention to discontinue the search; 
it is evident they think enough has been done to rescue our unfortu- 
nate countrymen. But tlic assertion that " ci-ery accessible part of 
the Polar Seas, west of Lancaster Sound, mil have been visited" it 

* Sea llie AddreM of Sir E. I. itiircliison to llio Rojid OMgrapliic*! Soctetj, 
Mny, lS."ja, vol. 23, p. lim. 

t Sue Lluf Bucks, 'Taiitrs iil:ilivc to the Recent Arctic Eipodilione," 1851, p, 3. 
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fu^Jkei; ih$mmAqf MMUe Sound, the tpeeiai locality to which 
linmMim mm dirisM, wtu hcfui^ hui left incomplete hy a epaee of 200 
mOoe in widtii. It was this important space that led to the formation 
of tlie original plan of the voyage ; it ought to have commanded our 
fint attentian, and no other quarter, until it had been completely 
eocamined ; it was, alone, the true direction of search, or in '^ which a 
pmpect of their discoveiy could be expected." The above extract 
■hours great ignorance of the whole subject. We fancy we detect in 
tiiese Instmctioiis already some misgiving of the sanguine hopes 
entertained as to the search by the Welliugton Channel— the mania in 
i^fmoour woe ai its height — was passing the meridian : — but enough ! 
never were plans drawn so opposed to existing facts, and so pertina-- 
eiously persisted in. We seek for our unfortunate countrymen in a 
wrong direction, are astonished at not finding them, and then con- 
chide, in opposition to all reason, that ''every part** has ''been 
visited," and that there is " no other course left but to abandon the 
seaioh." Alas ! for the unfortunate FrankHn, and his doomed offi- 
cers and crews. 

The gallant young French officer, Lieut. Bellot — already noticed 
aa having accompanied Mr. Kennedy in the Prince Albert, 1851 — 2, 
again a volunteer for Arctic service — was appointed to the Ph(»nix, 
under Commander Inglefield, on this voyage. 

May dOth, 1853. — Sailed from New York, the Advance, under the 
command of the talented, enterprising Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, of the 
U.S. Navy, for the examination of Smith's Sound, Baffin's Bay, in 
search of our lost navigators. We have much pleasure in recording 
the departure of this, the second expedition fitted out with this 
humane object by our American kinsmen, for in it we see another 
proof of the deep sympathy and solicitude of our trans-atlantic bre- 
thren, not only for the now critical, if not distressful, position of the 
lamented Eranklin and his devoted followers — so long abroad — but 
abo of respect for that sorrow which ariseth from anxiety and hope 
deferred, now pervading all classes in the mother country at home. 
The feeling thus shown will ever reflect honour on America as a 
nation, and add yet another star to its already well covered star- 
bespangled banner ; more especially may its lustre fall on her noble- 
hearted citizens, Henry Grinuell and George Pcabody, fur by their 
munificent example, countenanced by the Government, and aided 
by various scientific societies, associations, and friends of science, was 
this expedition despatched on its sacred mission. It will be remem- 
bered. Dr. Kane was with Lieut. De Haven in the Advance in 1850 : 
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to him we owo the adiiiirablj- writton, higlilf inlercdtiDg chronicW* ot 
that CTi'iitl'ul voyage, whore danger was on every side to dertroy, bnl | 
where also tbn hand of an altnighty Prorideuce was ever pre«ent to 
protect. A votary to the prevailing feeling that a higher lempei*- | 
ture anil a Polar Ocean existed to the north, and that Franklin had 
odoptetl the Wt'Uiogton Channel and the Bea of Penny as the mean) 
to BCCOTiijilish the greut object of lii* voj-age, Dr. Kane thua records hii 
news fiji' reconi men ding liia phiu of search by Smith's Soimd. lliey 
were di vtloped in n pajior read before the Geographical Society of 
New Tnrli, The following eitraetg will put the reader in poaeesnon 
of the leading features of the plan :t " It was bused (eaya Dr. Kane) 
apon the probable extention of the iand ma>tf» of OreenlanJ to thf 
far north—a fact at that time not verified by trnvel. but sostained by 
the analogies of physical geography. Greenland, though looked upon 
aa a congeriea of islands, connected by interior glaciers, was still to 
he reg:(rdcd as a peninsula, whose formation recognized the same 
genera] l.iwis us other peninsulas having a eouthem trend. From the 
altematiiif; nltitudea of its mountain ranges, continued without de- 
preBBioii throughout a meridional line of nearly 1,100 miles, I inferred 
that this ehain miiat estend very tar to the nortli.and that Greenland 
might, not iiiqir-'biiMy. npproai-h ne:iriT tW I'ul.' than auv otlior 
knonn iand. Believing, then, in such an extension of this peninaals, 
and feeling that the search for Sir John Franklin would be bert pro- 
moted by a course that might lead most directly to the opeo ms of 
which I had inferred the existence, and that the approximation of the 
meridians would make access to the tcett at eaty from North Green- 
land as from Wellington Channel, and access to the east Jor more 
easy; feeling, too, that the highest protruding headland would be 
most likely to aAbrd some traces of the lost party, I named, as the 
induccmenta in favour of my scheme — 1st. Terra firms as the baai* 
of our operations, obviating the capricious character of ice-travel; 
2nd. A duo northern line, which, throwing aside the influences of 
terrestrial mdiation, woidd lead soonest to the open sea, should sneb 
exist ; 3rd. The benefit of the f:iu-likc abutmeut of land, on the north 
face of Greenland, to cheek the iee in its southern or equatorial drift, 
thus obviating the great drawback of Parry, in his attempts to reach 
the Pole by the Spitsbergen Sea ; -Ith. Animal life, to sustain tr«- 

• 8t« " Tlie U.S. r.riiiiicll Espc.Iilion in Sraru'b of Sir John Franklin," bj Elifh. 
Kent Kane, M.D., U.S.N. 
t *.-o ■' Arctic EiploraUuin in tlif Ycnrs 1353, '51, '55," by tho same author. 
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Telling partiee ; StilL The oo-operaldon of Esquiinaax, settlements of 
these people haying been found as high as Whale Sound, and pro- 
baUj extending still further along the eoast." In conclusion, Dr. 
Slane says, ^ We were to pass up Baffin's Bay, therefore, to its most 
northern attainable point, and thence, pressing on toward the Pole 
as &r as boats or sledges could carry us, examine the coast line for 
vestiges of the lost party." 

These are the outlines of Dr. Kane's plan. Clever and sound in 
conoeptiony in a geographical sense, as a means of obtaining a high 
northern position, they are also exoellent as a plan for the relief and 
xeeovery of the Franklin Expedition, if the fact had been fully authen- 
Heaied that that Sspeditian had attempted the northern passage hy the 
WelUngton OlUmnel route; but of this we were uncertain. In short, 
we knew nothing positive, for notwithstanding the multitude of opi- 
nions, written and expressed, they were all mere surmises— all merely 
the emanations of wandering imaginations, and without a tittle of posi- 
tive eridence to prove that the Wellington Channel route had been 
adopted. The preceding pages will show that the Wellington Channel 
mania was a mere prejudice, that owed its origin to preconceived sup- 
posed intentions on the part of Franklin to adopt it, but which, in 
truth, never had any sound or reasonable basis. On the contrary, 
aU that Franklin did write testifies (see ante, page 22) that he looked 
to the American shores, and not to the north hy Wellington Channel, 
Capt. Fitzjames^s letter (see ante, page 253) is a farther corroboration 
qf this fact. With such testimony before us, we must reject all idea 
that he attempted that channel : and, in rejecting it, all hope that Dr, 
£jme will be successful in falling on any traces of the Franklin Fxpedi- 
tion in Smithes Sound. We cannot leave this subject without express- 
ing our deep regret that Dr. Kane, one so pre-eminently qualified for 
the task he has undertaken, should have been swayed by the wild 
ideas prevailing here as to the course and intentions of Sir John 
Franklin. Alas for his voyage ! It can only end in adding another 
record of useless daring, painful suffering, and bitter disappointment. 

May, 1853. — At this time IVIr. W. Parker Snow, a gentleman 
known to Arctic circles as having accompanied Commauder C. C. 
Forsyth in the Prince Albert, in 1850, in bis unsuccessful attempt to 
get down Regent's Inlet, now endeavoured to get up an Expedition, 
by subscription, at Melbourne, Victoria, for Behring's Strait. The 
object of this voyage is not made very clear by the few papers that have 
reached us. Cape Chelagskoi is mentioned as the first point to be 
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■ttaineil, but beyond that we have not b(<en enabled to gather inf- 
thing di'liuite. 

Ab tliL' siibseriptionB did not realize Bufficient to cover the espouw 
of the \uviige, it was nbandonc'd. 

October 4th, 1853.— il.M.S. Phetnir, Coromander Inglefield. re- 
tnnied from Becchey Island, Lancaster Sound, bringing deapatchea 
from Sir Edward Belcher, Captain Kellett, and Commaader H'Ciurp, 
giving intelligence of the aafety of the Invetti^alor, and the important 
discoverj' of the North- West Passage ; also from Commander Pullcn. 
Lieut. Crosswc'lJ, in chaise of the Investigator' t despatches, Mr, 
Wynniatt, of that ship, and Dr. M'Cormick, returned by the PKcenix. 
The substance of these despatches we shall give. Capt, luglefield 
arrived at Bcechey Island 8th August, and proceeded to laud tho 
atores, At,, at Cape Riley^ Erebus and Terror Bay being unapproach- 
able. TliiH was a work of great difliculty, as the Phaemix and Sread- 
dlbane, licr transport, were continually blown off the shore. Aftpr 
much l;ibuiir, tho moss of the stores were landed, but not without tbo 
total Insa of llie transport with the remainder. August 10th, Com- 
mandei- luglefield proceeded up Wellington Chajiuel in search of 
CommiLudtT Piillcn. who liud been absent from tlie Sorlh Sfnr mow 
than a nuiiilli. niul iilinut whom there nati huhh' ri]'|M'rlii'ii>iMii, living 
desirous also to convey to 8ir Edward Belcher his deapatehes. 
" Wellington Channel was then full of ice, and so rough with large 
cracks and pools, that it defied sledging, excepting with a Btxaag 
party. Landing at Barlow Creek, Comwalhs Island, they made m 
att«mpt to carry a punt over tlie ice, but thia proved ineffectual." 
Commander Inglefield then determined to proceed with a small party 
by land to Cape Bescue. lie reached that cape on the ISth. Here 
they learned (by notice left) of Commander PuUen'a return. Having 
deposited in the cairn duplicates of their lordships' despatches for Sir 
Edward Belcher, they returned, reached the tent on the fifth day of 
their absence, and the ship on the 16th August. On the 17th, Com- 
mander Inglefield received from Commander Fullen the melancholy 
intelligence of the death of Lieut. Bellot.* This amiable and talented 
young I''rench officer had loluntoered, on the return of Commander 
Pullen, to lead the party proposed to be sent up Wellington Channel 
with despatches for Sir Edward Beieher, and to communicate with 
that officer, then on his return to Becchey Island, and, if possible, 

' S™ Uluc Books, ISJl, " RcMul Aivlic EiiH-dilioos, ic.," pp. 11—17. 
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with Commander Inglefield. Lieut. Bellot left 12th August. He 
had no poidtiye instructions, but the best mode to accomplish these 
objects was conveyed to him in a hidf-official letter from Commander 
Pullen. It suggests:* "Point Hogarth being a principal point of 
rendezvous, make for it as speedily as possible, keeping, as much as 
you can, the eastern shores on board, as it is Sir Edward Belcher's 
intention to travel this way, if he cannot get on with his ship. . . 
The ice is still heavy in Wellington Channel, and I hardly think it 
will break out this month. . . Should you see any signs to sup- 
pose such likely to happen, make for the shore, and use your own 
discretion as to advance or retreat. . . Provisions arc en cache at 
Point Bowden and Point Bescue, but I trust you will reach the 
Auiftanee before you are out. . . Wishing you God speed and 
every success," &c. On the 17th, having reached somewhere between 
Capes Bowden and G-rinnell, and wishing to get inshore to encamp, 
he had landed part of his men and the despatches, but (blowing a 
gale at the time) Mr. Bellot and his other two men could not get 
ashore, the floe on which they stood having drifted away from it. It 
appears that shortly after, while reconnoitring from the top of a 
hummock, Mr. Bellot was blown off by a violent gust of wind into a 
crack in the ice, and perished by drowning. The two men on the 
floe, after being driven about for thirty hours 'wdthout food, drifted 
with it on to the land on the eastern shore, and they were enabled to 
escape, as it were, by miracle. Thus died Joseph Kene Bellot ! " The 
loss of this gallant officer," says Capt. Inglefield, " has been deeply felt 
by all on board; for his amiable qualities, and bold, adventurous disposi- 
tion had rendered him beloved by all that knew him.*'t ^^ The tidings 
of hit loss rung like a knell through Englajid, and the narrative of that 
catastrophe will he studied so long as men shall seek, in the annals of 
christian heroism and self devotion, of active hut modest and unosfen- 
tatious philanthropy, examples ofhoic to live and how to die^X Hia 
name, and we have pleasure in recording it, is associated for ever witli 
Britannia's darling sons — her sailors — at Greenwich. § The Phoenix 
left Beechey Island 23rd August, 1853. 

We now turn to the despatches of Sir Edward Belcher (they are 

* See Blue Books, 1851, " Recent Arctic Expeditions, &c.," pp. Id I— 7. 

t Ih'uL, pp. 19, 20. 

X See the Earl of Ellcsmero's Address, " Journal of the Royal Geograpliicnl So- 
ciety, 1854," p. Ixxxvi. 

§ A polished granite obelisk has since been erected, within tlie groinuU of Green- 
wich Hospital, to the memory of the intrepid young Bellot. 
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up to July Wth, 1858)." Our views tvgardiiig tha aeorob bj the 
horth haTP bMH aulKcioiitly shown, and the rout* by the WtdltngUm 
Clmimel has bi>en parlicularly auiuia(lvert«d upon. We Aii, and 
have ever considcired it utterly without hope, llie gallant Franklin 
uover attempted the solution of the Question by that diutnel ; m 
therefore thick the re-tearch of it a uxclesa waste of time— n wantoo 
sacrifice of the distinguisbiug admimble qualities of our si'oineu. whe- 
ther officers or men. With such opinions, wo might with reason psM 
ovei; the efforts of Sir Edward Belcher's division ; but tbey are oni 
oouotrymeo, and we love to rword the devotion and entorprist of 
EdgliBhmen, in whatever quartf-r, and however hopelessly employed. 
Afttr leaving; Beeehoy Island, 14tb August, 1832, nnder most fetour' 
able couditious, Sir Edward Belcltcr ssceitded tho WeUington Chamid, 
and taking advantage of his predecessor's ( Penny) diaooveriea, passed 
betweea Cape Becher and Dundoa Island. Prooeeding west, ha 
reai-hed an "expanse of ialet-covered sea," which be named NortK- 
uniberUud Sound, lat. 70' 52* N., long. 97° W. Hero he vintued. 
"On the IStb," from "one of tho highest peaks of the oulkiog 
north-western island," anglea were obtikined "to Cape Lady I'Vsntlia, 
ne well as to the southern and westernmost land, where it aeemed to 
trend away to 8.8.W. true j the nest distant laud bore N.N.E. about 
80 or S.j milM. , , I specially remjirk," sajs Sir Edward, " tliene 
coni[mt«d distances, to show llmt, under the most favourublc ctn-um- 
stances in this elimate, with tirst-rate iustrumeuts, I could barely, M 
6ucb diatanees, be sure of the objects presented to my view. . . , 
Ab fur, therefore, as my observations are concerned, there is no luiM 
of land betweea Cape Lady tVaiiklin and the newly diacovered land 
N.N.E., or by actual observation 143° 2' of tho horiaou. . . From 
the great motion of the tides and floes (in the direction here parallel 
to the chiiuncl, say N.N.W. and S.8.E.), I am satisfied that we arp 
now in the Polar Sea, compoBed, in all jirobability, of a great archi- 
pelago of islets and sandbanks ; " thus verifying Penny's opinion that 
an G^itsnaive sen existed to the north and west, and not a gulf, as had 
without rcJiuou beeu conjuctured. .Vugiist 2.1rd, Sir Edward Belcher, 
accoiiipauled by Commander Hii'liards and Lieut. Osbom, started to 
the westward. On the 2jtli, tliey "lauded on a low point (Village 
Point), where the coast turns nu^denli/ lo ihf ca»UearJ." Several 
well built EsiiuimaujL liousi's were heri' met with, 27th, they disco- 
vered .lud took ^]0!•ses^io]l nf a ]nr;j;c isbmd, naming it EsmoutU 
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Island ; and on the 29th another large island, North Cornwall, lat. 
IT 33' 30" N., long, about 97^ W., was added to her Majesty's ter- 
ritories, also Table Island." During this search '^ no drift wood was 
noticed, not a trace of human beings ; . . animal life seemed to fail after 
quitting Exmouth Island." Sir Edward remarks, " If our unfortunate 
coimtrjmen have'* taken the floe and drifbed with it, " their case is 
hopeless, if we may judge from the aspect of the floes, . . where they 
have piled themselves in layers over forty feet on the north-western 
extremities of the islands. We noticed nothing equal to it in Mel- 
ville Bay. . . Our only resource now is the close search of the 
coast west and south-westerly, and north and north-easterly, for any 
traces of vessels or crews. . . The tides in the parallel of 77** 40^ 
are regular east and west, the flood coming from the east." 

Sir Edward then observes : " From our examination of this north- 
em sea, I now feel convinced that the so-termed Smith's (?) and 
Jones's Sounds are connected with this northern sea. . . If Franklin 
passed easterly through Lancaster Sound, to try the openings of Joneses 
or Smithes outlets, we may yet fiall upon his traces, as my own spriug 
movements will carry me in that direction. . . Commander PuUen 
or Dr. M'Cormick may have abready settled this important question." 
AH the parties returned on the 8th September. On the 22nd Sir 
Edward left again with a party, to fill up the coast line between their 
winter quarters and Cape Becher, but the ice breaking up, they were 
left on an island (Hungry Island), to escape from which, having no 
boat, they had great difficulty, but providentially succeeded. Some 
observations then occur on the visual discoveries of Penny, which wo 
pass over, referring Sir Edward to his oiim remarks, just quoted, iis to 
the difficulty, in that climate, of being sure of the objects presented 
to view — mirage or refraction may have deceived l^eniiy. On the 
22nd to 29th March, 1853, depots of provisions were pushed over to 
Cape Lady Eranklin. "The winter," it is remarked, "has been 
severe; — 62° 5'." On the 10th April the south-western division 
started, under Commander Eichards and Lieut. Osborn, assisted by 
Lieut. May, Dr. Lyall, and other officers. 

On the 28th April tliis passage occurs : " If Sir Jolin Franldin 
passed through this channel to the southward of Barrow and Parker 
Islands, and met the floe moving westerly, he never couhl reach, as far 
as we can discover, any place of refuge, and iyi all prohahillfy drifted 
into the Polar Basin, and may he anywhere within 78 and 1)0° N., if 
not forced out to the north of Greenland and Spitzhcrycn'' AVe eau- 
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not comprehend this. There saoms greai confnsioD in the opimoM 
rogording the tides and cuirenl system in tboao rt>gions. It bos bova 
usually received thiit a general wjuth-tast^rly currrnt proriula, setting 
down Barrow's Strait, WelUtigtou Uliaiiuel, Lancoirtor Suund, mi 
also down 'Jones's Sound ; but from the obmrTatiotu made, ti* 
geniiral drift or eurrent would apiiear to set to the wpstwurd, or hiw 
could it be thought probabh- that Franklin would drift into tbi- rubr 
Basin P and jet, to the north of Orinimll Land, the ialande are sxid 
to hiiTo tlieir Horth-tveitern extnrmilUt loaded mlk immentn wmmt* ^f 
ice, which wo think is indieatiw ofapou-erfiU ewi-enl to the eatfteard 
through Jonrt't Sound, and i* not due to the prevailing nortkiet^ 
mindt. Inglcfidd found a act tu the eastM-ard out of Joiuw's Sound 
and to the northward into Smith's Sound. All this is very perplexing. 
It Bocms to us very iiiiprobnble that there should be a gonOTai easterly 
current getting from tho Polar Si-a. and yot, on the north aud wmlh 
sides of Grinnell Land, it should run to the leeslward. Thoae cur- 
i-eutu must be purely local, or FranUin never could bo "forced mU" 
to the eaattoard, " to the north of Oreetiland and SpitMberyoti." The 
appii?hcnBiou arising from theui seems to us to be ove3>eatiinat«d. 
As to the impossibility of either Franktiit (had h« gone to the morth) 
or Collinton making eatting. tee think U teoitld ante mart from lit 
prrgeiice of ice than from the weatt^ly set of tho currrnte. Nor can 
we see how it could be iufcrred that no place of refuge existed on 
tho south side of Penny Strait, or to the north of the Parry Islands, 
from what was then known. Sir Edward's south-western parties 
■were then en route, and on new ground ; he could therefore know 
nothing as to the trending of the ooaats, and what harbours of refngo 
they miglit ofler. We notice such observations, because tliey are 
often productive of fidse cotielusions, atid lead to great error. Tlw 
hopeless search, upon which thie northern division was then engaged, 
KOi founded irhollif on imaginary conclusions, for which there tmu Ml 
a shadow of proof. Sir Kdward and party started on the north-east 
search the 2nd May, ISo3. In his despatch, 26th July, he says, 
" After my April deapat^-h, I proceeded to the iiorth-eaat as far as 
the connecti.m with Jom-s'a Strait (Sound P) in 90" TV., u-here I 
found the sr<i open, anil all progrens obslructed on the 20th Ma)." 
Poliir Sea fiv-ni 1..">(M1 feet elevation, " rough sailing ice ;" the eleva- 
tion is in bl. 7ii° 31' X., and about fW° W. " Being cut off by sea, 
I now pursued an opening from Cape Srpnralion {Cape d' Itraelt), and 
reached WelUngton Channel," niimiug it Arthur's Strait. Here is a 
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in point as to hasty condusions. Sir Edward, in passing up 
towarda Gape Beclier, near its southern entrance, says,* '* I think I 
may safely say that not the most distant hope of any communication hy 
9ea exists in this direction ynih, Jones's Sound ;" and yet here he soon 
after makes the discovery himself. The party afterwards returned 
again to the northward and eastward. " Having observed the loom 
of land from the high land of Britannia Cliff," they '^ started from 
Prinoess Boyal Island, and reached the westernmost island, in 78"" Icy 
N. (?), calling the group Victoria Archipelago ; and the easternmost, 
forming the channel to Jones's Strait, North Kent." Various other 
islands and inlets rewarded their persevering efforts. They returned 
to the ship 22nd June. 

12th July. Commander Eichards returned, having examined the 
northern shores of Comwallis and Bathurst Island, and reached Mel- 
ville Island. " In lat. 7e« 48' N., long. 109° W., he" parted from Lieut. 
8. Osbom, who was detached to examine the north-eastern shores of 
Comwallis Island. Commander Bichards then continued his route 
to the north-west. He soon after fell in with Lieut. Ilauiilton, of 
the BesolutCy in search of despatches from Sir Edward Belcher. 
From that officer he learned of the safety of Capt. M*Clure, and the 
crew of the Investigator^ and the discovery of the North- West 
Passage. Commander Eichards now found that Commander M^Clin- 
tock "had poached on his ground." He resolved, therefore, to 
communicate with Capt. Kellett. Having directed Lieut. Hamilton 
to the despatches,t he proceeded on, rounded the northern extreme 
of Sabine Peninsula (part of Melville Island), and searched its 
western side to the bottom of Heda and Griper Bay. From tlienco 
he crossed the land to Dealy Island, and arrived on board the Bcso- 
lute 6th June. By this clever movement he was enabled to put Sir 
Edward Belcher in possession of all the news of the western division. 
He started on his return on the 8th, passing up the western coast of 
Byam Martin Channel. He then struck eastward to the north of the 
Parry Group, to Cape Lady Franklin. During this journey, many new 
discoveries of islands and inlets were made and examined, accom- 
plishing 860 miles in 04 days. Cunnnander llichurils concludes liis 
report : J — " It is with much regret I am obliged to inlbnu you tliat, 

* See Blue Book, 1854, " Papers Relutive to Arctic KxpcditioiK-," p. 02. 
t The rendezvous for k'uving despatches was to have been 77 ^ N. and IU3° W., but 
i\wy were deposited 76'^ 32' N., and 105° -t'W., the nearer*t position thon attainabl.?. 
X See Bhie Book, 1855, "Further PnpiM-s K'>l:itin^' to J.'c.viit Arctic Kxihj- 

ilitiona," pp. 180-255. 
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BO &r u the gmt oljeafc of onr Mtcoh u wncerned, wc have 
entirely unBuocewfiiL "So tmxm whatorar havu beeu discovered at 
ttie roiBaing Expedition, Mid joj opiaaa it, that the Srozea eeAia 
b»Te passed orer is rardr, if mm, umgkblt!." Lieut. S. Osbon 
returned on the 16th Jvlj. A&m lewring Oommander Bichards, h« 
«xplond sereral inlete and islaoda BOrth of tliu Parry Group, and 
reftched Ckpe Led; FranUin. Vrata that cape he examined the 
Borth-eastem coast of ComiralliB lalaod to Foulwcather Bay (Qood- 
nr's Inlet P). Ha did not diaCOTer tha eaim erected by QuodiiT 
and Marahall at their fartbeat mat, wbea under Capt. Fqdi);. 
Eiieut. B. Oflbom was 67 daja out t ha nn^ilf estimates his jounie; 
«t 936 miles. Hia ramarka lead na to infer that in the offing north 
of the Fanj TaTmnri^ "fjie m itqf mm mmou, broken up b; etrcmg 
tides and winds, and oonatantly on tha more at spring tides to the 
end of Deoember." He adds : — " The tJiaoiy of on uncongealable 
ocean baa received fiom oa no oonfirmatorj testimony. . . Oar 
joura^ in 1868, whetiiop easterly <» weaterly, were undoubtedly 
alongaooast, northward of which tban existed much land." In 
reading over the de^Mtchea of the Belcher Expedition, wo have 
often been tempted to give lengthened extracts, so intcrestdug aie 
they; but they would have unnecessarily swelled our volume. It 
may suffice to say, every line tells of excessive labour, cheerful 
endunmce, and of a gallant and penevering spirit on the part of oui 
sailors, both officera and men ; it tells, too, of the absurdity of a 
search in this, a direction qoite opposed to Sir John Barrow's plan 
and Franklin's Instructions. 

14thJnIy. The Aatiiiance iind Pioneer left ti i-^rthumhcrianH Sound 
on their return to Beechey Island, and on the 26th they had advanced 
ten miles eastward of Cape Becher, altogether nnsucoeBafu! in their 
humane object, but atill" ready and willing to do more." Sir Edward 
Belcher was ably supported by the officers of hia detached parties — 
Commander Bichards and Lieut. 3. Oabom, assisted by Lieuts. 
May and Cheyne, Dr. Lyall, Mesare. Loney and Allard, masters, and 
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Smmi. At tint period efeiy momeiit ndgfat be chaxged with life or 
imHk to the mlieppj minuig Franklin end his gallant oompanionB. 

dip*. Hfluy Kflllett*f despatches (to the 7th May, 1858*) detaH 
tbe mofemeiits of the western divisiona. After leaving Beechey 
Idaad (tiie 14th August, 1852), the BeioUOe and Intrepid proceeded 
to the westward. Owing to much detention from ice and landing 
dspftls^ Ae.9 Sft tarioos points as they adTaneed, they did not reach 
Point Grifllth (Melville Island) nnta the 2nd September. Erom 
tins point tiiece was ^ no ioe in sight along the land to the north- 
wasd in Byam MartiQ ChanneL • . On the 7th they were off 
Winter Harbour, but finding from the fast ice they could not winter 
theve^ after lestving notioes and an adranoed dep6t of proyisiona for 
tMreUiiig parties^ fhej returned to Skene Bay. Here they were 
Uookad ont by the ice. Subsequently (9th) they cut into Bridport 
jEnlst, to a position a little east of Dealy Island. This they made 
tiieir winter quarters. On the 10th, they were frozen in. The 
22nd, tiie parties started to lay out dep6ts for their spring journeys. 
laeot. Mecham and Mr. Nares . . to cross the land at Winter 
HarixNur, for the search to the south-west of Melville Island ; " Lieuts. 
Fim and Hamilton, and M. de Bray (of the French Imperial Navy), 
to ** Gape Frovidenoe, for the search of Banks' Land, east and west." 
On the llih October, Commander McClintock, with the same object, 
" proceeded across the land to Hecla and Griper Bay, . . for the 
search of the north-west Melville Island coast," Capt. Kellett intend- 
ing to take ^ Point Ghriffith for the rendezvous route " himself. All 
these parties succeeded in placing their advanced depots, and 
returned without casualty. It was on this preliminary journey that 
Lieat. Mecham, " on his return through Winter Harbour, . . on 
the 14th October, . . visited the Tarry sandstoney and found the 
important record deposited by Commander McClure in April, 1852, 
only five months before their visit," which infonned them of his 
having arrived at Mercy Bay, Banks' Land, and discovered the 
North-West Passage — that passage so often sought, but never before 
realized. The particulars of Commander McClure's voyage from 
Behring's Strait will be seen in the despatches of that officer. Capt. 
Kellett says : — " To send a party at that late period (October) out, 
his chances of meeting him was impossible, the ice in tho strait was 
so broken up." The winter came and passed cheerfully away, 



• See Blue Book, 1854, " Papers Eolative to Recent Arctic Expeditious," p. 85, 

0i M0a. 
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lesTing tlif crcwB in good health, but it is noticpd oh hanng "■been 
Tery severe," On the 10th March, 1858, " supposing that Cora- 
mafider McClure would desert his ship ut tlie earliest moment tliil 
year, . . Capt. Kellett despatched a party for the Harbour of 
Mercy (temp. — 50°), without the slightest hopes of catching liim." 
This pnrty was conducted by Lieut. Pim and Dr. Domville. One of 
the sledgoe h.iving broken down, Dr. DomviUo returned. " Mr, Pim 
gaUamlly went forward, and readied the Harbour of Mercy on the 
6th April, and found there Commander McClure, in the Invetligator, 
pre[inring to despatch a part of hia crew to Cape Spencer (Barrow'B 
Strait), nnd a pnrty by Mackenzie Hiver." 

Al] tlif travelliuR parties left the ship on the 4th of April, to 
Bearch the following coasts : — Commander M'CUntock, with Mr. de 
Bray, overland into Hecla and Griper Bay, . . to pursue the 
search to the north-west." Lieut. Meeham, with Mr. Nares, 
" cniased Winter Harbour, to follow the coast (of Melville Island) 
westerly." Lieut. Hamilton, with Mr. Roche, " croesed into Hecla 
and Griper Bay, to place a depflt, to search north-easterly along Sa- 
bine Isbrnd, aa" more likely to reach the Hendezvous I'oint by that 
route than by Byam Martin Channel. The iiorth-east search wu 
Babscquently entrusted to Lieut. Hamilton and Mr. M'Dougall. 
Capt. KcUctt says, writing to Sir Edward Bclelier, " I have great 
hopes that this party will have aucceaa in finding something of the 
miflsiiig ships. . . They are certain to meet your parties, if "Wel- 
lington Channel is not a blind one." On the 111th April the Banks' 
Land party returned, and with them Capt. M'Clure and a party from 
the Ijici'sliifoSor. The jojlul mcoiiiig ui' ILo tiio loaJijrd aud tiieir 
crews, from such opposite directions, can be imagined. " Tou can 
fancy (writes the warm-hearted Kellett), bettor than I can paint, 
my delight ill shaking hands with him. . . His despatch will con- 
vey to you the effects of Mr. Pirn's appeai'anee on his side the 
strait." Subsequently, 2nd May, another party arrived, " all in a 
very bad condition," but improved on good diet. Dr. Domvilie was 
now, 7th April, despatched to Mercy Bay with Capt. M'Clure, and 
there, with Dr. Armstrong, to hold a survey on the Inveiligafor't 
crew ; and Capt. M'Clure was " directed to desert his ship," if his 
crew were considered " unfit to stand another winter ; . . and also, 
as I consider (feelingly remarks Onpt. Kellett) the lucu have done 
their work, to leave her if he has not more than twenty voImit«crs, 
which is the leaat number the ship con be navigat-ud with." He 
adds : " It would he a glorious thing in gal kvr through this icag (be- 
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tmeea MelTiDe Idiad and Banks' Land); ike other way the eannoi 
59." Ur. Boofae and ten men of the BetohUey and Lieut. Cresswell 
and Mr. Wjmiiatt of the Lnvetiiffaiary now left for Beechey Island, 
to go home the flnt opp ur iun i^. Gapt. Kellett speaks highly of 
Mr. Boehe and these men : he Bays, ** Their only fi&ult is — they eat.'* 
Hie lu^piiissmi great hopes from his tmTelling parties then out : ''I 
am moat anxioos finr the resolta of their journeys ;" and alluding to 
his oAoerSy ''My next letter will show you what stuff they are made 
oC . . . If ffir John Eranklin's ships are ever to be found, I think 
tliflj win now. Be assured, we will have them between us." It will 
be seen, from these extracts, what admirable arrangements were made 
by Oi^. Kellett for the reooTory of our missing countiymen, if they 
had attempted tiie solution of the Ghreat Question by the north. 
ISial; they might have done so by one of the passages east or west of 
Bjam Martin Island was hut barely probable ; and even this could 
only be presumed on the eeruKtian that Franklin had first attempted 
and fiSM to get to the south-ioeet between Cape Walker and Banke* 
Zamdf evUienee qf which failure there was none. All the results of the 
eemrekmg expeditions up to this time led to an opposite inference. 
The absence of traces along the southern shores of and between the 
Ftoiy Islands, particularly at the sandstone at Winter Harbour 
(Melville Island), proved positively that Franklin had not been there, 
and, neyoHvely, that \f sought for vid Barrow's Strait , it must be to the 
Momih-westward of that Strait^ or east and south of Winter Harbour ; 
theoB were the only reasonable conclusions that could be arrived at, 
Hie results of Gapt. Eellett's travelling parties were not known when 
the Fhcenix left Beechey Island. We shall return to them anon. 

Before we close our notice of Gapt. Kellett*s despatches, we cannot 
but remark on the kind and ingenuous manner in which that good 
man and excellent officer speaks of all about him ; he seems well 
to understand and to value the " stuff'' they are made of and to have 
infused his own buoyant, enthusiastic spirit into them. Tliero is no 
attempt ostentatiously to speak of his own services. The private 
letters from him that have been published show his feeling : " I can 
merely state that we have done nothing wonderful. We have reached 
Melville Island certainly ; but what of that ? Parry did so thirty- 
four years ago, without the aid of steam, gunpowder, or galvanic bat- 
teries." Again, 3rd April, the day before his parties started, he says 
in a private letter to Mr. Barrow : " On Sunday I read prayers, and 
made a short address to the men, which they appeared to understand. 
I hoped they would leave little for any one to do coming after us, 
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and that they would render the Expedition (2y ikeir esfertiam) so 
remarkable that every person would feel proud in haying belonged to 
it. *^ We will do our best," was their response ; and they vill, lorn 
convinced. ' ' As there were not nuiny to cheer ui, we cheered one tmother, 
and parted. Again, alluding to the exhaustiTS nature of the trayelling 
service, he says, " I have been a long time at sea^ and seen Tarioos 
trying services, but never have seem (for men) such labour and audi 
misery after. No amount of money is an equivalent. The travelling 
parties ought to have some honorary and distinctive mark. Men 
require much more heart and ttamina to undertake an extended tra- 
velling party than to go into action. The travellere hate their enemj 
chilling them to the very hearty and paralyzing their limbi; the others 
the very contrary, I should like to see the travelling men get an 
Arctic medal. I would gladly give £50 tovrards it, and I am sure 
every Arctic ofRccr would be anxious to subscribe; but to be of 
value it ought to bo presented by the authority of her Majesty.'* On 
the 19th April, 1853, when he first met Commander M'Clure, his 
heart overflows wdth joy: '^This (he says) is really a red letter day 
in my voyage, and shaU bo kept as a holiday by my heirs and sdc- 
cessors for ever. . . I cannot describe to you my feelings,*' &c 
lie sees good in everything. 

We slmll now refer to Commander M^Clure's despatches.* They 
are up to the 10th April, 1853. 



• See Blue Book, " Papow Eclatiyc to tho Recent Arctic Expeditions, 1864,' 
pp. 21—62. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CAPTAnr h'olttbi'b dispatches — PBorcx or waleb' btbatt — 

KOBTH-lfEBT PASSAGE DISCOVBBED— WIWTEE8 PEIKCE OP WALES* 
BTBATT, 1850-51 — HIS 8EABCHIKO PABTIES AND THEIB BEPOBTS 
— ^WEBT BIDE OP BABIKO ISLAND, TEBBIPIC PASSAGE ALONG IT 
— BAT OP HEBCY — WINTEBS THEBE, 1851-52 — DETENTION — 
WINTBBS, 1852-53 — BEHABK8 — LIEUT. PIH ABBIYES ON BOABD 
** INTEBTIGATOB." 

It will be remembered the Investigator^ Captain M'Clure, was last 
Been in Behring's Strait, August 5th, 1850, standing to the north- 
ward, with the intention to round Point Barrow, and endeavour to get 
to the eastward and to the north of Melville Island, and to examine 
the land or sea, whichever it might be, to the north of the Parry 
Ghroup. The expectation' of finding Eranklin in this direction had 
arisen out of the then prevailing feeling, for it was nothing more, 
that he had passed to the north up "Wellington Channel. We have 
already shown the fallacy of this notion, not only as being at variance 
with his Instructions, which directed him primarily to Cape "Walker 
and the south-west, but that cape not liaving been visited at the time, 
it was not known whether he had reached it, and was pursuing the 
course of his Instructions to the south-west or not. There was a 
probability of finding traces of the Expedition south of Banks' Land, 
but scarcely a hope north of it. Captain M*Cliire rounded Point 
Barrow without much difficulty, and proceeded eastward, coinnmni- 
cating with the natives. Notices were deposited at Points Drew and 
Pitt, Jones's Island, &c. On the 21st, he passed the Pelly Islands 
(Mackenzie Biver), still pushing eastward. At Point Warren his 
landing was disputed by two very hostile natives : having conciliated 
them he was informed the tribe had left. " A flat brass but ton being 
observed in the ear of the cJnrf he icas questioned about it. . . He 
said it was taken from a ichite man icho had been killed bg one of his 
tribe who went away . . when the vessel was seen. The white man 
belonged to a party that landed at Point JVarren, and there built a house. 
Nobody knew how they came, as they had noboat, but they icent inland. 
Tlie man killed bad strayed from the j)artv, and lie (the chief) and 
his son buried him upon a hill at a little distance." Wlu^ii this oc- 
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currod they could not make out.* Thu folloirmg day tbcy landtd 
sgaiii and aaw two huta, but could gather nothing positive from them. 
Cftptiiiu M'CluTf then proceeded to Cape BBthumt. Here he coo- 
municaWd with a tine, intelligent tribe of Eaquiniaui, and left Bnoth(7 ' 
despatch. Ou tlie Uth September, they were oft" the email iakudi ' 
near Cape Parry. Thus far they were on known ground. They now 
steered to the northward and eastward, and on the morning of the 7tli 
thej discovered " high land. . . On approachuig it, the main pack 
appeared to bo reating on . . ita icetlem share, vAeVA w'lfc," sajB 
Captain M'Clure, "if ten* my intention to have eoailed Ixid it been pot- 
title; tho eastern one . . being comparatively elear, as far as 
could be nseertained from the masthead, decided mo to follow tho 
water, supposing it on island, round which a passage would be found 
into the Polar Sea. . . The south cape, a fine, bold headland, . . 
was named . . Lord Nelson's Head." They landed near it, and 
took po^seesiou, "coUing it Baring Island," and left records of their 
visit. Its ascertained position was lat. 71° G' N., long. 128" W. 
Capt. M'Clure here remarks, " We observed numerous recent traces 
of rein-deer, hares, and wild-fowl : moss and divera species of wild 
flowers were also in abundanoe. . . From an elevation obtaiuc-d of 
about 500 feet «i' hnd -a lin,- view lowanb llif ijitvrl-r.whioli ua^ well 
clothed with moss, giving a verdant appearance to the ranges of hills 
that rose gradually to between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, intersected with 
ravines. . . The sight to seaward was &vounible in the extreme; 
open water with a very small quantity of ice, for the distance of full 
forty miles towards the east, insured good progress in that direction. 
. . We made sail to the eastward. On" the 9th, "land was ob- 
served to the eastward, extending to the northward as far as the eye 
could reach. The mountains in the interior are lofty and anow- 
covered, while the low ground is quite free. . . His discovery was 
named Prince Albert's Land, . . lat. 72° 1' N., long. 119" 25' W. 
Continuing to the north-oast," on the 10th they "were near two 
rocky islets, named after . . tho Princess Boyol. . . The wind 
becoming fair and weather clearing, all the studding sails were set, 
with the hopes of reaching Barrow's Strait, from which we were now 
distant about seventy miles, as the water was tolerably clear in that 
direction. . . Our advance was of short duration ; . . the wind 



• Soe " A PcrsoiiBl NnrraliTc of llio Discororj of tlic Hortli-Wcst Fuib^," by 
Alexander AniiBtrong, M.K., R.N., F.R.O.S., Siirgoon and KaliiraUst of H.M.S. 
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nddanly diifked to. tibe iunrtii-east^ and began to freshen ; the water, 
which afianr hoiin pxeyionaly had excited hopes of a good run, became 
io thickly atndded with floes, . ^ there was scarcely sufficient to 
keep the ddp free." Alternately beset and free, the gallant com- 
manderperseyered. ^ The wind shifting to the norfch-west, . . a dear 
spaoecf two milea was the result, . . in which we continued work- 
ing the whole night, and upon . . the 12th, perceived we had lost 
some miles, as tiie pack was in motion to the southward. . . On 
the IStfa, . . the wind, which had been fresh from the south-west 
during the day, at seyen, p.m., fell light, when the ice in the north- 
east, no longer restrained, spread itself abroad with such rapidity 
that a little after eight it was observed approaching, its white line 
deariy defined^ running, like an unbroken wave, along the dark, 
smooth water. . . It encircled the vessel, sweeping her away to 
tiie south-west." 

Aa the navigable season was now drawing to a close, a harbour was 
to be sought. After full consideration, the commander resolved to con- 
tinue to advance to the north-east as long as the season permitted, 
and then submit to " hazarding a winter in the pack.** He says : '* I 
decided upon the latter for these reasons, — ^that to relinquish the 
ground obtained through so much difficulty, labour, and anxiety, for 
only the remote chance of finding safe harbour quarters, would be 
injudicious ; and thoroughly impressed as I am with the absolute im- 
portance of retaining every mile to ensure favourable results while 
nsvigating these seas, the loss of which might frustrate the operations 
of a whole season ; above all, being in the vicinity of Banks* Land, 
and in the direction tohich Sir John Franklin toould, in all prohability^ 
have endeavoured to penetrate, could he have reached Cape Walker^ 1 
considered that our position was most eligible for carrying into full 
effect the Instructions of the Admiralty, when the season becomes 
&vourable for despatching parties upon this important and interesting 
seardi. . . On the l7th they were beset." On the 8th October the 
ship was housed for the winter. The 10th, Prince Albert's Land was 
taken possession of. '' Prom an elevation of 1,500 feet, which gave an 
extended view in every direction, the country was very hilly, with deep 
ravines and large lakes. . . The course of the water towards the 
north-east we were anxious to trace, hoping to see an opening into 
Barrow's Strait ; in this we were disappointed, from the many low 
points intervening rendering it impossible to ascertain the land from 
the sea, both being frozen. . . Dissatisfied with the view obtained 
from Prince Albert's Land respecting the waters we were now in, as 
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to tlieir ootinortion with Bturoir'fl Strait, which would sottlo Hi 
Question of a 2forth-Wett Patengf," Captain M'Clure " det«nniiied to 
ppocopd in that direction. Upon the 21st, pvCTTthing being taToa^ 
able, I slartod witli &lr. Court (fli>(?ond master), and a put; 

<^fiti men. On the 20th, . . we had the oxtrome gmtitlcatioii of 
pitching our tent upon the ahores of Barrow's Strait (lat. 78° 81' N, 
lirng.. by chronometOT, 114° 39- W., by lunara, 114° 1*' W.), nesriy 
on the liue, aa represented in the charts, where 8ir Edward Parry IvM 
TWy correirtly marked the loom of the land." Aai-endrug "a iiii! 
about (1LX> feet in height, bo that we could comiuand an eit«n«ive 
view of forty or fifty milee, the eitrcme point of Prince Albert's Land 
bore, latitude (South ?) 78° E. true, about 35 nulca ; the ikrthe«t 
land north, N.N.E. 8 miles, Tlie Melville Island shore could not be 
discovered ; but in that direction the ice appeanJ to be very he«\7, 
and the floes exceedingly large." The strait through which they had 
pasHoil wds unmed Prince of Wales' Strait, a cairn was erectod, and » 
record ileposited. On the 31st, the party arrived in aafety on board the 
ship. '■ liasing in nine days made, in a direct line, 166 milea by obser- 
yatiims. with a tempemture between + 7° and — 15°." The disco- 
very of tlie North-Wcst Passage was the result of this journey ; the 
questi.in of Hgea was set nt i-est, and ia thus simply recorded in the 
ehip'e log : — • 

" October 31, 1850. — The captain returned at 8.80 a.m., and at 
11.30 a.m. the remainder of the party, having, upon the 26tli inst., 
ascertained that the waters we are now in communicate with those of 
Barrow's Strait, the north-eastern limit being in lat. 78° 81' N^ long. 
114° 2,9 W., thus establishing the eiistence of a NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans." "The 
winter, that dreary period of the voyage, . . passed mildly away, 
there being very little enow or wind, without our sanitary state 
being in the slightest degree impaired, for which happiness," Capt«n 
M'Clure " assigns these reasons, — the unflagging spirits and cheerful- 
ness of the men, the excellency of eveiy species of provisions, the free 
ventilation of tlie lower deck, and the extreme attention of Dr. Aim- 
strong to the state of the crew, . . so that the month of March, 1851, 
found us in a most healthy and elEcient condition. , . Upon the 3rd 
we commenced our preliminary duties." They now erected a cairn, left 
notices, provisions, and a boat at the larger Princess Boyal Island. 

• Si* " A Porsonnl Narrative of tho Dibcovbtj- of tho Korth-Wost Psssagc," bx 
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18I1& Apdy "All MHm gouiO Pto bemg now made for the etart of the 
iwffching' psrfeieay and the weather becoming jerj &Toiirable for tra- 
toDiii^ . • three were despatched, . . with aiz weeks' provi- 
aiana eaeh;" lieot. Haswell to search the soMih-east shore^ Lieut. 
ChremwM Ae norik-wmt Mkore, and Mr, Wynmiatt, mate, north-eaet 
eiora. Early Hay 0th, Mr. Wynniatt returned, having broken his 
chronometer; at six p.m. he was again en route. The 20th, Lieut. 
Giesanidl letnmedy in consequence of the serere frost-bites of two of 
Us men, hsfing reached lat. 74» 16' N., bng. 117'' W W., being 
absent thirty-one days, contending against ** strong north-west winds, 
. • • difficdltto walkagpinst (^0i»^. 16^502owi»0ro). . . He traced 
the eoaat-Iine, which, for about seventy miles alono BAifrxs' Land, 
WM Teiy precipitous^ from which it gradiially sloped to a point 
trending to south-west, apparently the extreme of the land in that 
direction, as it abruptly turned to southwards. An elevation of 1,000 
&et, aided by an exceedingly dear atmosphere, left no doubt in his 
mind but that the Polar Sea was before hkn, and that Banks' Land is 
a part of Baring Island. • • On the 2l8t, a large bear was killed. 
Upon examination of the stomach an extraordinary medley was disco- 
▼erod, consiBting of raisins, tobacco, pork, and adhesive plaster, that 
I came to the conclusion (remarks Commander M'Glure) that the 
JBmterpriee must be near ; . . I therefore determined to send a 
party to the south-west." On the 22nd, Lieut. Cresswell, with his 
party, were sent in that direction. '' 24th. The mystery of the bear 
was BatiBfiGuHx>rily solved two days after; some men, in pursuit of 
aaotiier near the ship, picked up a preserved meat tin, with articles in 
it identical with those found in the stomach of the bear. . . 29th 
May. Lieut. Haswell and party returned in perfect health, having 
traced the coast towards Wollaston Land to lat. TO'' 88' N., long. 
116° W., from which point, the day being remarkably clear, he 
observed the outline of land to the distance of full forty miles, trend- 
ing to the south-west. . . Two large inlets and a deep bay were 
examined, besides an archipelago of islands along the northernmost 
shore of the southernmost inlet, which is high, bold, and stratified, 
each inlet trending to the east-north-east from 80 to 90 miles. The 
whole coast was strewed with drift-wood. Many vestiges of Esqui- 
maux encampments were met with, of a very old date. . . Return- 
ing, he met with a party of eighteen natives, . , a few miles from 
the north-west point of the northernmost inlet.'* They "were in 
quest of seals, and were very friendly and well-disposed, but not un- 
derstanding each other no information could he obtaiued." llearing 
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this, Capbuu M'Clure " immediately decid(*d upon proceeding W 
tlieeo people, for the purpose of obtaining information that mi^ 
deteruiiuc thc> ijuefltiuu roLitiug to I'riiico Albert's, Wollnaton, and 
Victorift Lands, as to their forming part of the American contineui, 
or wliether eacb was an island," On June 8rd, thoy "fell in with 
tUem about ten miles to tUo northward of tlie point where they were 
first mot with. They conversed freely with the interjireter, g^Ttng 
every information required relative to the trending of the ooaat, aa fur 
OS they knew, whicli was eome distance along Victoria Laud; this they 
did by tracing upou a sheet of paper, . . continuing a sketch whicb 
Mr. Miertsching (the interpreter) had made, from the ship to their 
teuts, which they immediately comprehended, and as they were very 
particular in placing the islands of Sutton and Liston, with tliree 
BinaUet ones not mentioned in tho charts, off Wollaston Land, I sua," 
remarks Captain M'Clure, " iully persuaded of its correctness, and 
only regretted that they could not go further. They described a 
largo land opposite Wollastou, cailed Nonavak Saraluk." This, of 
course, ia America, to which they bad never been, as they only trade 
with the Esquijuaui to the aouth-eaat, ncr had they the slightest 
artii'lc of Eiiro|M>nu manufacture about tliem. Captmn M'Clure de- 
seiibes tlieii! aa "a kiuil, HiiM]>K^ i»,t.-U p,i-^h.iMl triltr. , . Their 
language, Mr. Miertsching observes, is identical with that spoken on 
the Labrador coast." The account given of these people is very 
interesting. 

On the 7th of June, " Mr. Wynniatt returned with his parly, 
having been fifty days under the tent, &om his exploratioD of a 
portion of the south-eaateni shores of Barrow's Strwt, as far as lat. 
72° C N,, long. 107° 42' W.» (D. B.), from whence the land was 
observed for about fifteen miles trending to the north-eaat (P), After 
rounding Point Peel, lat. 73° 21' N., long. 112° 30' W., the north 
point of Prince Albert's Land, he reports it to be, in all respects as to 
formation, the same as in this vicinity for the distance of about forty 
miles, when, upon crossing a deep inlet, the land assumed a north- 
western aspect, . . high, precipitous, and barren j no drift-wood 
of any description was met with, hut the ice lay against its baae in 
heavy and broken masses. Further to the eastward, a lesser one 

■ Mr. Wjnnialt's fnrtliL'st enst is over-oslimatisl by fifty iniU's. Sec Appcudli 
to a Pnncr " On flic Probablu Course inirsiu-il by Sir Jolin FrniiWin's Ex|inlitioLi, " 
rend before the Rojul Googmpliicol Sociofy, 28i!i Slai-cli, 18oG, by Alex. Q. FiiiJ- 
by, Esq.. 1), (J. 
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droomaailmlated, lumngin it Bevenil small islands, with its 
•oaibeni ahoiefbnned of stratified difb, baying an deration of about 
800 &et. . . Upon the lOfth, Lieut. Cresswell, having completed 
irinetewn days, xetumed fiom his search towards the south-west (to 
kt rr 10* N^ long. 128° 4' W.}, making, in the aggregate, fi% 
uidar liie tent ; daring which he has coasted three sides of Baring 
laland." A eaim waa erected, and a cylinder deposited, at Capo 
Lambton. The animal life is represented as yerj abundant. '' At 
the pesent time (June) both shores of the strait are corered with 
w3dfiiwl of every description, musk oxen, deer, hares, ptarmigan, and 
golden plover. . • All being now on board, and in excellent health, 
our aeaaon's operations may be considered to have terminated fortu- 
nsfeely. . . Erom the dose examination which has been made 
over a vast extent of coast, whose direct distance, by observation, 
embraoea 800 miles, to which a third may be added for the devious 
windings of the coast-line, without observing the slightest vestiges of 
any spar, or other indication of dvilized man having reached these 
•bores, I am fiilly confident," remarks Captain M'Clure, " tha^ the 
miennjf JSxpedition under Sir John Franklin hoe never penetrated 
iowmrde the Polar Sea in this direction^ as some portion of the immense 
wtass, of stores^ sparSy or JUmewts with which these ships were provided 
must have been picked up, when drifi-wood of very inconsiderable 
dimensions did not escape observation" 

The first indication of open water occurred on July 7th. " Being 
amongst loose ice on the 17th, they made sail. . . On the 20th, a 
light air from the south-west gave hope of making progress to the 
north-east, in which direction," observes Captain M'Clure, " I was 
anxious to get, for the purpose of entering Barrow's Strait, . . that 
I might be enabled to carry out my original intentions of proceeding 
to the north of Melville Island (see his letter to Admiralty, antCy p. 
173), or should such not be practicable, return to England through 
the Strait,^* Erom this date every endeavour was used to get to the 
north-east, occasionally gaining a few miles on the eastern side of the 
strait, to be drifted helplessly back on the western, which gives occa- 
sion for this remark on the 25th ; " From which I am of opinion, 
when taken with the quantity of drift-wood that is thickly strewed 
along the beach, that on this (the eastern) side of the strait thi^re is 
a slight current to the north-oast, while, upon tlic opposite one, it 
sets to the southward, upon which there is scarcely any wood." 
Still they persevered, but on the 16th they " found the vessel had 
been drifted fifteen miles to the south-west. As there was, however. 
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opea water to the esBtward, CYcry exertion vaa nuule to reach it," 
they " suci!cedo<l, worlung aloiig the cAstcni shure to ascertain whit 
probability existed of being able to rouutl tlio pack, and thus get inlt 
Harrow's Strait, not diittant more than twouty<live niilea. At niiui, 
tt.m., all liopea diaappeared, aa u clear view &om the crow's nest diaov 
vered the ice to be cloaely pucked, retiling upon Puint Lady Boa^ 
extending in one unbroken line to the opposite aide of the atnit. 
This," Baya tlje gallant commander, "determiuod me to give up all 
idea of prosecuting our scarcb iu this direction \ tmving been foiW 
in attempting this paasage the latt«r end of one seaaou, and at the 
comaiencement of another, 1 considered it not proctiL-i^le, eic«pl 
under the favourable circumstances of a continuonoo of aouth-westerty 
winda, which would drive the ice into Barrow's Strait ; but / imagint 
there Kould he Utile difficulty i» comiay ffom the norlk-east, froia 
which quarter we found the winda prevail : our greatest advance b 
that direction was lat. 73° 13' Hi" N,, long. 115° 32' 30" W. Accord, 
ingly, " we bore up with the intention of running to the southward 
of Nelson's Head, and continuing our search along the wi^tcm side 
of Baring's Island, with the hope of reaching the entrance of Barrow's 
Strait by that route, as from the report of Lieutenant Creaawcll I 
felt convinced, that by Bank*' Land there is a paeaage from the 
Polar Sea." 

Tbeyrouuded Nelson's Head, August 17th. Between Cape X«aibtoii 
and Point Kellett the land graduaUy recedes to the north-west. . . 
Point Kellett was examined, and was reported an excellent and com- 
modious harbour, well sheltered from the north-west to south, . . 
the beach, shingle and covered with drift-wood. A cask containing 
a notice was left there, its positive lat. 71° 56' N., long. 125° 29' 
"W. ; from this the land turns abruptly north by east." On the 19th 
they " passed between two small islands lying at the entrance of 
what appeared a deep inlet ; . . it had a barrier of ice extending 
across, which prevented examination ; , . near two other islands, 
the ice resting upon the westernmost, upon which the pressure must 
have been excesBive, as large masses were forced nearly over its 
summit, which was upwards of forty feet." They ran through a 
channel " between these aiul the main, when an immediate and 
marked change took place iu tlie general appearance and formation of 
the land ; it bccjime high, precipitous, sterile, and rugged, intersected 
with deep ravines and watercourses," with deep water close to the 
chfTs. Tlie pack" was within half a mile of the shore, "and in many 
places close to it ; so that, to avoid being beset," they " hod nearly 
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to touch flie Imd. . . On Berenl oocasionB the boats were com- 
pelled to be temped up» and poles used to keep the Teasel from off the 
gvoDnded ioe^ which extends aU along the coast; nor could they 
<<xoiind-to," fearful oicmrfingawa^ ihejUhboomagamH the cZ»]^, which 
bflniaa east and west. • . The cape forming its western extreme" 
waa called ** Frinae Alfred* . . There were two apparently good 
kaibouxs about twenty milea to the eastward of this cape. . . 
.Our ciiticBl positiony" remarks Oaptain M^Clure, ** would not admit 
of any detention^ • . being yeiy anxious to find a secure retreat 
ja the erent of luning to winter on the coast;" the wind "now 
veered to the west-sonth-westy bringing fog and rain, . . so that, 
cm the SOthy our fivther progress was impeded by finding the ice 
zesting upon a point which formed a slight indentation of the shore, 
and was the only plaoe where water could be seen. To prevent being 
carried away with the pack," they '^ secured to . . a heavy piece 
of ioe^ . • tiie only protection against the tremendous Polar ice, 
setting a knot per hour to the eoitwardJ* The position of the ship 
waa now most critical: she was at one time lifted six feet; at another 
the piece to which they were attached was raised perpendicularly 
thirty feet^ ascending above their foreyard, presenting a most frightful 
aspect, and made them apprehensive that it might be thrown completely 
over and crush the ship ; again, she would be thrown over 15°, and 
raised bodily 1 ft. 8 in. A merciful Providence interposed, and they 
escaped. On September 10th, the temperature having fallen to IG"*, 
with all the appearance of the setting in of the winter, 1 considered, 
says Captain M'Clure, "our further progress stopped until next 
year. . . A most interesting discovery was made in lat. 74** 27' N., 
long. 122** 82' "W., of a range of hills composed of one entire mass of 
wood, in every stage, from a petrifaction to A log fit for firewood. . . 
Specimens were obtained, 3 ft. 10 in. in girth, and 7 ft. in length. 
• . . These were found at an elevation of 300 feet above the 
beach. . . The country has fine valleys, well covered with ver- 
dure," and seems to abound in musk oxen, deer, hares, ptarmigan. 
From the 10th to the 19th every exertion was used, every method 
adopted, by blastjing the ice, &c., to force the ship from her exposed 
position — open to the whole pressure of the Polar pack, surrounded 
by dangers on every side. On the 19th they passed Point Coltjuhoun, 
" the ice to the eastward of which was much larger and more massive.'* 
Pursuing their perilous way, on the 20tli they were forced into the 
pack, but extricated themselves. The pressure near Cape Austin 
(M'Clure) was so great as to force the ice up the clilf full seventy 
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feet. 2lBt. Thoy poesod that capp, " grMing rouiid it within fifteen 
yards." Again, thoy wpre compelled "to makf fast beneath a <^ 
whose eummit, nearly plunibiiig the liatchways, lYndert'd" their "po 
aition very imaafe, many fragiuente appeariog bo loose, . . lh«t t 
slight concussion would have brought them down." 22Dd. IIm; 
reached Cape Crozier, upou the south -cufitcm side of which the its 
was resting." Cnpt. M'Clure hero " examined the coa»t-line : toward* 
the Bouth-eoet a deep bay extended thirty miles in that direction, . ■ 
filled with ice moving to the westward," but "much less fonuidaUe 
. . to that" they had been subjected. He says, "Indeed, since 
rounding Cape Auttin it hat loit mvch of its terrible atpect, kMcIi lei 
to the inference that we were fairly in BarTOw"* Strait, an4 that tkt 
main Polar pack takes a direct line from the last-tnention^ cape to tie 
eatt-north-eatt, and w carried down Sarroio't Strait; and that wititi 
fiilg thete bayt is the comparatively small tea which drifts from itt 
southern edge, aa we have invariably remarked that there ia a deeidedU/ 
eastern current, which impels the enormous Polar floee on that counc, 
while the lighter, influenced by wind, is oftentimes setting in an 
opposite direction." Early a.m. of tlie 23rd, "open wpitor, and a wind 
from westward," enabled them to ruu close along the shore, on which 
fMted n liiii^ of thin icp, renderiDg tlii^ entnmces of what appeared 
tlircu guuil liai'tiuui-s uiocucMiJjJe. T.iJO p.iu., tlicj' nui uu " a mud- 
bank," but, after much exertion, they hove the Teesel off. At dKj/- 
light of the 24th, they found they " were on the north-west side of a 
large bay, whose eastern limit bore north-east eight miles, which," 
they " subsequently found, formed the western point of Banks' lAnd. 
. . Still, wishing to see if any possibility remained of getting down 
Barrow's Strait," they "stood to the north-east, when, observing 
from'the crow's nest no water in that direction, I determined," says 
Captain M'Clure, " to make this our winter quarters. Having re- 
marked, on the south side of the bank on which we had grounded, a 
well-protected bay, we anchored, and that night were firmly frosen 
in ; which, in grateful remembrance of the many perils that we had, 
during the passage of that terrible Polar Sea, escaped, . . have 
named it the Bay of Mercy," hit. I-V G' N., long. US" 15' \V. ; thus 
finally torminaliug this short season's operations. Preparations were 
now made for passing another winter. On October 4tli, Mr. Court 
was sent to connect " their " position with that visited by Lieutenant 
Cresswell in May last, . distant eighteen miles. . . On the 

7tli ho returned; which sonice completed the search around the 
entire coast-line of this island, lie reported open water a few miles 
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from the shore, which, gradually extending, reached the cliffs of 
Banks' Land upon the 6th ; detached the heavy grounded land ice 
from their base," drifting "it to the north-west. . . That even- 
img no tee could be remarked in the strait, the whole being set into the 
JPolar Sea. . . 10th. Mr. Sainsbury, mate, went to examine an 
inlet which appeared to run some distance to the south-west, from 
the south side of the bay; but upon the following day returned, 
finding it extended only twelve miles ; " it "terminated in a large 
marsh." The shooting parties were now very successful, and during 
the whole winter, excepting during three weeks in January, when it 
was too dark. On April 1st, they had upwards of 1,000 pounds of 
Yenison hanging to their yardarms. . . The winter,' ' remarks Capt. 
M'Clure, " has been much more boisterous, but in each month several 
d^rees more mild than was experienced in Prince of Wales' Strait, 
nearly a degree and a half further south, last year, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the animals remaining in numbers in this locality the entire 
winter, must, I suppose, be taken as a proof of its mildness, although 
always exposed to the north-west winds, direct from the Folar Sea, 
which, upon our being first frozen in, led to the anticipation . . of 
a Tery severe season. . . Being desirous of visiting Winter Har- 
bour, Melville Island, with the hope of meeting an officer with whom 
arrangements might be made in the event of any accident occurring 
which would render it necessary to quit the ship," Capt. M^Clure, 
with Mr. Court (second master) and a sledge party, started on April 
11th, 1852 ; but in consequence of continued thick weather did not 
reach there until the 28th. "Having deposited a notice of their 
visit under the same cairn that Lieutenant M'Clintock left one last 
year, upon a large fragment of sandstone ; " the well known sandstone, 
bearing the inscription of the Hecla and Griper having wintered in 
the adjacent harbour, under Parry and Lyddon, in 1819-20, A. 
Fisher, sculpsit ; they returned, " travelling on fat ice nearly the 
entire way, accomplishing in ten days what occupied eighteen on the 
outward trip, and reached the ship on May 9th, where they received 
satis&ctory reports as to the sanitary condition of the crew, and that 
the supply of yenison continued abundant. June 30 was an entire 
day of heavy snow ; and on July 1st, they " found the ice had increased 
its thickness four inches during the last month. The crew now showed 
<< evident signs of debiliiy, . . and decided scorbutic tendency, . . 
plainly," says the gallant commander, " the effect of the late heavy 
labour in ballasting and watering ; but as all our work is on board, 
their gradual return to perfect health may be anticipated. On the 8th 
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two musk bulla were killed, whose grosa weight woa 1,330 pounds, 
yielding G50 pounds of eicellent beef. More Eequimaui huts ven 
found, and the question is suggested, " "Wliy should they have quitted 
ui island abounding throughout the year with game? except, u 
the Enquimaux interpreter obflerves, there may be a paucity of seak, 
without which luscious food they cauiiot exist ; and this may he the 
reason, as we have seen very few." During Jidy there was hut little 
thaw. August 10th. "Lanes of water were observed to seaward, and 
along the clifTs of Banks' Land there was a clear space of six miles in 
width, extending along tlioui aa far aa the eye could teach from the 
north-west hills, elevated 1.000 feet." The 12th, the wind, which 
had been some time northward, veered to the south, which had tho 
effect of separating the sea ice from that of the bay, entirely ncniiB 
the entrance, but, shortly shifling to the north, it closed again, and 
never after moved, . . 20th. The temiwratiiro fell to 27°, the entire 
bay was comploteiy frozen over; and on the 27th, to Xif; . , tlie 
young ice two inches and a lialf thick." Capt. Jt'Clure pemarkB, 
" The summer was fairly geue, the uplands are all snow-covexed, the 
wild fowl all departed, and the flowers, which gave cheerful variety 
to this bleak laud, are all withered j the very season may be comi- 
dered as one long sunless day, aa aince May that luminary lias been 
acarcclj- ^iaible. . I felt Assured," he says, " that the winter hnil 

fairly set in, and all hopes of any release this year totally annilulated. 
On the Sth September I announced my intentions to the crew, 
of sending half of them to England nest April, rid Baffin's Bay and 
the Matkenzie detaining the remainder with the liope of extricating 
the vessel m 1853 ; or, failing that, to proceed with sledgee, in 1854, 
by Port Leopold , our provisions admitting of no other arrnngement. 
Although we had already been a twelvemonth upon two-thirds allow- 
ance, it was net.essary to make preparations for meeting eighteen 
months more , a veiy severe deprivation, and constitution^ test, 
but ouo which the service calls for." Ho adds, " The vessel being aa 
Bouod OS the day she entered the ice, it would be discreditable to 
desert, her in 1S53, wliun a fnvonmble acnsnn would run her through 
the straits, and admit of reaching England in safety, where the suc- 
cessful achievement of the long-sought -for and almost hopeless disco- 
very of the North- West Passage would be received \\ ith a satisfaction, 
that will amply compensate for the sncrifices made and hardships 
endured. This statement was well n'ceived " by the gallant fellows. 
September 2ltli. " This is the anniversary of our arrival ; the contrast 
is very remarkable. AVe eutewd th;> bay with a teiuperatiiro at 33°, 
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and not a particle of ice in it ; to-day it stands at 2°, with ice which 
has never moved, and everj indication of a very severe winter.'* 
October 25th. "Housed the vessel over, and prepared to meet it. 
26th, being the second anniversary of our discovery of the ' Passage,' 
and the last we should be together, the occasion was celebrated by a 
small additional allowance of provisions and an extra glass of grog. 
. . The evening was passed most jovially, in singing and dancing. 
. . During the winter deer were met with, ninety at one time and 
forty at another, but wild ; also hares and ptarmigan." The Christ- 
mas festivities passed with the greatest cheerfulness. ^^ Haunches of 
venison, hares roasted, and soup made of the same, with ptarmigan 
and set^pies, such dainties, in such profusion, I sliould imagine never 
before graced a ship's lower deck ; " and all " enjoying such excellent 
health, so joyful, so happy. . . I could not but feel deeply im- 
pressed (writes the gallant officer) as I contemplated the gay and 
plenteous sight, with the many great mercies which a kind and bene- 
ficent Providence had extended towards us." March 1st, 1S53, the 
following remark occurs: "The cold of the last two months was 
excessive. January showing a mean of — 41°, being 17° below tlic 
corresponding period last year, and one day it fell to — 0.3''." They 
invariably felt the greatest cold when the wind wan from the south-south' 
west quarter duinng hath winters ; when from the north the yhttis rose, 
and was higJiest when it was easterlj/. These low temperiiturc^, with 
an insufficiency of firing, caused much moisture ]>et\\eeii decks, which 
was materially felt by the crew. " To these may be added the long 
time they had been on a reduced allowance of food ; but t hey Iin[)roved 
as the season advanced. Preparations were now made for sending 
away part of the crews to England; some by the Maekenzie and 
others by Baffin's Bay. On the 15th those intended to travel were 
placed on full allowance. On April otli the temperature at noon 
exposed to the smi, + 40°." Capt. JM'Clure remarks, *' The extreme 
severity of the winter is over. . . On April 15th it is my intention 
to start the parties destined to make their way to England." On 
April 10th,* details are given as to what his operations will be in 
1854, in the event of not getting to England in 1S53. Tliese details 
we need not enter upon. This letter is written i*vidently under sad 
depression of feeling; itconeludes, " Altliougli we have not sucee(*ded 
in obtaining information which coidd throw the alip^litest clue ui)on 
the fate of our missing countrymen, 1 hope that the services per- 

• Blue l>ook, " Papcrr' Kolativc to Jloocut Aivtic Kxpodilioii^ 1>^.'>1," p. (lu. 
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formed in tLo tracing of a yery great estent of coMfc-Une, tlie discovny 
of much new land, a portion inhabited by a simple and primitiif 
people not hitherto kuuwti, and, above uU, the accurate knowledge of 
that Passage betwebn the Ati-amtic and Paiipic OcKAjiB, wkiii 
for BO many hundred years has baffled maritime Europe, 
I trust, be considered eveuta Buffidently interesting and importoui 
to elicit . . a favourable couaidcration of our siTvioea." Bui it 
bad pleased God a speedier and happier termination to all tbeir 
labours and privatiuns waa nearer at hand than they expected. Be- 
fore succour and rescue arrive*, whilst as yet the Irme^igtUor a 
tenanted by the gallant hearts who \vtt\ guided her in aaf ety half oter 
the globe, that she might enter upon her perilous but sacred mission, 
■oon to be deserted herself, a lew remarks on this important voyage 
may not be out of place, But first let ua pay tribute to l>pt 
M'Clure, his ciccllent officers and crew : their akill, energy, and de- 
termination command our highest admiration and wannest pr 
Theirt teat the honour to be tlir_firil to navigate a ship aUmytAe n 
oj" Arctic America ; theirs the lolution of the long agitated queitiMoJ 
a North-Went Pottage. It will be seen the seareh for our unfortft- 
nate countrymen, exclusive of the American coast-line, ext«nded from 
lat. 70= 38' to lA," 23" N., and from long. 107° iS* to 125° 29' W. 
These limits comprehend Baring Island, Prince of Wales' Strait, »nd 
the northern part of Prince Albert's Land,* — now discoveriee, whicb 
connected the Banks' Land nf Parry, imthin a few milff, to Dr. Rat't 
farthest north-a-est point on U'ollatton Land. This of itself was of great 
importance, a* the space hetween these two landt had hitherto been a 
blank on our charts ; and it icas, loo, on the direct louih-ieestem routt ' 
from Cape Walker ; hence it was not unreasonably inferred, that 
Franklin, if successful in following the course indicated bg his Jn- 
ilructiont, might here be found, emerging to the wpHtward. Unhap- 
pily, the examination afforded not the slighteat trace that the Expe- 
dition had been anywhere along this whole coastline, or on either 
of the shores ol" Prince of W.ilef^' Hfrnit, or on Hunks' Land. On 
the west side of Baring Island, wo could not think traces would be 
found; but the search between Banks' and Wollaeton Lands did 

* Here one of thoae singular oouicidmccs occurml m> often noticed in the oonne 
of the Benrdi. Lieut. Huwell wu on tlic north side of an inlet (aftemnb oiled 
Albert's Sound) on Ma; 14th, 1»51, and Dr. Bae naa on the Bouth side of tbe 
(niue inlet on the 24tl] ; only ton dftjs and llurty mil«« betwecni them. It liu 
olUn bocii said, these foincideneea arose fruni wmit of arrangi-mcul ; we really 
cannot bm it— Iiow taan arrangemi-nt to Lc made fur meeting on an unknown oa»A t 
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good service, although unsuccessful, as it afforded still stronger evidence 
ikai ^anklin had not attained such large westing as was supposed; 
therefore^ as no trace of him was discovered hy Austin^s western 
along the southern shores of the Parry Islands, or at Melville 
Xsiamdj it could only be concluded, that, in seeking him we must look 
toft him more to the eastward, in Melville Sound; and here we must 
regret that- the search of Melyille Sound was not made a primary 
object ; the search should have been exhausted in that direction. By 
and through that sound Franklin was especially directed to proceed. 
It formed the groundwork of the plan devised by Sir John Barrow 
for the solution of the great problem ; but it seems on all occasions to 
Iiave been avoided, for some reason which is inexplicable to us. 
Capt. M'Clure at this time was not aware of the partial search of its 
eastern side by Gapts. Ommaney and Osborne ; it was, therefore, all 
open for his examination, and should have been done. We must 
confess we should have looked for some traces of a retreating party 
in Prince of Wales' Strait, for the report of the party at Point 
Warren we do not consider satisfactorily cleared up. We shall now 
follow the course of the Investigator after she left Cape Bathurst, 
noting occasionally the currents she experienced on this eventful 
voyage. When Baring Island was discovered, with the ice resting on 
its western side, Capt. M^Clure had no alternative but to follow the 
open water to the north-east, up Prince of Wales' Strait ; but it wiU 
be remembered his object was to examine the western and northern 
sides of Melville Island, and to the nai^th of the Parry Group, on to 
Wellington Channel. Having reached lat. 73° 14' 19' N., long. 
115" 32' 30' W., his extreme north-east limit in that strait, he found 
the ice impenetrahle, a current setting to the southward on the western 
side, and a slight one to the north-east on the eastern side, hut both 
considerably under the influence of the prevailing winds. The southerly 
current seems to have predominated ; hut this is no more than ofie 
might have expected, from the known general easterly direction of the 
current between Banks' Land and Melville Island, The course of this 
current to the eastward would he deflected to the southicard, through 
Prince of Wales' Strait, and hence its northern entrance would become 
ice-hlocJced. Capt. M*Cluro regrets lie could not get throiigb, but 
perhaps it was fortunate for him that he could not ; for, liad he, luight 
he not have become involved and embarrassed by that south-east 
drift 80 portentously spoken of by the Bosses ? (see ante, pp. 52 and 
79) and perhaps have shared the fate of the Erehus and Terror, if no 
more exertion had been made for his res^cue (from Cape Walker to the 
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Bouth-weBt, than hae been for the inmatee of those unibrtunate iiliipi: 
not that we are incliDecl to piu our ftuth to all the aseumed homn 
of this fatal region ; it was imvUit*-!!, and therefore unknown. But it 
pleoeed Providence that he should not get through ; stili the lesioa 
this ice-h!ocked channel gave it would have been wiee to have remem- 
bered J for, even supposing him to bavo suocoeded, and to have ova- 
oomo that eouth-eaat drift, how would ho get to thf western side of 
Melville lehmd P Not through Banks' Strait -. how then ? — between 
Melville and Bjain Martin iHlauda P But ho did not succtvd, and 
we need not speeiilato. Capt, M'Cture now resolved to attempt t 
'passage north \iy the western side of Baring Island. The proximity 
ai the floating maasca of ic« all along this coast rendered tht; navigv 
tion exceedingly difficult ; but when he reached Cape Al&ed, and 
ihence on to Cape Austin (M'Clure), the coast trending north-east 
and south-west, it most have been really appalling. The enormous 
jnassea were now found driven borne to tbo cliffs, and the wonder is 
how be Hiiceeeded in getting his ship tlirough at all. After rounding 
Cape Austin, a marked change is noticed in the ice, " it has lust 
much of its terrible aspect." I'rora this Cupt. M'Clure infen " we are 
now fairly in Barrow's Strait, and that tbe main Polar ptu^ takes s 
direct line from that cape to the eBst-north-eaat." Thit it, no doubt, 
partiiiUif the. fact, but not all : the large masses of ice along the shorei 
of the u'hiile oj' the wet/et-n anil nortk-n-e»fcrn siden of Baring hIanJ 
told a tale emy of interpretation, the key <^ tchich tea* to he foatii 
ielween Capet Alfred and Austin, Thty told of a large northern anJ 
leesWrn tea, having a current getting to the eatttcard, but arretieil and 
turned asiile in a eoatk-eoit direction bg the pretence of tome ohstaele 
io thf north and treat of their position ; sagofliiiul: bearing onteiird iKe 
heavy Polarpaf:kdireetlyagainst the opposing nortk-wetttboret of Baring 
Itland; and hence the hetivy pressure there. Here the main pack would 
divide : the greater portion would follow the southern trending of those 
shores, and the lesser the course of Banks' Strait. They told further 
that the western limit of this north-west land might be nearly defined 
by the altered aspect anil drift of the floating masses east and west of 
Cape Austin : for if this north-west land did not exist no change could 
have occurred, but the whole northern coast of Baring Island would 
have been vpen to the same terrific effects as at that cape, and westward 
to Cape Alfred. Bui the line of heavy pressure ceasing at Cape 
Austin, the innsses tccre left free, and, obeying the general eui-rent, 
Jloatnl off easterly and northerly ,- they were, in short, within tie 
shelter and eddy resulting frimi the po«iliun of this north-west land. 
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If we are right in the inferences we have drawn, they go strongly to 
prore the existence of a great norfch-westem sea, but whether open 
or not remains to be proved ; still, looking to Wrangcll's discoyeries, 
and to the fact noticed by M'Clure, that the glass rose when the tcind 
was from the north, we may with reason imagine his Polgnia to extend 
to the north of Prince Patrick's Land, The debris of that portion of 
the main pack taking the direction of Banks' Strait, and easily influ- 
enced by the windy was found to fill the inlets and hays on the south 
tide of Banks* Strait. It follows, then, that a ship on that side of 
the strait toould, by continuing an easterly course, lessen her chances of 
crossing to Meltnlle Island, and making the passage ; whereas, did she 
make the attempt more to the westward, and take advantage of the cast- 
north-east current near Cape Austin (M^Clure) the passage might he made. 
Capt. M*Clure does not state the plan he sliall adopt for getting 
through Banks' Strait ; whether he shall wait until open water pre- 
sents a favourable prospect of getting across to Melville Island, or 
shall throw his ship into the pack, and drift with it to the eastward, 
taking advantage, of course, of any lead to the northward. The 
chance by the former might be rare, and to adopt the hitter seems 
like temerity ; but not so much so as would at first sight appear. 
Parry, in attempting to get west hy this strait, had the general current 
against him; in the case before us, M'Clure, in trying to get east, 
would have it in his favour. We must thiuk, if it was his intention 
to throw his ship into the pack, that it should have been done the 
first favourable opportunity after passing Cape Austin (M'Chire) ; 
he would then have had the advantage of that east-nortli-east set ho 
mentions, which, with the prevailing north-west winds, would, wo 
have no doubt, have brought him through. More than one chance of 
open water occurred, particularly on September 24th,* when no ico 
could be seen in the strait ; the time in the season was late, but the 
distance was nothing — about sixty or seventy miles. By hugging 
the shores of Baring Island after passing Cape Austin (:M'Clure), we 
think he lost his chance of getting his sliip across. The experience 
of Parry in the past, and his own, obtained at the northern entrance 
of Prince of AVales' Strait, would at this time, if remeinbered, have 
done him good service: from them he would have learned, that in 
proportion as he persisted to the eastward on the soutli side of 
Banks' Strait, the more would he get within the inJraii^'ht (»f Melville 
Sound, and defeat his j^'reat object, that of making the Pas.-:;jige. 

* Parry rouchod his winter (luartcrs, Molvillc I:jlaii<l, .Sri.tviiilRT 2<'.tli, IMl*. 
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"We ahould scarcely liave made these remarks on n Toyage wM 
of peril, and jet so akilfnUy conducted, but we feel that the entire 
passage might have been miide in the ship. It was not ; and we regret 
it, as so much greater bonour would have redouaded to the gallant 
commander and the officers and atevtot fke Invcetigator. Au officer 
like commander, M'Clure, one who had the experience of wintering 
in the pack in Prince of Wales' Strait, and had the daring and abilitj 
to bring his ship saiely through the terrific dangers of the pnesige, 
ftlong the western and northern sides of Baring iBland, needed not to 
have dreaded any dlfiiculties that he might have had td oicountcr 
between Baring and Melville Islands ; if any one could have overeoDie 
them he would. We have quoted very profusely yrom Oapt. M'Clur^t 
despatches, we have done so for this reason ; — that ealerpriting am- 
mander settled the question, that trulif British question, of a X'orth- 
West Passage, and tee feel it cannot be too often printed, or loo icidtif 
inoion, that it was done by Britain. Alas ! that Franklin and liis 
galtiint associates were not restored to join in the erultatiuu, that 
another wreath had been added to their country's &me. 

May lOtb, 1853.— Licnt, Pirn was de8pateii_ed by Captain Keilctt 
from Melville Island to the Harbour of Mercy, where he arrived April 
8 (thermometer ranging from — 40'to — 50°). For a description of 
the meeting between that enlhuaiastic young officer and all on boon! 
the Investigator, we must refer the reader to C^t. M'Clure's letter to 
Capt. Eellett, May 2, 1853 : he says,* " All description must fUl below 
the reality. . . The heart waa too full to articulate. . . The 
sick forgot their maladies ; . . the healthy their despondency. . . 
Such a Bcene can never be forgotten ; all was now life, actiyity, and 
joyful astonishment. . . In the twinkling of an eye the whole 
crew were changed." The commander, officers, and crew of the 
Investigator, being now in communication with that warm-hearted, 
efficient officer, Capt. Kellett, may be, under Providence, now consi- 
dered safe -, preparations were instantly made for the removal of the 
sick. April 7th. Lieutenant Pim, with Capt. M'Clure and party, 
started for Uealy Island, and arrived on board the Sesolute, Capt. 
Kellett, on April IDth ; another party soon followed. When the des- 
patches left a aun-ey was about to be held on the remainder of the 
crew; and if not more than twenty effective volunteers to remain by 
her, the Investit/ator was to be abandoned. 

Commander Pullen's despatches are to August 24th, 1853 ;t they 

• See Blue Bttok, " Papers K.'lulive lo lUoent Arctic Eipcdilions, 185-1," p. 91. 

t Ibid., pp. 103 lo 1 17. 
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ftdmit of few exLraeUi : the following only oome within our object — 
the direction of the Bearch for Sir John Franklin. 

August 19th, 1862. — Dr. M'Cormick started with a boat party to 
explore the eastern shores of Wellington Channel, and round Baring 
Bay, to ascertain if any channel existed to the eastward, communi- 
cating with Jones's Sound. 

August 26th. — Commander Pullen left with a boat party to ex- 
amine the coasts between Cape Siley and Maxwell Bay : the head of 
the latter had not been determined, it too was supposed to communi- 
cate with Jones's Sound. 

On September 2nd, Commander Pullen returned. The land was 
found to be continuous all round the head of Maxwell Bay. No 
traces of our countrymen were detected; he found other circles 
of stones, similar to those at Cape Eiley, and had no doubt but they 
were the remains of old Esquimaux encampments. 

September 8th. — Dr. M*Cormick returned, having, notwith- 
standing a continued series of heavy gales from the north-west, 
examined every nook in the coast-line north to Baring Bay, and 
aledged from that bay to Point Owen ; from thence, at an elevation 
of 800 feet, he had a view of the curve of Prince Alfred's Bay ; but 
found no passage running eastward into Jones's Sound, nor any traces 
of the presence of our missing countrymen in this direction. 

Dr. M'Cormick's narrative* abounds with valuable notes and 
observations, which the limited object of these pages does not permit 
us to take advantage of. We cannot coincide with his views re- 
garding the course of Sir John Franklin after he left Beechey Island, 
but we cannot but respect them, because we believe them sincere. 

We must make room for the following extracts from his " Remarks 
on the Search for Sir John Franklin, the Probable Position of the 
Erehiu and Terror , and Fate of their Crews : " he says, " My expe- 
rience during the late voyage, and winter passed on the very same 
spot where Franklin spent his, and where all traces of him cease, 
have most decidedly confirmed me in the opinion I had ventured to 
express in my plans of search some five years ago, viz., that the 
missing Expedition passed up the Wellington Channel into the Polar 
Sea, and was to be sought for amongst the archipelago of islands and 
drifting packs of ice, with which that sea is most unquestionably 
encumbered. . . My reasons for coming to the conclusion I then 
did, need not be recapitulated here, they have been fully explained in 

• See Blue Book, "Papers Relative to the Recent Arctic Expeditions, 1854," 
pp. 187 to 225. 
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my plana, eubmitted at the time, and BiibBequeiitlf in the year 1850-2" 
Ab we have given the whole of the Doctor's pUns (ece anie, pp. B5. 
W, 112) ; to thcae we must refer the reader. He adds, " I am cE 
Opinion that sledging particB Irajn hiH ships hod be«n ap Welliugton 
CHiannel. . . Thpir tracks roondOspe Spencer, in the dirertiun of 
C*pe Bowden, clcftrly point out tho course they had in Tiew j " and he 
ooDcIudcB, " Nearly nine years liave now elapsed since our coau&j- 
meii left these shores ; I cannot help feeling now, that traee» of (iw 
yb/e it all, unhappily, I have too much reaaon to fear, tiat remain* to 
be discovered of them." The Doctor subsequently volunteered to 
explore Smith's Sound, which was declined. We ought to add here, 
the journal of his trip up Wellington Channel is admirably illus- 
trated from drawings made by him on tho spot; they portray with 
ikilful truth the wild, desolate, ofLcn grand scenery of these regians. 
Our extracts from tiieso despntchea have been lengthy, but oor 
objeet has been to do justice to the eflbrts of the Wellington Channel 
division of the Expedition under Sir Sdword Belcher. It will be 
seen not a vestige of the missing Expedition rewarded their perw- 
vering Inboura ; but could aiight of success have rationally been 
01 peu ted from aqimrter where we had not thi.' least fnct to pmvo ihey 
had gone? Froui tho peiiod when tlio sr.in'h li\ Uu^ "\Vi lliii;.'ton 
Channel was first mooted it was advanced on purely apocryphal 
grounds, it was nearly at a right angle to the direction in which 
Franklin was sent'; the result, then, was as might have been antici- 
pated. It ia a waste of words to talk of its being the principal 
remaining point of his Instructions, failing the first i tee tcere in igno- 
rance whether lie had Jailed in the fir»t or tiot ; there wag, then, only 
one course open to us, which teas to follow theftrat. We rejected thi* 
simple course, and have, ag a consequence, failed to discover and rescue 
our uiijortunate countrymen The eastern parties of the Wellington 
Chanucl division oi this Expedition uere tcholly in a terong direction, 
and the souHi wtsfirn hdd out httle or no promise of success, ex- 
cepting at thtu- weitim extremt E\tu the western or Melville 
Island diMsitn under t iptiin KtUett ofltrLd but barely a hope. The 
extcndid uid ctriiui i xam mat ions of Vustin's and Penny's parties 
along tlie soiilhern sb<jrts and bttHttn tjie Parry Islands, and up 
Wellington I JnnnLl had, m out opinion settled the quettion that 
FraniliH had nei t r nttt nipted a noi fhern route at all. The Wellington 
Channel, and Jones's and Smith's Sounds, were from the first a 
delusion. Commander M'Cluiv's parties at WoUiistun and Prince 
Albert's Laudi: were in the riglit direction ; tJuir w uut of tjuccess in 
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diBOorering traces of the miBsing Expedition, particularly in Prince 
of Wales* Strait, we must confess surprised and disappointed us. 
We had looked for signs of a retreating party in that direction ; the 
absence of such leads us to think they sought a passage more directly 
south, ». 0., from the bottom of Melville Sound. Thus placed, without 
a particle of information to guide, either from the eastern division 
under Sir Edward Belcher, or that from Behring's Strait, under 
Conmiander M'Clure, with the hopes from the Melville Island divi- 
sion, under the gallant Captain Kellett, hitherto so sanguine, almost 
forgotten, speculation, wild and discursive, again prevailed. Eu- 
mours of new expeditions were bruited, especially the route by way 
of Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla ; .the latter was no sooner abroad 
than it called forth a violent burst of opposition from a portion of 
the Press : but before we remark upon it and what followed, we think 
it would not be out of place, amidst the conflicting opinions reigning, 
to notice what were those of this alUpoicerful body. We shall give 
extracts from two or three of its principal organs, immediately on the 
arrival of these despatches by the Phcenix. It wnll be seen they are 
not marked by over-delicacy of feeling, nor do they exhibit a very 
profotmd knowledge of the subject upon which they pronounce so 
authoritatively. The opinions, then, thus expressed, can only be 
taken for what they are worth. The Times, in a leader (October 8th) 
says, " Commander M'Clure can send us no news of Sir John 
Franklin's Expedition : can any bo expected ? The opinion among 
the most distinguished and experienced of the Polar worthies now is, 
that Sir John Franklin, after leaving the winter's quarters, proceeded 
to carry out the Admiralty's Instructions — steenng first wasierli/ for 
Melville Islaiid, and then shaping a course, as far as the confijT^unition 
of the scene of action permitted, southerlg and tcesterly for Beliring's 
Strait. It is supposed, that in endeavouring to carry this purpose 
into effect, the l£rebus and Terror were hopelessly frozen up or 
destroyed years ago. We do not give this as a theory of our own, 
although it is with reference to a iwint vpon which all men now tuny 
venture to advance a theory.^' The article closes thus: " Even Sir 
John ]?arrow, had he been yet alive, would now have enlreatiHl the Ad- 
miralty to hold their hand." AVe beg to remark, 1st. That Franklin 
was not directed to !Mel ville Island at all, but rather to avoid it ; be was 
directed to the meridian of Cape Walker, or about 0S° AV'., and latitude 
about 74^° N., and from thence in a south-west direction (see Sec- 
tions 5 and 0). 2nd. AV^* iancy we know the sentiments of most of 
the Polar worthies, and we are quite assured they would shrink from 
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the expremion of an opiniou that would thus summarily dispose of 
the lirea of 135 energetic Euglieli aetunen, led by talented officer*, 
y/iiii their endless expediante for supportiiig life, and consign tbem 
to a miserable death. Why should not an Englishiaao, by adopting 
their food, &c., hve and become acclimatized in a high northern lati- 
tude OB well as an Eaquimaui P Notwithstanding all that has been 
written, we are yet unoertajn that he might not. It is not many 
years since when the scurry raged fearfully on board ships bound to 
India and round the Horn : we hear nothing of the kind now. 3rd. 
"We do not think "all men may venture to advance a theory" upon a 
question involving life or death. Sir J. Franklin's Inatructiona 
were positive ; they admitted not of theorizing in the prosecution of 
the search— but theory stepped in and bewildered, and wo know the 
lamentable result. 4th. It is uujuat to the memory of Sir John 
Barrow to assume that "he would now have entreated the Admiralty 
to bold their hand." He would rather have said, "Tou sMit 135 
Englishmen on a perilous sen'ioe ; it is your duty to recover or 
know the end of Ihera." The remarks of the Morning Herald, Oc- 
tober 10th, are in a very difl'erent tone : " A North- West Passage has 
boi-'ii found, but those who were ppeciiilly di'spatched, and hsve so 

we confess ourselves to be among those who cannot advocate the 
cold-blooded policy of our contemporary, and say, ' Hold ! enough,' 
while, the efforts which England has made for the safety of her impe- 
rilled sous have resulted only in an addition . . to oor geogra- 
phical knowledge. We are convinced that the name which has 
been invoked in the cause of supineness has been unwarrantably 
dealt with, and that neither Sir John Barrow's hand nor his pen 
would have been stayed so long ns the question of life or death to the 
heroic Franklin and his followers remamed a doubtful one." This ia 
nobly and justly written. But the following cannot be borne out by 
facts. Before we give the extract, it would be as well to remark, 
on the glass balls aUudod to by it, that information had been received 
at the Foreign Oflice from St. Petersburg that several glaoa balls or 
bottles, hermetically scaled, but containing no memoranda, had been 
found on the most northern part of the Siberian coast. These bottles 
were thought to have been thrown overboard from Franklin's ships; 
supposed, of course, to have attained a high northern latitude. The 
extract runs thus : " There are rumours tliat little or no doubt exists 
that Franklin did ])nss up Wellington Channel ; and this 
coniiruiatiou of previous convictions gives the deepest importance to 
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the fiut^ leoenily oommimicated to the Admiralty by the Bussiaii 
Ooremmenti of the diBoovery on the coast of Siberia of glass bottles 
of a peculiar fixTm, thrown up by the Polar Sea. That these bottles 
lui¥e oome from the northward can no more be doubted than they 
have been carried there by a more civilized people than any to be 
found in that region. . . We cannot but regard these bottles as 
haying been thrown out by some of our missing countrymen, either 
the parties of Franklin or CoUinson. The reasonings of those who 
oppose the view that Eranklin passed into the Polar Basin are 
founded on a mit-^aiement of facts. It is asserted that his Instruc- 
tions ordered him to proceed to Melville Island, whereas the exact 
re ve r s e of this is true. A reference to his orders will show that he 
was instructed to avoid Melville Island (for reasons adduced), and 
was recommended to take the more northern course by Wellington 
Channel as his alternative, if prevented from proceeding to the south- 
west." The route here indicated is doubtless that which Eranklin 
was directed to pursue ; but passing fit)m this fling at the Times, as 
to ** mis-statement of facts," we would ask, By what train of reasoning 
does the Morning Herald arrive at the conclusion that Franklin 
adopted "^A« more northern course hy Wellington Channel ^^? or 
even that he ever adopted a northern course at all ? Facts in favour 
of either there were none — all was mere assumption. How, then, 
these Siberian bottles without memoranda could be looked upon with 
the ^ deepest importance" on a fancied confirmation that he did, is 
past our comprehension. Gould he not as readily (and from what 
we have learned of that ice-blocked channel, we think far more rea- 
dily) have gone to the north, if he did attempt it, by one of the 
more western passages of the Parry Group as by it ? We have ever 
thought, seeing the general easterly current into Baffin's Bay, that 
the same combination of favourable circumstances which cleared that 
channel would clear these western passages also. Again, had not 
that notorious channel been now twice searched for traces of the 
Franklin Expedition in vain ? wasting the all-precious time in profit- 
less labour, and the daring energies of our sailors in an unavailing, 
useless effort. What is this but pitting one baseless theory against 
another ? But enough : imagination, restlessly wandering, had now 
roamed the circuit of the Pole — had made, in short, a circumpolar 
voyage, and looked for our lost countrymen any and every where but 
in the south ; there she had conjured up an extension of Kellett's 
Land to the eastward, barring them from the Pacific. Not content 
with this, she created a Polynia to the north of the Parry Islands, 
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and alie deceived the frienda of acience into the belief that Fraokiin 
(in oppoBitiou to hia orders) Iiad aacended the Wellington Cbannel 
to navigate it— that he had t-nten^d the "wide, iuinicasur&ble ocean" 
of Wrangell, and had reached the Siberian coast : here she paused. 
These bottles were now picked up in lh« Sea i(f Cam,* not on tAe SUt- 
rian coast, t/et, aiiwrning a drift for then to thf uvttirard, she saw a 
farther course for Franklin, and on airy wing outspread she piiraiiBd 
liini on to the woet, along the coasts of Northern Asia, watched him 
rounding Capo Taimyr, which never keel had done before, and trawsd 
him persintiug to the westward by the jagged outline of the north of 
Europe, and on to England and his home — consummating, at one and 
the same time, the two passages of the " Old Worthies," the north- 
west and the north-east. Again she rested; could she farther go? 
It will be seen — her presence will be recogniEed in the runioiin'd 
"New Arctic Espcdition," which follows. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable reports from the north-eastern 
division under Sir Edward Belcher (now on his way home) as to the 
existence of a Polynia to the north of the Parry Islands, and the 
utter want of success of all his parties in detecting any trm-ea of the 
Franklin Expedition up WeUinj^on Channel and to !he imrtb of it, 
eastward U> O'T W,. ni.d wi-.--tward to Mvl^ill,. I^l■llul, tl,r <.].lrn,-.D 

still continued to be maintained to the contrary in both cases, namely, 
that it hud gone to the north by that channel, and had penetrated 
the Polar Basin which was thought to exist beyond the parallel of 
80°. It waa even thought that the ships might be forced out to the 
north of Greenland, or " fragments of the ships, if lost," would be 
found on the shores of Spitzbcrgcn ; the deer with the split ears, too 
(see page 271), were supposed to have reference to the crews of the 
Expedition. This belief wns countenanced by several eminently scien- 
tific men, and a hope n-as erpresscd that the »eat around Spilxbergen 
•might he erplornl ; in short, that the ])lan of Mr. Fetermann should 
be tested. The rumour of a "new Arctic Expedition," especially in 
this direction, roused opposition in many quarters, and a portion of 
the Press thundered violently against the project. For ourselves, 

a of Cnra, BOutli-coBt of Soya Zembla, which h«Te 
1-, 85 possibly Imviug boi'n sent adrift bj Fnmklin, 
1011 n'itli liiiii wlmlcvor. Thc_y httvo boon rcoognii<*d bv 
icil on lhi> Hiilijei't to be the annie as tliose made at 
I Oipe, and iiscil bv Noriroj;ian (ishcrmi-n for the pui^ 
Kei' tbi> "Arctic Dcsimlrhes," n'printed from the 
lMii;o 100. 
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belieTmg that Erankliii had been enabled partly to fulfil his Instruc- 
tions, and that in prosecuting them he had got locked up in the ice 
to the west and south of Cape Walker, we looked upon aU search by 
the way of Spitzbergen as a useless waste of time and energy, and 
the more so as Melville Sound had not been completely searched. 
We courd not coincide with Captain Austin's conclusions, however 
we might regret to differ from that estimable officer. Again, tho 
relics picked up by Dr. Rae (already referred to) went to strengthen 
oiip belief in this position. But notwithstanding wo concurred with 
the non-contents in their opposition to a search for our lamented 
countrymen in this direction, still we must say the arguments of the 
projectors are not always fairly stated ; the conclusions, therefore, 
arising from them are worthless, besides which we perceive there is a 
coarse, unfeeling tone of expression which, we think, ill befits the 
melancholy subject, and must have jarred painfully with the feelings 
of the mothers and fathers and other relatives and friends at home. 
We cannot forbear noticing the following (see Times, November 
25th, 1853): "Sir John Franklin and his gallant companions have 
long since been called to their account. . . It is not very important 
to establish the exact spot at which they met with a fate which, no 
doubt, they encountered with all tho courage and devotion of Britisli 
seamen. But they are gone — gane long since — every one felt it, 
although, from delicacy and over-scrupiiloiisness, men were slow to 
assert the truth. Eight years' absence is the proof on one side of 
the question ; what is the proof on the other ? " AVe do not choose to 
waste our time in going into arguments to disprove tliis heartless, un- 
substantiated assertion, but we would ask, What proof has tlio Times 
that " they are gone" at all ? " Eight years' absence" is no proof of 
death, and we have high authority for saying — no less an authority tliau 
Sir John Franklin himself — "that where Esquimaux do live out a 
fair period of life, it is but reasonable to suppose that Europeans may 
also subsist and survive for many years;"* and there is no doubt of 
it, if their habits and mode of living are adopted. The means nature 
has afforded equally to tho Englishman and the Esquimaux. As to 
the "*po^" where they are said to have met their fate, we hold it to 
be most important that it should he determined — thai we may know for 
certain whether they are alive or dead. En«j;land st^nt tluMii on a 
hazardous enterprise, and she is bound to know the end of them. 

* See "All Earnest Appeal to the rublio ow Ix-lialf of tlic IMi-sintr Arctic V.\\)<> 
ditioD," by Lieut. Bedford Pim, R.IS'., F.K.G.S., page ID. 1.S57. 
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The following aontence must have been written in error, or it u^att , 
great carclessncBs or most di-jilorable igiionuioe. Wa would, in 
mercy, place it to the fonoer : " Our oonjccturo . . is, that Sir John 
Vruiklin and his companions must IiaTe perished heifond Weiliujtot 
Channel; that is, to the eattteard, and probably Killth-«aai, somewhm 1 
in the tine ol' . . the Admiralty luBtructions." Now, every tyn | 
knows the Admiralty Instructiona directed him to the south-wesL ^ 
The eipresaion "beyQnd Wellington Channel" is very indefinite. We 
Bholl conclude with ono more extract, in which, we arc ghid to »y, 
We fully agree with the Tine*: "But there baa always been one 
poiiit which, to our apprehension, has been quite coocluaive against 
the fact of the advance up WeUingtun Uliaanel. Had Sir John 
I'ranklm, at this early point and period (at Beechey Inland) of his 
Expedition, determined to deviate from the Admiralty luittructiunii, 
Ire are very confident that at the mouth of Wellington Channel, or 
At some proper spot in the nuighbourhood, he would have liilt a 
record of hia intended direction. . The ships . . might have 

met with disaster in the ice, either here or there, . . but there 
Could not be any uontingency wliich would make such an officer as 
Frunlilin so terribly forgetful of hia duty as not to leave behind him a 
notice of his route at hia point of deviation." These articles (u 

their uiuueB wero lueuLiuutnl) called furth replica Ixuui C&pt. Inglo- 

field and Mr. Petermann in vindication of, and &om Capt. (the late 
Admiral) Beechey against, the project, l^perienced and sound, yean 
bad taught him to be cautions. We must extract the following from 
his letter, because of the reply given to it : " It has been rumonied 
that a lady, whose heroic conduct is so well known to the world, ii 
wilhng to advance money towards such project." This produced s 
denial from Mr. C. B. Weld, that Lady Franklin had any such inten- 
tion. He says : " She has no funds for such a purpose. . . Her 
anxiety is mainly directed to another point, viz., that unexplored 
region, lying in the course that her husband was ordered to take, 
hettceen the meridiant of Wellington Channel and Sehring's Strmt, 
which was hia destined outlet." This extract will show in what 
undefined terms the sense of I'rauklin's Instructions are expressed. 
Who can understand by " between the meridians of Wellington 
Channel and Behring's Strait" the direction in which the Erdnu 
and Terror were sent, or the route for search which should be 
adopted to recover them ? But all along there seenia a want of deci- 
sion, a fear in writers to commit themselves by urging the reallg Jirtt 
point of Franklin' t Iitttruclions, vi:.,from Cape Walker to the south- 
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: hence the yisionary search by the Wellington Channel. But 
must leara the opinions of the Press — ^with their cut bono cry, 
melancholy sacrifice of life, waste of public money, &c, — to be replied 
to by the ** Polar dilettante" invoked by the Times, 

However, this controversy elicited many valuable deductions and 
fiKsta firom Mr. Petermann, tending to prove the existence of an open 
aea in the far north, and that ships, as late as the year 1837, had 
reached the latihtde of%2\^y with open water still farther to the north, 
therein confirming in part the rejected accounts of the old Dutch 
navigators. Though not fitvourable to the project as a plan for the 
f xcBoue of Franklin and his companions, now, alas ! absent eight years, 
and ffet unsought for in the direction in which they were sent ! still we 
must think the facts advanced greatly contribute to favour the 
opinion of .a Polar Ocean, which, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, we cannot regard as '^ such an anomaly in nature" as has been 
so dogmatically insisted on. 

It was now (December) asserted — and contradicted — ^but still be- 
lieved, that the Admiralty intended, if intelligence was not received 
by the 31st of March, 1854, that Sir John Franklin and his officers 
and crews were alive, they would be considered as having died in Her 
Majesty's service. At first we could not believe this report, but it 
was too true. Again the Press : — " The Polar Seas have been ran- 
sacked in every direction,** (?) says one newspaper. "The sum of 
money thus spent (in Polar discovery) in the last thirty-five years 
could not fall much short of ten millions sterling ! ' ' (tV ?) " And all this 
nearly at the instigation of one silly dreamer like Sir John Barrow,' ' (?) 
observes another. " No more expeditions in quest of these ; let us 
give them up, and gloze of immortality in another world, for there is 
no hope for them in this." Thus howled a portion of the Press : but 
it is firee, and, to its honour, the majority indignantly spumed the 
inhuman thought that would leave the good and gallant Franklin and 
Crozier, with their devoted officers and crews, to protracted suffering, 
and perchance a terrible death, without some convincing proof that 
all are no more. Well was it asked by a correspondent, " Into what 
new depths of baseness is this growing spirit of selfish and cowardly 
despair about to hurry us ? . . There is still light enough to work 
by, and to hope — but the night cometh." The sound-thinking Sir 
John Barrow a " silly dreamer*'! One whose heart was wrapped in 
the advance of science for his country's fame. But enough ! he 
sleeps in peace — a peace which no slander of incoherent madman, or 
puerile babblement of idiotcy, can disturb. 
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December 16, 1B63, despatches wprc t<cC(MT(>d by tbo Aatpiilrili, 
Capt. C. IVederick, from Behring'a Strait, to September 11, ISSS. 
Tho§e from Commander R. Maguire, of ibePiop^-r.toAogust 23, 1853.* 
This abip bad wintered, 1861-2, at Moorc'e Harbour, oa tbe east aie 
of Point Bbitow. Various excuruona had beeu tiuwb^ nlong the cout 
to the eaatward, and one t« I'oint Borens In April. Prints ood^fa 
were dietributcd, &c. From this latt*r journey was eHtttbUsbrd "the 
fact of these people beiny aequainted with Ike Maekentif Bierr, andrr 
the name of Ko-pak, which had hitherto been conaidenMl to be the 
ColTille." It will be recoUectod, that, in 1850, a jmrty of white* 
were said to have been munlered by tbe nativcB on tbL* Ko-puk. 
Capt. Moote at tbe time suspected, from all the iafunnatioTi that h? 
could obtain, that the Ko-pak waa one of the weatem branches of the 
Mackenzie ; his suBpidoufi are here partially confirmed. This fact, 
taken in coijjunctlon with the conduct of the chief and natives at Point 
Warren, and the confession that a white man had been uiurdered bj 
a native, who weut away with tbe tribe in tbe morning as sooa aa 
they caught Bitrht of ihe Invi-iifigatof, imagining she had cflme to 
punish them for the deed, makes us the more regret that Capt. M'CIutb 
did not stop more soarchingly to inveetigatc the matter. The fact of 
saying tbey did not know when it occurred wa." a mere savage device; 
the acknowledgment that the native who had killed the white man 
went away directly the vessel was seen, was quite near enough as to 
the time it waa committed. A rigid inquiry should therefore have 
been instituted, until the whole of the circumstances of the foul deed 
bad been ascertained; and, if guilty, tbe native should have been 
punisbed. Much valuable information might have been elicited 
regarding the fate of the missing Expedition. We have always 
thought the numerous reports along these shores, in 1849 and 1850, 
must have had thtir origin m something like fact ; and so strongly 
have we felt on this lubjitt thit when by the despatches of M'Clure 
it was found that the search up the Prince of Wales's Strait had 
yielded no traces of a retreating party by it towards the Mackenzie, 
we were greath surprised (. apt JIaguire bad brought the Placer 
south to Port Clarence, but, having fallen in with the Ampkilrile 
and liatthanake, and been well supplied with provisions, &c., he 
sailed immediately, August 24th, to take up his old quarters at 
Point Barrow. The Matfhsnnke, Commander Henry Trollope, 
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unable to get into Grantlej Harbour, had resolved to winter at Port 
Clarence. 

The year 1853 passed ; the cloud hanging over the fate of the ill- 
starred Franklin and his unfortunate companions was still as dark 
and impenetrable as ever : yet it was a year that will be ever memo- 
rable in Arctic annals, if nowhere else, for during it the gallant 
M'Clure and his associates were discovered and relieved ; and the 
truly British question of a North- West Passage was made known to 
lis and set at rest for ever. These alone would have consecrated it 
to gratitude and joy, but the long-sought ones were still unfound. 
And yet there was abundant reason to be thankful. The year was 
remarkable, too, for the projection of two new searching Expeditions, 
and the rumour of a third ; all of which were abandoned.* Theory 
was busy, but without effect ; and rumour, with her false reports, still 
agitated many a desponding fireside. The undue interest attached 
to the bottles foimd in the Sea of Cara, and the consequent depres- 
sion, we can understand and forgive, because arising out of the intense 
feeling abroad in favour of our lost countrymen ; but not so the false 
intelligence conveyed in bottles found floating to or on our shores. 
The authors of these deserve the execration of our race ; for such an 
act can only be viewed as a vile, cruel design to distress yet more the 
feelings of those already too painfully distressed. We forbear further 
to notice (having already done so) the dogmatism that would pro- 
nounce our absent countrymen dead without proof, and deny the 
means for further search, to prove that such had or had not been their 
fate. With what mingled emotions of sorrow, bitterness, and de- 
spair, must the year 1853 have closed on those whose hearts and for- 
tunes were embarked in the hapless Erelus and Terror ! The old year 
and the new afforded no joy to them ; the missing ones are not found, 
and loneliness and desolation usurp their vacant places : — 

" First-bom of Heaven, eternal Hope, remain ! " — AbrahalL 

* That of the Isabel^ Kennedy, t^ Behring's Straits ; also the one to those straits 
from Melbourne, under Mr. W. Parker Snow j and the rumoured Arctic Expedi- 
tion, vid Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BEHBING's strait BQUADBOK—nTBTBUCnOKB TO COlOIAirDlM 
TBOLLOPE AND MAOUIBE — ADMIBALTY NOTICE FOE BEMOYnrG 
THE NAMES OF FRANKLIN AND HIS OFFICERS FROM THE NAYT U8T 
— REMARKS — HOUSE OF COMMONS — PHOENIX BAILS-— OEDBR8 TO 
SIR EDWARD BELCHER — PHCENIX ARBITES — BIRSDWAED BSLCHSB'B 
DESPATCH — HIS OPINION BEOABDINO THE FBANILLIN SXPXDITI05 
— REMARKS — CAPT. KELLETt's DESPATCHES — CAPT. IC'CLUBI — 
DBS. DOMVILLE AND ARMSTRONG — INVEBTIOATOE ABANDONED— 
CAPT. KELLETT's TRAVELLING PARTIES — LIEUT8. HAMILTON AXD 
MECHAM RETURN. 

185t. — On agonized hearts, torn by long watching, anxietj, and 
suspense, the year opened. Hope, that hitherto had cheered and sup- 
ported them, whilst imagination revelled and conjecture wandered 
guessing — auspicious Hope ! their fast friend, even she was now to 
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will be sent from the Pacific station in 1855 to communicate with 
Gbantlej Harbour; which port you must positively leave in the 
autumn of that year, in company with H.M. sloop Plover^ should that 
ship be still in Behring's Strait." 

Commander Maguire's, Instructions were, after referring to former 
orders, to direct " the return of H.M. sloop Fhver from Point Barrow 
to Grantley Harbour, so soon as the season of 1854 would permit." 
Commander Maguire is informed of the safety of Capt. M'Clure. 
The probable movements, position, resources, and ulterior proceedings 
of Capt. Collinson are then given conjecturally. '^K . . the 
JBnterprise has been lost, it is by no means improbable that Capt. 
Collinson may have returned to the Plover, Jf such should have 
been the case, there will be no further necessity for the detention of 
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return to that port ; and having deposited all spare provimoiu md 
Mtores with H.M.S. Raiflettutke, j-ou taej at once proceed to Vilp»- 
ikIbo, as there does not exist any neceesity for retniaiug two sbipi it 
that port. . . Any accident having occurred to the Plover, ren- 
dering' her unseawurthy, or her liacing been, on Biurey. found unfit 
for further senice, niy Lords deeire that the ship be placed in some 
aafe position as a deptjt to afford shelter to any tnrelling or other 
puty, and that yuu proctied, with the officers and crew, on board 
H.M.S, Haltlftnake, or whatcrer ship may have been sent from V*!- 
paraigo." 

Theae orders ore suiGdently stringent: all the searching vessels are 
to be out of BiihriuB's Strait by the autumn of 1855. It wiU be 
obsen'ed that Franklin and his companions are not eren mentioned; 
and CoUinson, if not heard of before that time, is to be abandoned U> 
his owii resources. 

January 20, 1S54, notice was given by the Admiralty, "that, if 
intelligence be not received before the 31st March next, of the officen 
and crews of H.M.S. Erebu» and Terror being alive, the namt-a of 
the officers will be removed from the ' Navy List,' and they and the 
crews of those ships will hi; coiiBidered as having died in Uer Majesty's 

Thus the Admiralty dcRned how long 135 Englishmen, *ettt bg 
their coJinfrt/ on a specially dangerout tervice, may or thoutJ be con- 
sidered alive to claim iff protection and succouring care. If there had 
been any fact existing by which it could be inferred they were no 
longer alive, we could have understood why they were to be thus 
prematnrt'ly deserted. Jivt there was not. All that could be urged 
in 8U]iport of this cruel decree was, that they had not returned ajter 
eight years' absence ; had been searched for, hut not found. That there 
should be a limit tcheii a country must cease her exertions for the reco- 
very of her absent tons, and erase their names from the roll of the 
liviny. and thus terminate all doubt and emolument, is necessary and 
just ; but abruptly to do so, as in this case, before the searching squad- 
roan Kent to sei-k for them could report the results of their labours, is, 
to our rieirs, mnuifestly unfreVuiy and unjust ; it seems to argue that 
their Lordships had no faith in the means or directions employed by 
themselves forthe recovery of themistingones. If it were thought enough 
had been done, order the searching ships home ; but, haeiiig equipped 
them for this expresn purpose, anil sent them in ichat they thought the 
most favourable direction, surely it had been «-iser, and had had more 
the shotr of justice, to hacf waited their report or arrival before this 
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extreme measure woe adopted; as it is, it looks like a desire to mulct 
them of a few months' pay. For ourselves, we have always thought 
the search hy the north, in opposition to the primary points to which 
Sir J. Franklin's attention was so especially directed, was a waste of 
▼aluable time and priceless energy. We never could look for success 
to arise from the "Wellington Channel, whether searched by Penny 
or Belcher ; nor could we from Smith's Sound, whether under Eiine 
or Inglefield ; but there was just a chance, if Franklin passed up by 
the east or west side of By am Martin Island, that Kellett's north- 
west parties of the Melville Island division might bring us some 
£Eiyourable news. Again, who could say that CoUinson, in his track 
to the eastward, and north, between Wollaston and Banks' Lands, 
being then in the right direction from Cape Walker, might not 
obtain traces or intelligence that had escaped the eyes of M'Cliire'a 
parties, that would set the matter at rest for ever ? This decree pro- 
nounced these 135 men dead on March 31st ; and, however favour- 
able the success of the searching vessels, dead they were. Can it be 
wondered at, then, that this outrageous act, so mean and narrow- 
minded, should have been looked upon with disgust as a stain on our 
national character? It should be remembered, that these gallant, 
chivalrous Englishmen, had been sent on a great and glorious mission 
— the solution of a great question, that of the existence of a North- 
West Passage; a question which had taxed the intellects of the 
wisest, and the energies of the most daring of our country, since the 
time of Henry A^II., — that since the days of John Cabot to the de- 
parture of the unfortunate Sir John Franklin, liad been uniformly 
persisted in ; and although, by reason of the rigorous nature of the 
climate, every effort had failed, as a whole, to solve it, still each had 
added something to England's fame, either by the discovery of new 
lands, or by opening out new sources of wealtli. Science and know- 
ledge were benefited ; England saw and aj^preciated these continued 
heroic efforts ; she made this interesting question her oicn, and she was 
admired hy the nations. To complete, then, this great problem, those 
adventurous Englishmen went forth from amongst us in 1845 ; they 
have not been heard of since. Expedition after expedition has been 
sent in search of them, but in vain. Their first winter quarters have 
been discovered, but nothing positive as to the welfare of the Expe- 
dition. Since they left there all is dark, we liave had no piide to 
direct us to them save the Instructions which we gace them, and which 
tee have not followed. Shoidd w'e. then, because we have failed to lind 
them, consider tliem dead, and desert them witliout proof? We 
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caoDOt think tlat it u EogUnifs wiah. It would h»ro bvtter be- 
ecne tfae AdminltT ntler to hsre iccotuidered the intent of 
nanUtn's loatrDCtiocis, aad inquired whether mil our m«ans W 
been ezbsovted — for exhsojted thef ou|;fat to hare been before we 
gKie them up ; tektther, m fwet, ovr tonlrymm kad bce» imyit u 
the rifkt Jirtetiom, l^^im lie dir»eti«* m wJud tkty urere •««(.' 
To these queatioos we would boldlj uwwer, No ! we hxre sou^t 
them in the moat inprabable diieetioits ; W hare indeed eearched 
mil aroanJ tie area to Kldei tlef wmv ^»eMg tnt ; but it onlg in 
part, amd Aeaw ii w (A«f M Aora motfamdUiem. The &ult ii our 
tnm ; then where^MV thia cruel deicttion ? " The reacue of Sir Jdui 
Franklin ftud his {nrtr would be the tede«ning achierement of out 
age, and up to the pre«eat time there la ni^thing so noble in all tlie 
historv of EngUnd aa the peTtioaeioua ^^aUantry with which she hsa 
laboured to effect it. To register bermi««ag sailors among the dead 
simply becaujie tbev are missing, should be im office reserved fur a 
fitturf e«neratioD of etaieemen." " " ^Mieu Arctic EipeditionB fijr 
the sake of the missing navigators bare long ce«eed to be familiar Ui 
the public ear, and wars and riimaure of wars have passed awa;, 
tlie intensat in those geographical and otber pn»bleni9 which were left 
uii4q)vi>J in tlie jear 1Sj4, will lyiiin uppe^ir worthj of a great 
national effort for their solution ; and then will arise, in touching 
association, tlie niemor}' of the men who, in pursuit of this knowledge, 
and in obedience to their country's command, £rst penetrated into 
the fastnesses of the North, and were left there to their fate. Per- 
haps it will be the wonder of that future generation that this should- 
have been done, . when it had at its disposal a fleet of invul- 

nerable ships, fit and fie aljue for Arctic senice, and atill afloat in 
Arctic seas, and a host of trained and brave eiplorers, better dis- 
ciplined for tlieir work than ever, a combination such as was never 
seen before, and may never be seen again." t 

March 13tli, Sir Joliu I'ranklin and his able second, Capt. CroEier, 
and their ollieers and erews, were pronounced, oflicially, to be bevoud 
earthly Lope, and their names were removed from the '" Navy List "' 

April 5th, 1S51, Sir Thomas Aeland, in the House of Commons, 
moved for copies of any Iiistructious which either have been issued, 
or hereafter might be issued, during the present season, to the com- 
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manders of Her Majesty's ships now engaged in the Arctic regions in 
search of Sir John Franklin's Expedition. He said the subject was 
one which was of such deep anxiet j to many persons who had ab'eady 
for some years experienced the tender consideration and indulgence 
of that House, that as the period during which that anxiety must be 
satisfied — if it could be satisfied at all — was now rapidly approaching, 
he thought it would be wrong were he, even at that late hour (twelve 
o'clock), to postpone the matter. The question he was desirous of 
putting to the First Lord of the Admiralty was, Whether he would 
inform the House what was the nature of the Instructions that 
might have been, or were about to be, sent to the commanders of Her 
Majesty's ships now engaged in the Arctic regions ? The House 
was aware that several expeditions had been sent to the Arctic 
regions in search of Sir John Franklin, and it was also aware that 
though no one of them had been successful in the main object for 
which it was despatched, several had been eminently successful in 
exploring the coast of America, and in ascertaining that no traces 
of the Expedition had been found there. It was not asked that the 
Grovemment should send any new expedition, or incur, generally 
speaking, any additional expense ; but that the Instructions issued 
to the commanders of Her Majesty's ships engaged in the Arctic 
regions should not convey such a peremptory order to them to return 
home as to prevent them from exercising some discretion as to the 
expediency of their continuing their efforts, in case they should think 
there was any hope of their being successful. Sir James Graham 
^expressed his sympathy with the feelings which had prompted the 
observations of the honourable gentleman, and observed that he 
should neglect his duty if he did not impose some limit on the 
search after Sir John Franklin, which had now been protracted for 
many years, and was unhappily attended with great risk and possible 
loss of life. He had not thought it hitherto expedient to suspend 
the sending of additional ships, or to refuse incurring additional 
expense. A ship had been sent to Behring's Strait for the purpose 
of communicating, if possible, with those vessels that had passed 
three winters within the ice. The House was aware that two ships 
had entered Behring's Strait in search of Sir John Franklin. Cap- 
tain M'Clure succeeded in effecting his passage to the eastward, and 
the gratifying intelligence had been received that he was sate ; but 
he regretted to add, with respect to Captain Colliuson, no iiiforina- 
mation had been received, and great anxiety and most serious appre- 
hensions were entertained with respect to him. Instructions had 
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been sent, thaX if lisppily lie waB Fate, he should at oacv leave thp iw, 
and also all the ships ; but if any circumstance should occur which 
might excite a last lingering hope that nssistaDce might yet be given 
to Sir John Franklin, and that his safety might etill be aecured, 
though there wan hardly in his (Sir James Graham's) opinion any 
hope left with iiigard to the safety of that gallant oiGcer and hie 
companions, then orders would be given for the prolonged stay of 
the ships of sewch for the period of a year Admiral Walcott con- 
sidered that all that was consistent with the honour of the country 
had been done in seeking Sir John Franklin. He was of opinion 
that the vessels Lad foundered, nnd the erewH hail perished. His 
only regret was that tiie First Lord of ttie ASmnitj ahonld have 
determined to remore the names of the offioen employed on that 
Expedition &om the list until the retom of Sir Edward Bslcher, 
which he hoped would not be later than S^tember or October next. 
He wished him to consider that point. Capt«in Boobell said tint 
although it might be hopeless to save Obtain Franklin, still C^ttain 
OoUinson remained a surrivor in the ice, and be might yet be reacned. 
He was one who thought Sir John Franklin was not now alive, and 
that, whether alive or dead, the spot where his ship was had never 
been reached. With respect to the possibility of his being alive, 
Captain M'Clurc had given them some evidence on that point, for he 
had described an island which was full of the means of living. He 
thought it would be advisable to allow aU the coming suiomer to be 
employed in continuing the search, not only for Sir John Franklin 
but for Captain Collinson. Sir James Graham said, Instructions 
were express, that if Captain Collinson were not heard of, the ships 
should remain tjie present STinimer. Lord Stinley agreed that there 
was no ground for scndiug out a new e.vpedition in search of Sir 
Ootui l''mnlilin ; but he concurred in the propriety of allow-ing the 
ships now in the Arctic ISeas to pursue the seareli. He hoped they 
would be alloncd to do 90 accordinij to their own judgment. Sir 
Junies Graham uaid a diseretionarj' power was given them. The 
motion was agreed to. 

Arctic explorers liave great reason to be iliankfid to such men as 
the late Sir H. H. Iii£,rlis and Sir T, Adatid, for they were ever their faet 
friends. Hut what, were the real faits as to Instructions? Any one 
readitii; tlie latest if=sued to the HelLriiiii's Strait squadron, dated 
lltli January, lS5t (:<ec ,iii/r). will see that the search for Sir Jo!m 
Praiiklin is already abauduned ; his name is not even mentioned, 
either in tlioac f,'iveu to CofLiiuunder Trollope or to Commander Mil- 
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jre. That officer is expressly told — " The Plover and Rattlesnake 
now detained solely on account of, and to afford assistance to, Captain 
llinson and the crew of the KntemrisfiV ConiTnanHftr AfnoniirA i« 
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might have been done in a less offensive manner. The pay of tlie 
unfortunate Eranklin and his gallant men might have been prolonged 
to their unhappy families until Belcher's squadron had returned ; or, 
at least, until that officer had made his final report. Again, Colli nson 
was out, and no one could say what success might reward his searcli. 
We are glad to see every regard given to the safety and comfort of 
that gallant officer and his crew, even to leaving vessels at Melville 
and Beechey Islands ; but there are no directions to attempt a com- 
munication with him, whether by Prince of Wales' Strait or PeePs 
Sound. The examination of the latter would have set the question 
at rest whether Franklin ever attempted to get down that Sound, 
about which so much speculation has been abroad since. 

September 28th, 1854, H.M.S. Fhoenix, Captain Inglefield, arrived 
at Cork.* After much difficulty in getting to the northward in 
Baffin's Bay, and in crossing the middle ice, she arrived at Beecliey 
Island, 26th August, 1854. She here found the North Star " stand- 
ing off and on," and was informed that the whole of the officers and 
crews of the Investigator, absolute, Intrepid, Assistance, and Pioneer 
were on board that ship, the first three having been abandoned by Sir 
Edward Belcher's orders in May last, and Sir Edward himself, with 
his own party, having just deserted the Assistance and Pioneer, about 
fifty miles from Beechey Island. 

We shall now give extracts from the proceedings of Sir Edward 

Belcher.t 

It will be recollected that the despatches of last year left the 
Assistance and Pioneer ten miles east of Cape Becher on the 26th of 
July, 1853, on their return to Beechey Island. The search for the 
Franklin Expedition was therefore virtually terminated then in tliis 
direction. It is not necessary for our object to go into the fatigues, 
vexations, delays, and dangers of Arctic navigation. Every effort 
was made to get the ships down Wellington Channel. They wore 
finally arrested ten miles north-north-east of Cape Osboru, where 
they wintered in 1853-4. Sir Edward, in his despatch dated Wel- 
lington Channel, from the 8th August to the 10th September, 1853, 
recapitulates in greater detail his prenous discoveries. These we 
have already noticed ; but the following more extended description of 
the western entrance of the much talked-of Jones's Sound and its 
islands we think worthy extract. He says : — 
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" Wo reached on tlio 18th (May) the eiitraoce of a Bplendid qhan- 
nel. Fog had for some time worried us with indiBtinet glitnpaea <rf 
the approaches, but mt it dow cleared off and the stm enliTened the 
scene, we were wgaled with such a magnificent view of succcsaiTe 
beetling headlandu on citlier side of the chaiiucl, and extending for 
about twenty mill.'*, that it really became a puieling matter to find 
names for them. Of oue thiuij I felt quiba oooniuied, njt., tJuU wc wuro 
now really in Jones's (Sound) Chumel, ind by nothing bnt iad tatfe 
in ttalure could we be deceived. The latitnde, ike dirootHm, the 
limit in longitude to which we could see, only required sixty miles to 
lead to the cairn erected by Captain Austen's party. Who could 
dream of failure on the 18th U^y t The rongfanen of the fiinen 
pack now compelled us to take to the land, and we adnmoed easily 
five or six miles, when a further stop was put to onr jatigreaa" by 
" an abrupt glacier, half a gale of wind, and the moitifyiDg diaoOTery 
Ihat its bate km icathed by the tea, and the off-lying pac^ rotten and 
tumbling asunder. . . It was determined to try an orerittad route^ 
and avoid this unfortunate hole, aa we then thought it." Hwy 
started, " the hills increasing in height, until they reached 1,600 ieet. 
y/e then descended, and took up another position at neariy tbe same 
height at the liut bliif (Eritannia Heights). All our hopes weto 
crushed. Between us and the distant bluff the open tea prevailed on 
the 20t/i Mai/; the horizon was streaked with open ' sailing ice,' and 
all communicatiou cut oft" for sledges. The bluff, distant siiteen 
miles, was clearly the turning point into Jones's Channel. No land 
was visible beyond it. . . To the north of us lay the new land of 
Kent, and far to tbe westward a new ehain, hereafter to he examined. 
Fortunately our weather was lienutifully clear, and we not only saw 
all the distant objects, but obtiiined the requisite observations for 
planting them in their proper places." 

Sir Edward then speaks of Arthur's Strait, « liitli we noticed in last 
year's despatches. The following observation, as he is starting from 
Princeaa llojal Land, witli the object of examining the Victoria Archi- 
pelago, June Cth, we must ijuote i * "It occurred to me that under any 
circumutaucea, either aa regarded Sir John Franklin, Captain Collin- 
son, or Commander Sl'dnre, that if cither of them entered the Polar 
Sea here on the range of these islands, with comparatively open 
water for perhaps 100 milea, they might drift to and fro for years, or 
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until thej experienced one of those northern nips which would form 
a mount aboye them in a very few seconds. The more I have seen 
of the action of the ice, the partially open water, and the deceitful 
leads into ' the pools* the more satisfied I am that the man who once 
Tontures * off the land ' is, in all probability, sacrificed. He maj de- 
sert his yessel, and by hard travel succeed in gaining some place of 
rendezvous under the present dispositions effected by Captain Kellett 
as well as myself; but there is no calculating, as yet, that our exer- 
tions . . may not be directed to a similar object." 

At Buckingham Island he remarks : " The heavy, even solid nature 
of the floe surrounding, or, where 'nipped,' the almost berg-like 
lumps that protruded, afforded a fair inference that the sea is sc^ldom 
seriously disturbed in these latitudes : on the other band, if we take 
into consideration the exuvia of whales and other animals, found at 
every elevation, even to the summits of hills— above 800 foet ; the 
extraordinary wear or abrasion of the outlines, which nothing we 
have experienced could effect, — it almost leads one to imap^ine that 
nature at some moment, possibly past and for ever, fatally perhaps 
for those we seek, has piled up layer over layer to effect what other- 
wise nothing but a recent deluge could account for.'* Tliese obser- 
vations convey a fearful picture of the Arctic Sea to the northward 
of Orinnell Land for navigation ; but we think the conclusions are 
scarcely warranted by the limited experience gained in one season — 
facts had not sufficiently accumulated. We cannot conceive the 
conditions of such a sea, where ships " might drill to and fro for 
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currod to him through tliia agency. But we leave this extraordinm 
lact to "be ac(?outited for by wiser heads than our own, premising it 
reste on the authority of Sir Edward Belcher, which is undoubted- 
he law these esuvia- in tilu. At last, on the 16th June, on Princes* 
Boyal Island, Sir Edward had proof that animala really did exist in 
the regions about him. Ho says : " For the first time this day we 
noticed three musk oien ; . five deer wore subsequently seen ; 

but no human being could flubsiet by the aid of Iiis gun throughout 
our whole range, and ae to a party of five or seven men, %mpo*»ihlr. 
By extKaordtnary good fortune, bears might fall in the way of the 
travellei^ ; but having killed and eaten his proportion, I much doubt 
if his strength would enable him to drag the remains until another 
piece of similar good fortune befell him. The oMertwn, therefore, of 
atty 'teeming or abutiSittie/^ of animal life' in thit north-etutem ditfriet 
it utierli/ unlenablf." Sir Edward seems determined not to counte- 
nance the opinion that animals are to be found in suificient numbers 
in high latitudes to support life, and yet Eaquimaui find subststence 
and do live in higher latitudes than his farthest north ; but animnU 
are not usually loiiked for on sterile limestone trartsi, where no vege- 
tation can esist. Near Baillie Hamilton Island, ITtli Auijust. it is 
remarked:* '~ But as I'ar an geography or uavigaliun am concerned, 1 
am not inclined t« suspect that any human beings will, from choice, 
attempt to revisit a portion of the earth's surface so utterly barren 
and void of interest in animal, vegetable, or mineral productions. 
The picture which Captain Kellett may draw of Melville Island 
would be a paradise to this." We do not look for an oasis or para- 
dise in these regions, but surely this is a verj' morbid view. 

Still persisting in their efforts to force the vessels down "Wel- 
lington Channel, amid heavy masses of grounded ice, on the 
4th September, near Cape Osbom, some objects were observed 
on a floe, and a boat was sent to einmine them. They proved 
to be the ffnlket'g boat, chart, and other vestiges of the chivalrous 
Bellot's party. The men — everything was saved hut him ! Even the 
brittle floe which had borne him to destruction was unbroken, and 
seemed to have been presen-ed that, these relics restored, the memory 
of this lamented, gallant young Frenchman might not pass away 
from the face of the earth. " How many fall as sudden, not as safe!" 
Tlie ships were finally frozen in, as we have said, ton miles north- 

• Sec Bbif Ef>ok, "FuMlicr Tdpcra rclnlire to (he BHvtit Atrlic- Eipoditions, 
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north-east of Cape Osbom. The winter of 1853-4 was scarcely over, 
before preparations were made for communicating with the Eeaolute 
and Intrepid. In February and March travelling parties were de- 
spatched for this purpose, and for the examination of Capes Bunny 
and Bennell, and Leopold HBrbour, in case Captain Collinson should 
attempt to make his way into Barrow's Strait by Peel's Sound : a 
circumstance not at all probable, as the reporU of Lieutenant Browne, 
of Mr. Kennedy tmd Lieutenant JBellot, lead to the conclusion that it 
it closed, or, if not closed, unnavigdble. Parties from the eastern and 
western divisions having met, the position of the ships of the western 
division was ascertained. The Resolute and Intrepid had been blown 
out firom Dealy Island the 17th August, drifting easterly and south- 
erly. They were ultimately frozen in in the pack on the 12th 
November, twenty-eight miles south-west of Cape Cockbum, where 
they were subsequently abandoned. 

The following we extract from Sir Edward Belcher's despatch, 15th 
August, 1854, as being his opinion of the movements and subsequent 
fate of Sir John Franklin : — 

"That our efforts have entirely failed in our first and most ex- 
citing search rests mainly, I believe, on the conviction tliat the 
Erebus and Terror did not advance westerly or northerly beyond 
Beechey Island, and it is a matter of no common importance to my 
mind, and adverse to any intention of a northern movement, tliat not 
one single reliable trace of detached sporting parties has been met 
with northerly. But, on the other hand, easterly, at points w liere we 
should naturally expect explorers would be averse to proceed, nume- 
rous traces of temporary sojourn abound, fatal in my mind to any 
idea of further western discovery, and specially in the direction of 
Wellington Channel. I admit, now that we know that navigable 
channels exist on either sides of Baillie Hamilton and Dundas Island^;, 
that it was not unnatural to suppose that ships might have escaped 
westerly by that route. But, speaking as a surveyor, as a simple navi- 
gator, had I travelled from hence to the heights of Cape Osborn, or 
further north to Cape Hogarth, and beheld from thence, as I have 
done, on the latter and near the former, the clear panoramic view of 
Wellington Channel, I would not have deemed the Queen's Chamiel 
of sufficient importance to risk my vessels for exploi-ationy nor of 
equal value to the Byam Martin Strait, (which is ?) easier of approach, 
and for every object attainaljh more secure, than the course by 
Wellington Channel. . . I saw no features from the caatcra shores 
to warrant any passage, nor is it fair to jiid^e fron\ the very extraor- 
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dinoTj seuou of 1852, thnt iucceesive yeare would aiFord similar 
facility. . . 1 know that 1853 nad 185* offered no invitations to 
the judicious navigator to try his chance late in the season, merely 
pcrliaps to entor the great bay where the AitUtanee spent her dreary 
winter. My impression still clings to the escape out of Lancaster 
Sound, or a fatal issue off t'ape Riley, and that traces, if ever di«eo- 
vered, must Ite sought from the Esquiiuaux of tlie soutlieru land 
(Cockbum Islftiiil)." • 

Again, in hia k'ttcr to the Admiralty, reporting his arriTel at, am) 
dated Cork, September 28th, 18&*. ho aaysif "August Ztith. — I feel 
satislied thnt no reosonablo being of this expedition, with brains free 
from the delusions of interested motives, will \-rnture to soggest that 
our iiiifortuniite countrymen ever passed the meridiui of Beechey 
Island after tlio apriug of autumn of 1846. If any tins! proof were 
wanting to seal the impossibility of escape until too late to advance 
westward to j)ositiTO destruction, let them look to the a/ivonee and 
immediate tvaling of the Antittanee in 1852, and the struggle of the 
North Star fur release witli three crews in 1854, from a position for 
oti/auie that inferred to have been occupied by the Erebu* and 
Trrror." 

Frnm these ohBcrvalions it- is lery clear that Sir Edward Belcher, 
whatever his former views mny have been, now concludes that Sir 
John Franklin never advanced westerly or northerly of Beechey 
Island, and consequently that he did not attempt the north by the 
Wellington Channel. In this we cordially ^ree, but in r^ard to 
his not advancing to the westward of Beechey Island, we must differ. 
"We think, on the contrary, that he t/iade large vxtting ; at any rate, there 
it no proof that he did not. Sir Kdward does not consider the Queen's 
Channel to possess any features, from Capes Uogarth or Osbom, to 
induce the navigator to think that there existed a channel in that 
direction to tempt liim to the N.W. ; from this we must infer, that 
had Sir Edward been sent up Wellington Channel he would not hare 
mode, and consequently would have lost the honour of discovering, 
the navigable sea of Penny ; Penny, must, therefore eier obtmn the 
merit of that discovery. Sir £d^^ard loutrasts the Wellington 
with the Byani Martin l.'liannel, and points out with truth the 
advantages of the latter over the former but besides the greater 
facilities of approach, tlic iattor offeri d a better position for solving 

• BUicBooif. "Fiirilicr 1'ii]Nte. relnl It.- tn Die Rpooiil Arclii- Eipoditioiw, 1855," 
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the great question, if it were to be done by the north, than did the 
former. It was a more advanced position, but it was not named in 
Eranklin's Instructions, and it involved making large westing. Now, 
all along it has been contended, that if Franklin could not reach 
Cape Walker, or make southing to the west of it, that he would not 
persist to the west, but return and make the attempt by Wellington 
GhanneL It is this idea that has led to the searching ships being 
sent to the norfch by it — we may add, in a wrong direction. We have 
always contended, and do contend, that Eranklin would, if he could, 
persist to the west ; as by so doing he would better his position, and 
the Byam Martin Channel would become possessed of far greater 
interest to him for the ultimate accomplishment of the great object 
of the voyage, than any favourable prospect the Wellington Cliannel, 
as then known, could offer. It is monstrous to suppose, that because 
he could not make a direct south-west course from Cape Walker that 
he would not, if he could, make westing ; or, that if he could not reach 
Cape Walker, that he would not persist to the westward along the 
southern shores of the Parry Islands, rather than return to make the 
attempt by the Wellington Channel. Much more monstrous would 
it be to imagine that Franklin, having made large westing, hut barred 
out to the south, would, with the passages between the Parry Islands 
in his route, all leading north in the same direction as the Wellington 
Channel, and nearer the object of his wishes, pass by all these to 
return to make a roundabout attempt by that channel. It is true 
they were unknown, but it should be remembered that all beyond the 
entrance of Wellington Channel was equally unknown and unex- 
plored ; besides which, it led in a direction involving many points of 
difference between it and the course indicated by tlie ori<];inal plan 
and the first point of Franklin's Instructions. 

Sir Edward Belcher's impression as to the fate of Franklin and his 
crews can be regarded only as an impression. lie does not, because 
he cannot, offer any proof. The traces of sojourners to tlie eastward 
of Point Riley is not conclusive. How is it tliat, if there, wo have no 
notice to mark their presence ? or how that no trace is found of them 
at Capes Bunny or Eennell, or Port Leopold ; or, above all, at Fury 
Beach ? We think he was lost to the westward, in Melville Sound ; 
for reasons which we shall show liereafter. We arc not interested in 
stating our convictions, brainless thou.ij;h they may appear, but cer- 
tainly not more so than those of others who have so pertinaci(^usly 
advanced the opinion tiiat Franklin went to tlu^ north by tlie Wel- 
lin^d:on Channel, Jones' and Smith's Sounds, in opposition to Cape 
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Wttllicr and tlie aouth-weat, where he was so eapccially directed lo 
proceed. i 

August 26tb, 1854. — There being no hope of eitrkatiiig the shipa, i 
Sir Edward Belcher now resolved to abandon them. On that day, 
" the jack, ensign, and pendant, ueTor to be hauled down, were properfr 
secured, the decks cleaned, and the eabina put in due order ;" and at 
sii a.m., the A»*!«tiinee and Pioneer witp abandoned, left to them- 
Belves, solitary and iuoniiuate, as the EfunlaU, Infrepui, and Iitcfili- 
gator had already been, more to tho westward. " Our hearts were 
too full," aaj 8 Sir Edward ; " no cheers escaped, but, turning our 
backs on the ships, we punned our cheerless route over the 3oe, 
leaving behind our home."* There is a something, a pang, touchingly 
painful, in forsaking one's old ehip ; long aesociation Iiaa endeared her 
to you ; in calm and in storm, in the time of trial, she has been faith- 
ful and true ; you hence have learned to estimate and rely on licr 
qunlilies. Again, she is your home; not fixed to one spot, immobile 
and inert, but at your call she unfolds lier wings and bears you to 
new chmates and scenes, for she ia a thing of life ! Fire and ice are 
to her most implacabh- enemies. All arrived on board the Xorth Star 
the following day, 

We ehall now give extracts from the despatches of Capt. Henry 
Kellett, C.B., in command of the west«m division, the BaoUiU and 
Intrepid, at Dealy Island, It will be seen (fl»i/e),that when the last 
despatches left that officer, he had arranged for a survey being held 
on the Captain, officers, and crew of the Investigator at Mer^ Bay, 
in order to ascertain if there remained on board that ship a sufficient 
number (twenty) of effective men (volunteers) to remain out another 
winter, with the hope of bringiug her through the " passage " (between 
Baring and Melville Islands) to England, and thus realize the accom- 
plishment of the North-'Wcst Passage. It will also be seen, the 
travelling parties of this division being still out, no report of their 
proceedings could be given at that time. Our extracts must, of 
necessity, bo brief; still we are desirous to record the leading events 
of this admirahly-arrongcd and well-conducted western division, they 
reflect great creilit on Captain Kellett, and his able, active second. 
Commander Jl'Clintock, and, indeed, on nil the officers and crews of 
the Rctolute mid Intrrpid. 

Commander M'Clure and Dr. Donivillo started for Mercy Bay on 

May 5th, lfi53; arrived on board the Im-eitigator on May 21st, and 

• Blue Boi-Vi', "FiirlUcr Pujhts ivlalnij; (o JIr«iit Ardic Espwlilions, 1855," 
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the Burrej was held on her officers and crew on the 23rd. The sum- 
mary of the united report of Dr. Domville and her surgeon, Dr. 
Armstrong,* was — " Their present state of health is such as renders 
them utterly unfit to undergo the rigour of another winter in this 
climate, without entertaining the most serious apprehension for the 
consequence,'* Ac. Volunteers having been called for by Capt. 
M'Clure, besides the officers only four of the crew offered themselves ; 
indeed, it will be seen by the report that they were not a fit state to 
remain out another winter. Dr. Armstrong thus records his opinion 
in another place :t " I cannot conclude . . without noticing the 
noble spirit and patriotic feeling that had animated the ship's com- 
pany in the almost superhuman exertions hitherto made under the 
most sevefe and trying circumstances, such as it has fallen to the lot 
of but few to encounter. I knew what they had been exposed 
to, and what they had endiu^d ; I had witnessed their courage and 
daring in many eventful scenes ; had seen their manly forms gradually 
shrink under hunger and cold ; and had marked their patience and 
fortitude when suffering from disease ; and certain do I feel that the 
records of their deeds ought to form one of the brightest pages in the 
history of our country." This tribute, from one who had shared in 
their privations and felt for their sufferings, one so able, so capable 
of judging of their merits, cannot but be highly gratifying to every 
gallant " Investigator," — palmam qui meruit ferat. Thus placed, with- 
out sufficient hands to work the ship, Commander M'Clure resolved 
reluctantly to abandon her, which he did on June 3rd, 1853. In 
perfect order, and full of honour, the Investigator was left aloue with 
her glory; those who had given her "life to live" now departed. 
We cannot close this always melancholy scene, without again bor- 
rowing from Dr. Armstrong's work : he says jj " The white ensign of 
St. George was hoisted at the peak, and the pendant at the main, 
which flaunted gaily in the breeze as we stepped over the side of the 
ship that had so long been our home, never to visit her again. . .As 
we stood on the ice, and took a last view of our fine old ship, wc 
could not but do so with a grateful recollection, considering how 
far she had borne us. But wliile wo entertained tliosc feelings which 
sailors are prone to indulge in for their vessels, we felt that the time 

* See Blue Book, " Further Papers relative to the Recent Arctic Expedition, 
1855," p. 70. 

t ** Personal Narrative of tlie Discoverv of the Nortli-West Pai;i;:i''o," bv Alex- 
antler Armstrong, il.D., R.N., F.R.G.S., Lc, p. 571. 

X Jbid.f p. oTG. 
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had Arrived when it bM»me impemtivo tu abandon hor." Dr. Duui- 
villo arrived on bonrd the Rf*olute on June lUth, and Onpt. M'Ctuir, 
and his officers iind crewB. on the 17th, where thi^r were rccciwd with 
a thorough joy oua welcome by the eympathizing, warin>hcarted Kelitbt. 
and tho oOicers and crews of tiie Betolute and Inlrfpid, on board 
which they wintered, 1653-1. We shall now turn to C.ipt. lifUettg 
travelling parties. Our opinions are aU*ftdy given, recorded in 1S50. 
OB to tho course Sir John Fmnlilin would adopt (eee p. 164 et gsj.) : 
from them may be inferred, takiog into consideration, too, the results 
of the search tnade in this dirBotion by Austin's parties, what proba- 
bility of Buoeess remained for Capt. Kellett's. There was just a 
ehance, but barely a hope. 8rill, governed by its unsteady influence, 
we must follow these nohle follows, and enduavour to record, briefly 
though it be, their high motives and their gallant deeds; bat it is no 
eimplo matter to cull from UOO to 800 pages of "Blue Book," &x., 
where each and every lino tells of some act of toil, of devodon, and 
of heroism, without the apprehension of omission or of failure to do 
fill] justice. Wo trust to truth to guide us, deeply regretting that such 
cltivalrous daring, Buch unwearied zeal and exertiou, bomo, too, with 
Rueh uurepiniug fortitude, should have onlj' resulted ill total want 
of sueceaa a.s reg^inia tracing o\ir hapless lonij-ldBt ones. 

It will be remembered, that the whole of Capt. Kelletf a puiieB 
lell Dealy Island on April 4th, 1853. Commander M'Clintock, 
with M. de Bray, Bnseigne dc Vaisseau of the French Imperial 
Navy, and eighteen men, to pursue the search to the north-west. 
Lieutenant Mecham, witli Mr. Nares, and fourteen men, to eroes 
the Winter Harbour of Parry, and to follow the coast westeriy. 
Lieutenant V. Hamilton and Mr. M'Dougall, and fourteen men, to 
cross llecla and Griper Bay, to search nortli -easterly along Sabine 
Island. 

Capt. Kellett, in hia despatch, l>ealy Island, June 8th. 1863, Bays:* 
— " M. do Bray, auiili.iry to Commander M'Clintock, arrived on 
board the liesolute on May IStti, having leil with him seventy days' 
provisions on May 'Jiid, Jat. 7G° 8' N., long. 110° 45' W. To the 
northward of him, from Cape Fisher, westerly, he could sec land 
forty miles off." Commander M'Clintock speaks in the highest 
terms of SI. de Bray : he says ; " He coidd not have had a better 
second." Mr. Nnrcs, auxiliary to Lieut. Jtccham, arrived on June 
1st, liavin- left liiiii, on May':!rd, in lat. 75' ;15' N., long. 118° W., 

' .'5,v UliK' Hook, ■' I'lirthcp Va^vt:- rclnlki' 1,. the Rownl .\ivtit Ei|ieJilion, 
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bsTUig crossed firom Melville Island to Frinoe Patrick's Group or 
Land. ** This name I have given it, says Capt. Kellett, as it was 
landed and taken possession of on His Bojal Highness's birthday. 
Lientenant Mecham had on that date forty-five days' provisions. . . 
H!e will pass to the southward of this new land, and as far west as 
he can reach." We ought to remark here, that Capt. Kellett so 
identifies himself with his officers and crews, that his despatches are 
merely a simple record of events as they occur; he leaves to his 
officers to express in their journals, in their own words, their acts 
and doings ; he arrogates no merit to himself, although to his excel- 
lent orders and arrangement are due the preservation of his men, 
and the extraordinary results of this well-conducted, well-carried out 
western division. He seems to have known, and rightly to have 
esteemed, the ^^stufi*" his officers and men were made of, and had 
confidence in them. Beloved by them, this confidence, it wiU be 
seen, was appreciated, and repaid by exertions in Arctic travel, un- 
precedented : there was a reciprocity of feeling, and both centred in 
the humane object on which they were sent. We shall, therefore, in 
giving extracts from his despatches, combine with them the results 
of the journals of the various officers. 

Capt. Kellett's despatch of February 10th, 1854, says :* — " Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton returned on June 20th, after an absence of fifty- 
four days." Having passed over the land to Hecla and Griper Bay, 
where he parted from Mr. M*Dougall, he pursued a north-east 
direction along the western side of Sabine Island, now found to be a 
peninsula, and forming a part of Melville Island. He rounded its 
northern extreme: soon after doing so, he met with Commander 
Bichards, from Sir Edward Belcher's division; he tbcu proceeded 
down the eastern side of Sabine Peninsula, crossed Byam Martin 
Channel to the north of Cornwallis Island, and to the rendezvous, 
kt. 7(5° 33' N., long. 104° 50' W. Kctuming, he pursued the same 
route; but, having discovered two islands to the north, olF Cape 
Richards, named Hamilton and Markham Islands, he examined the 
former. " Near Point Roche," he " saw a piece of drift-wood, 
standing upright, about fifty or sixty feet above the sea level. Tliinkiiig 
it must have been placed there for a mark, tlie ground was searched 
in every direction for documents, "but no traces were found, either 
here or during the journey, that could induce" liim "to think any 
travelling parties or ships had passed along this coast." 

• Sec Blue Book, " Further Tapers relative to the Recent Arctic Expedition, 
1S55," i>]). 73, 71, and 021—015. 
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" Lieutenant Mecbam* arrived on the Gth Jul/, hainng hern iWnt 
ninety-four day>." Leaving Dcaly Island, lie made for Winter Har- 
bour, and croMod over to Liddou Oulf (I'any's); from thenoe he 
proceeded westward along the land Keen by Lieutenant, now Capt., 
Id'Clintock in 1S5I (when detached from Austin's Eipedltioi]), but 
now visited fur the first time ; paiwed Murray Inlet and linrdy B^ 
to Cape Smyth; then Warrington Bay and Cape Cyclops to Capo 
Bussel. The auuth-weBtern extremity of Melville Island was reached, 
which he place* in lat. 75° 14' N., long. 117° 12' W.; here the 
coast turned to the north- nartli>eB»t. Ho now entered on new 
ground, as all beyond this cape was undoubtedly new diacvvery. 
Land was seen to the north-westward, since found to form a part of 
Eglington Island. He crossed the intervening strait — named after 
his distinguished and respected chief, Kellett's Str«it — to it, and 
Jtnded on Point lltoural, May 2nd, lat. 75° 29* K., long. IIS'B^ 
W. Here he parted with hia excellent auxiliary, Mr, Narea 
(Mny 3rd). Travelling westward, along the southern extrenilly of 
£glington Island, the beach (hia path) contracted, and was frequently 
hidden by the immense hummocks pressed upon it. He reached, 
wiili much labour, its " soutli-wt'stem extreme, n rt-rnarkahly black 
and promicont headland. . . The pack l.iTe fonr.l Lot.-iil.T'iMy up 
the face of the cliffs. From its summit he" discovered extensire 
new land from north-east to west-north-west — now Prince Fatrick'i 
Land. He then pursued the course of a channel, Crosier Channel, 
running to the northward, but was driven back by a gale. Betuming 
to a course westerly, he landed on Prince Patrick's Land, at Butter 
Bay ; passing Cape Cam, and proceeding on, he discovered Walker 
Inlet, Cape Mecham, Wolley Hay, and Cape Manning. The land 
now trended to the north-west : hn followed its course, and passed 
Bioxsome Bay and the Land's End. From hence the land again 
changed its direction to the northward and eastward, and they passed 
along the western face of Prince Patrick's Land, West Bay, and Points 
Wc^therall, Tullett, and Discovery, lat. 77= G' N., long. 120° W 
W. Lieutenant Mecham remarks: "The const line of this land 
may be considered more correctly as the line bf ])ack, as ia fact the 
const for several miles inhind consists of a series of low patches, upon 
the outer edges of which the pnck rests, . . Not the slightest appear- 
ance of land could be seen to the westward from here or any other 

' Sco ]lluc B,)ok, •■Fuillwr I'^jwi's R.lili,c lo Ih. Ktreril Ai-cli.- Eii>cJiliuii, 
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position Bince rounding Land's End. Tremendous pack occupies the 
whole space in that direction." He now returned across the land to 
Walker Inlet, which he examined ; and, pushing a north-easterly 
course, passed Cape Hay, the Points Dames and Manson, and the 
intenrening Bays Carter and Mould, called by the men, Happy Land, 
in contrary distinction to the miserable country to the westward, 
named by them Zero's Land. Li lat. 76^ 12' Nw, a deep bight or 
channel was seen to the north-westward. Soon after, they discovered 
a cairn of Commander M^Clintock's, stating he had examined in that 
direction, and had gone to the north-west side of Eglington Island. 
He now started for the northern part of Melville Island, passing 
round the north end of Eglington Island, and finding that that officer 
had also been down the west shares of Melville Island, Lieutenant 
Mecham traced the east side of Eglington Island down to lat. IS"" 48' 
N., and crossed to Melville Island ; reached Cape Humphries, on 
the south side of Ibbott Bay. He followed the land to the south- 
ward, passed Purchase or Eesolute Bay, and, in lat. 75" 25' N., 
he found M*Clintock*s southern cairn. " Much disappointed,'* Lieu- 
tenant Mecham says, " I tiuned my back to the northern land, . • 
there being no room for further exploration within my reach." He 
now started for the south-west point of Melville Island, passing Pur- 
chase Inlet, Comfort Cove, to Cape Russel; from this cape he 
returned on his outward track, examining Hardy Bay, ISIurray Inlet, 
and Barry Bay, M*Clintock's cairn, and the remnants left by Parry 
in 1820, crossed from Lyddon Gulf to Winter Harbour, and thence 
on to the ship at Dealy Island, performing a jotimey of 1,000 geogra- 
phical or 1,173 English miles, which at the time was without prece- 
dent; and it is the more worthy praise, inasmuch as it Avas done 
under the greatest difficulties, from the tremendous nature of tlic ice, 
being set on the western and north-western sides in huge blocks of 
sixty feet thick, and forced up against the cliffs. In the drift of 
these masses from the westward may be traced the source from 
whence the channels eastward, extending into Baffin's Bay, get ice- 
blocked. Musk oxen, deer, &c., were seen in abundance — so much so 
as not to be estimated, in consequence of their being so numerous. 
Game was also seen in great quantities. Some coal was found, and 
wood — unaltered except by decay — in such a position as to lead to 
the conclusion that it had grown on the spot where seen ; petrified 
wood was also picked up. Lieutenant Mecham says, in his report to 
Captain Kellett, " In conclusion, . , besides tlie absence of traces 
being a lu^gative proof that the missing crews have not visited any 
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put of tlio laud travcmed on Uiis journey, I bnvo furthrr to iu\d, thil, 
from tbc oUaiacter uul ap]i«arauce of iJio pack, drivcu a^um.1 ihe 
IaiiiI, and in oviiry dtroctiou to weaward, . . tborouKltlj^ i-onvinwa 
mi> uf the inipuiuibtlity of [iftiietratmg wilb atiipa to tbc Bouthward 
and WL-iitward a|i:auiiit siieb tniuitudoua impodimeuts." J 

CumuiaiidcT M'Cluitock* returuMl on tlie IHLh July, after anlfeM 
senoe of 105 dayH. The ground bouic clear uf auow, and vvry luuijt^ 
the ravinec niatiiu^nitb iiujiuaiiHblfi lotTcntH, oblt^jod him trt nbatulon 
ikli hUequipmcnLH uu the mirth sido uf MWtUie bdiuid. . . lid 
walked in with bis crow, aurying tbotr kiut|)sacka and a frw 
provisions, oU Buiu and w<dl. . . H-uw ably nnil xeoJautiy," 
rcmarliR Captain Kcllett, " they must bavo donu their duty La corcr 
so tiiuch ground — 1,G18 miles diacofered and walked onrer!" CdtO' 
tnaiider M"01intock started ou his eibendcd journey -1th Aprii-t 
Crottiing Mt'lvillc Island to Hecla and Griper Bay, be adTonood Ut 
thi' iiorth-we*t in the direction of Capo yisher, pa«sed Unusy ^^xp9 
to I'oint CltTerly: rounding the north-west extreme of MidTdlff 
Island he followed the const line, passing Cape i^cott and Sandy 
I'dirit. lie now pursued a course to the «autb and west. Uu thf 
2nd May be arrived at Cope de Bmy, named after bis exeelleot nu^ | 
iliiiry of the Freiieli linjierial Navy, with wbum be parted here, 1st ^ 
7(1° 10' N.. loijy. lUr Sri' W. Still contimiiiig in a soulb and v-«t 
direction, he traced the coast down to Blackley Haren, Ibbott Bv^, 
and Terrace Cape, crossed Purchase or Beaolute Bay, and at a point 
fi?e or SL\ mdcB beyond the latter erected a caim, and depoaited a 
note for Lieutenant Mecham. He now retraoed his atepa by Pni^ 
ohase and Ibbott Bays to Cape de Bray, and crossed FitEwilliam 
Strait to Point Wilkie, on the eastern face of Prince Patrick's I^nd, 
lat. 70° 17' N., long. 117° if W. ; rounding the southern extreme of 
a [>ciiinsu]a issuing from that land, he crossed Intrepid Inlet to 
Point Salmon. Intrepid Inlet was then examined, and Green's Bay 
to Snow- Patch Point ; from tliimce be proceeded noutherly past Point 
Diaappointmi^t, crossed another considerable un-named bay tu about 
lat. 70° 20' N., loni:. ll!t° W. : hen- he erected a caim and lefl a 
record on the 24tb May. He then crossed Crosier Channel to 

• See Blue Books, " Further Pnpers reUlivo lo K«Hnt Arctic Eipcxlitioiu, 
18o5," pp. 7t, «inl 510— 5!Mi. 

t In onliT tu faciliUU- tlie rrailir, mid lo show »liat Captain M'aintook liM 
rcttlly lionL', we liUTe ;iclci]>li'cl, liosiiles INo iiaiiii'a on Iiib Cliart, M>en uliich Imro 
K-cn miili'il sinfC. Ste Ailiniruil v L'lurt, " lli«on'rii'! in llic Ari'lic RrgJons up lo 
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BgHngton Island, and, in lat. 75^ 59' N., long. 118** 27' W., erected 
another caun and deposited a record. Betuming along its north- 
west side, round by the north, he passed Gardner Point, and at a 
point on its north-east &ce he deposited another record. He now 
eroeaed again to the north to Point Wilkie, and continuing a northerly 
eoarse passed Jameson Bay, Brown Bluff, Point Griddie (?), and 
8e?eral other bays not named, to Cape Hemphill (GiddieP). Ho 
now examined a small bay, and crossed the wide Moore Bay to Capo 
Ludlow Bich. The land now trended to the north-west, and some 
new land was discovered to the northward. Commander M*Clintock 
proceeded on, and landed on its eastern side ; it proved to be the 
southernmost of a cluster of islands. Still advancing in a northerly 
direction, he reached the second, and on its eastern side built a cairn 
and deposited records of his visit. Bounding its northern extreme, 
he discovered several other islets lying off between north and east, 
with very heavy Polar ice pressed in against their western shores. 
These groups were named the Polynia Islands, about lat. 77° 45' N., 
and 116° W. To one in the extreme north he gave the name of Ire- 
land's Eye. He now returned to Prince Patrick's Land, and found 
he had reached its northern extreme — that its shores now trended 
west and south. Following them, he passed Cape Krabbe, now Capo 
M*Clintock ; threading his way between several un-named islands to 
Satellite Bay, he ultimately reached his farthest — Point M'Cliutock — 
on the 17th June. " Here," he says, " we saw several islands, forming 
a chain a few miles off shore ; these keep off the Polar pack. . . 
It is almost impossible to form a correct idea of the shape of this coast 
line, it is so extremely low and so deeply covered with snow ; far out 
we see sand-heaps, and far inland we find masses of ice ; the land and 
ice seem confusedly heaped together all about us, but two miles out- 
side us the edge of the tremendous pack seems to rest on the ground. 
. . . Pragmcnts of drift-wood were found along tiiese shores and 
islands." A heavy gale now came on. After waiting in vain (the 
17th and 18th) for fine weather, they were compelled to return. The 
position attained was about lat. 77° 23' N., long. 118° 20' W., distant 
about sixty miles from Lieutenant Mecliam's farthest northern point 
reached. Commander M'Clintock started on the 19th June; he fol- 
lowed the coast to the northward to Cape M'Clintock, and then to 
the south-east by Cape Krabbe to Cape Ludlow Kich, crossed jVIoore 
Bay to Cape Hemphill (Giddie), and left a record and chart. From 
here thev crossed over to the north-west side of Emerald Isle, built a 
cairn and deposited a record, and, taking the western and southern 
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aides, adruit«d to the sout h-caetern citreme ; liaving left; a record, 
thoy now croesed the strait for the nearest poiut of Melvilie Island, 
Arrivod at Cleverly Point, tbey proceeded by Grassy Cape, and 
onoumped at KI'Connick'B Inlet, examined its centre island, and M<r 
two others inside it. Croased to Cape Fisher, where a large eoim 
was built, »nd a record left. Point Nias was nest visited, and Parry's 
monument and his record, left in lt*20, copied. Other recorda were 
added, and the whole secured. The party landed at the bottom of 
Uocla and Griper Bay on the 14th July, where another caim wm 
built, and a record left. They then began their march across the 
island, hut the thaw was bo rapid the whole country was flooded, and 
tiiL'y were unable to get on. It was now resolved to leave the cart 
and equipmcut« bi^hind, and they proceeded on foot to the ship, 
where they arrived on the I8th July, accomplishing 1,148 miles geo- 
graphical, or 1,323 statute miles. This journey is another proof of 
what ciiu be accoDiplished where cheerfulness and determination in a 
good cause rule. We are at a loaa which to admire most, the 
talented, enterprising spirit of the leader, or the energetic, willing 
persoverancB of the men. Commander M'Clintock certainly haa all 
the distinguish iug qualities of a good lender, and his mm all those so 
neiTsnary in faithful followers. The Luter joci.i lo h:nc fully under- 
stood and estimated their commander, and he to have aa fully appre- 
ciated the value of his men, and he is not chary in acknowledging 
their merit. The result was yet another unprecedented journey, 
adding to the honour and fame of our Arctic explorerB. This jour- 
ney is yet more highly to be distinguished, because the greater 
part of it was over entirely new ground ; no less than 768 geogra- 
phical = 88G statute miles of new coast line were diacovered and 
explored. Htill, unhappily, no traces of the ill-atarred Franklin and 
hia crews rewarded their efforts. Commander M'Clintock thus con- 
cludes his journal : " In proportion to our efforts liave we shored in 
the disappointment common to all who have sought after Sb John 
Franklin ; with the solitary exception of the record and traces of Sir 
Edward Parry at Point Kias, nothing has been found that could lead 
one to suppose that the sliorea we have searched had ever been visited 
by human beings." 

We have now given tlie general results of the extended travelling 
parties detached from the Resolute ; but we feel there are other names 
that Imve a claim on our notice. Their repeated sliort journeys, made 
in oslabliehiiig depots fur the more extended parlies to fall back upon, 
iuvohed not only uuiel] labour, but groat alleutioii and pcrseverdiice. 
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We should regret to omit the names of Messrs. Narea and Eoche, 
mates; Mr. Purchase, senior engineer; Mr. B. C. Scott, asaistanb- 
Burgeon, Sue. We would record every name, but our pages do not 
permit it. Each did his duty. 

We subjoin a compendium of the distances tmrelled by each 
party:— 
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The tTavelling partion licing now all on board, and tlie scarcji to I 
the went nod north compWtod ; a noble depAt haviiig been bidlt it 
Oealy Islaod, and well stored with prOTisioDS, in case of any wanda^ 

ing party from Franklin's or C'ollinson's Eipeditiona ialling ba^ 
upon Melville Island for relief; and the Svaolvte and ItUrepid having 
been put into sea-going order, Captain Ecllctt now looked aniioualy 
for the breaking up of tbe ice and the release of his ships. On the 
18th August, 1853, a furious gale from the north unexpectedly brolte 
up tlio Hoe about them, and drove them to sea. The ye^aela continued 
drifting to and fro helpless in the pack for eigJity-scTen days, but even- 
tually became fixed on the 12th November, twenty -eight miles soutli- 
west of Cape Cockbum. Here, in the pack, the limoluir and fntrfptil 
wore frozen in, and wintered. Thus uncipt«tedly arrested, (.'aptoin 
Kellett rosolved to make another attempt to conununieato with tho 
Enterprise, Captain CollinaoQ. He thereforo despatched away two 
parties ; one, under Lieutt^nant M(>cham, of tho Setolute, to the 
Princess Royal Islands, Prince of Wales' Strait; the other, undn 
Mr. Krabbe. of the Intrepid, to Mercy Bay. These parties started on 
the Krd April, 1854.* Their orders were to proe*«d together to the 
Sailor's Homo, Dealy Island, and from thence to the Hvst « iinl anJ 
across ISanka' Strait to Point Pel nr I'ape Euss.^1. Ihr,: lln-y «eiT 
to separate, the one for the Frincess £oyal Islands, the other for 
Mercy Bay. Proceeding to tlic west and north, they passed Cape 
Oillman, Byam Martin Island, and reached the Sailor's Home, Dealy 
Island, on the 12th. Tliey then continued on to Cape Providence, 
and crossed the strait. On the 25th they encamped off a low point 
at the entrance of a wide inlet, which they supposed to bo Cape 
Eusset. Here they parted, Mr. Krabbe for Mercy Bay, and Lieu- 
tenant Mechaiii for Prince of Wales' Strait. Supposing thia inlet to 
be the entrance to that strait, he proceeded down it ; but on the 
28th, having rea<Oicd the b<ittom, they discovered tbey were in error. 
Placing bis men on half allowance, bo retraced his steps to the north. 
It turned out they had been traversing ("ollinson'a Inlet, the land 
about here having been laid down too far to the eastward by fifty 
miles. Following the land, which now gradually trended round to 
the westward, they opened a. new inlet. This proved to be Prince of 
Wales' Strait (they wei-e on Point Peel), having lost five days in 
useless travelling. They now proceeded down the strait, and " on 

• Sa- Blue Hook, "Fiirtlipr Piipor* Relative lo R,'ciTit Arctic EIpcdilj(nl^ 
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the 4th May landed on the larger Princess Eoyal Island, and at the 
cairn found a document, stating that H.M.S. Enterprise, in August, 
1851, passed up the strait to Point Peel ; returned, and attempted to 
get to the north hj the west coast of Baring Island, but could only 
reach lat. 72^ 55' N.; that she ultimately wintered, 1851-52, in lat. 
7r 35' N., long. 117** 40' W. ; and that information of her subse- 
quent movements would be found on an islet (Samsey Island) in lat. 
7r 36' N., long. 119** W.'' Lieutenant Mecham now " started to 
the southward for further traces. . . On the 9th arrived at the 
islet," and "found records. . . These stated that the Enterprise's 
parties had visited Point Heame, on Melville Island, and had exam- 
ined the north and south shores of Prince Albert's Land. Upon her 
leaving this, the 27th August, 1852, Captain Collinson intended to 
pursue a channel between Wollaston and Prince Albert Land " 
(Prince Albert Sound). Having left records here, Lieutenant ISIe- 
cham resolved to retmm to the ship immediately. Depositing records 
and notices of his visit at Cape Bussel and on the south side of the 
strait, he crossed to Cape Providence, and arrived at Dealy Island on 
the 27th May. He there found orders from Captain Kellett, direct- 
ing him to proceed at once to Beechey Island, Captain Kellett liim- 
self having received orders from Sir Edward Belcher to abandon the 
Mesolute and Intrepid, Depositing his latest information he again 
started, passed Point Gillman, Cape Coekbum, Assistance Harbour, 
&c., &c. He arrived at Beechey Island, 12th June, having travelled 
1,157 geographical or 1,336 statute miles in 70 days, or deducting 8^ 
lost from various detentions, in 01^ days. 

Mr. Krabbe,* after parting (April 25t]i) with Lieutenant Mecham, 
was thrown out in his reckoning, the land being laid down too far to 
the eastward, the same as that officer had been; but, having made 
out Cape Eussel, he proceeded at once to the Bay of ^lercy, and 
arrived there May 5th. Finding everything undisturbed, having 
examined and farther secured the stores, he left the Investigator and 
Mercy Bay on the 11th, and arrived at Dealy Island IN Fay 26t]i. He 
there received orders to proceed direct to Beechey Island, for the 
same reasons as those given to Lieutenant Mecham, and started 
directly. He pursued a similar track to Lieutenant Mecham, and 
arrived June 13th; distance travelled, 8GG geographical =z 1,001 
statute miles. 

We had thought the previous travelling exploits of Conmiandcr 

* Sec Blue Book, *' Papers Relative to Recent Arctic KxpcdU iont«, 185r>," p. 1)6. 
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M'Cliutodi and Lieutenant Mecliam extraordinary-, and tlie a 
taking into consideration the rigour of the climate, the nature of Ibe 
country, and tbo GxceasivD weight per man, hut the journey of Lieu- 
tenunt Mecliam, juat noticed, eclipses them all ; it is 'H'ithout parallel 
in Arctic travel, whether we consider the diitanoe gone over or the 
time in which it was perlbrmed, and reflects the highest credit on 
that officer and his party. 

We now return to the Jietolute and Intrepid, during the abseoce 
of these parties. Cupt. Kellett had, under the orders of Sir Bdwanl 
Belcher, been compelled to abandon both veseels. Previous tu 
arranging for the departure of hts own crews, Capt. Kellott, with 
that liumane feeling so characteristic of him, prepared for the ctrnful 
removal of the luveetigators, now forced, a second time, t<> soek 
another home. Under Capt, M'Clurc, they were despatched, iu Ihiw 
divisions, on April 10th, 11th, and 14th, and arrived safely on bosril 
the Norlk Siar on the 23rd, 24th, and 27th following. . Both shipa 
having been put into perfect working order, ready for re-occupation, 
and every preparation made for the comfort of his men on their 
journeys, on May 15th, 1854, Capt. Kellett, with his gallant officers 
anil crews, abanjuut'ii llie Itenolv/i' and Tnlrrpid for Beechcv Island. 
Tlius were two i,'.>od ^liips «:,mii,'v.i, bill IKl- •' tUd liesolult^}' a? if in 
defiance of unfeeling ofhciai recklesBnesB, seems to have thought her- 
self worthy of a better fate ; and, averse to be got rid of in this igno- 
minious way, her spirit was nob to be laid. She submitted to be ice- 
bound, and to be wildly drifted with it ; but she ultimately broke 
from her fetters, and told to science the tale of her. drift ; she un- 
folded important desiderata — the velocity and direction of the Polar 
currents. She was rescued and restored to Englwid, and remains a 
monument of the deep sympathy which, forgetful of the paat, excited 
by a great and noble cause, may exist between two kindred nations.* 

Sad was the day to Capt. Kellett, and his excellent officers and 
crews, when the Resolute and Intrepid were abandoned ; they would 

* Tbe Beiotule, although dosortoil, wad not (o be nhollj lost ; drilling, ehe 
found her v»j down Barrovt's Strait, through Lancaster Sound into Baffin's Bij 
and DsTis" Straits, to near Cape Mercy, where she wm seen and taken poieeBsion 
ol bf an American nlialer, and earned into Sew London, Conneeticut. She wai 
purchased, refitted, and reatorvd to her originnl stale, by the Aaierican GoTemment, 
and sent lo England under llio command of Capt. Hart stein, U.S.H. ; and by Iiini 
presenlod, December I6II1, 1856, in the name of the American people, to Victoria, 
En^jland'a Queen. Tliis noble aot finds \i» too poor in vrords adequately lo 
acknou' ledge, Graccfiii and yet glorious, it commands our highest admiration, 
^ratitiidc, and jiraise. May it never be rorgollen i 
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gladly have remained out yet another year. It was Capt. Kellett's 
intention to have examined Peel Sound, and also to have filled up 
the space between Lieutenant (now Capt.) S. Osbom's and Lieute- 
nant Wynniatt's farthest in Melville Sound. This latter would, we 
think, have yielded to him far more knowledge of the position and 
fete of our unfortunate countrymen than we fear we shall ever 
obtain now (our reasons for thinking so will be again reverted to) , 
but it was not permitted; to abandon were his orders. Capt. 
Kellett and his gallant fellows all arrived in safety on board the 
North Star, May 28, 1854. Subsequently, on August 26th they 
were joined, as has been noticed, by Sir Edward Belcher and the 
officers and crews of the Assistance and Pioneer, also abandoned. 
The destruction of this expedition was now complete, and never was 
there a more wanton sacrifice. These ships had been commissioned 
for a particular and a sacred purpose ; the country had willingly gone 
into greater expense in their equipment than had ever been gone into 
before for similar objects, yet with these goodly ships, their country's 
pride! in perfect order and efficiency, with the purpose of their mis- 
sion only partly completed, under the hateful influence of a vacillating, 
mean, unworthy policy, they are peremptorily ordered to be with- 
drawn from the scene and object of their mission, or to be abandoned 
at once on the spot, and with them all further search for our missing 
countrjrmen. All the officers and crews of this expedition being 
now assembled on board the North Star, that ship was directed to 
England; but, fortunately, the Phoenix, Capt. Inglefield, with tlie 
Talbot, hove in sight the same day. The North Star was now relieved 
of part of the officers and crews, which were distributed amongst tlie 
various ships. This done, the Phoenix, North Star, and Talbot sailed 
for England. The former arrived at Cork, as already noticed, on 
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matt minato fitei to pruvo that the Erebtu Bud Terror ever ascended 
it, or Jones's or Smith's SoudcIb, or even tlie north at all. All beode 
was the work i.>l' dn'nmy visionaries, or benevolent euthuAtasto; 
kindly meant, hut full of oiror. Aa to the weetern diviaiou, it (as wt 
have said before) Imd just a chance of hope, wliich hope rested solelj 
on the BuppoBltioD thtit, barred frou the south, but having made 
large westing, Franklin bad ascended to the north by Byam Martin's 
or Austin's Chauriel ; still, as these channels hod already been 
searched by Austin's parties, IcHS, cuusie<juenlly, wae tlie hope that 
flickered over them of auoceaB. AVe liave alway§ thought that the 
absence of despatchcB at Parry's Sandstone was pretty good negative 
evidence that he had never been hereabout. The search of the north of 
the Parry lalanila by Uicharda and Oabom, and of the entire circuit 
of Melville laland, with all the new islands to tlio north and wart 
(Prince Patrick's Liuid, &c.), and the ehanock betweeu them by 
M'Clintock and Jlecham, all went to ect at rest the thought that 
Franklin hod ever attempted a northern route at all. Thus far u 
regards the nort h : where, then, could wc look far him ? Then waa 
but one place, and tliat ia MelvUte Sound. This, then, abould have 
been searched. Is it not etrange that Imagination never wandered 
here ? particularly as seeing that the £rebut and Terrw were ordered 
to pass through it in a eouth-west direction. Did she shrink from 
the horrors and emharraBamenta with which it had become invested ? 
If these were t}i(ni|;lit really to oiiat, the greater reason was there 
that more stringent eirort should be made m this direction. It was. 
in the absence of iuformhtion, the only certain and true path, whiUt 
to the north all was a myth and aithout the plan, or at best, onlj 
secondary to it. The persevering efforts of these travelling parties 
destroyed the niyth; but, alas! in seeking its destruction, Franklin 
and his gallant ouinpaiiions were forsaken. They may have perished, 
too! But all tiiis might have been foretold by any reasonable 
being, taking thu original plan and I'lMuliliu's Imtructiuug fur hk 
guide, until they were superseded by other equally certain and truth- 
ful information, that he had changed bis views, and with them his 
intentions and movements. The existence of a Polynia to the north 
of the Parry Islands would, we thought, be fully tested by this espe- 
dition ; for, as Fraukliii was said to have passed up Wellington 
Channel and by the sea of Penny to the north-west, this expe- 
dition being espresaly fitted out to follow him, the Polynia thus pre- 
sumed to exist must have been crossed ; but it seems that no attempt 
was possible in that direction. The observations made between lat. 
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77* and 78° rather check the fervour in favour of an open sea ; but 
really we do not see, in the conditions it presented, aught that should 
lead to the conclusion that a Polynia does not exist i/et farther to the 
north ; again, there was only the experience of one season. That an 
extensive Polar ocean, partially open even in winter, does exist to 
the westward, north of Prince Patrick's Land and the Polynia Islands, 
is not disproved. That a general easterly current prevails, there is 
no doubt. It may be deflected to the north or south, as the case 
might be, by the interposition of land ; but, when free, would still 
run to the eastward. The enormous masses of ice, pressed up on the 
western sides of Baring Island, Prince Patrick's Land, and the Polynia 
Islands, all attest this fact; it may be traced in the old ice, along 
the northern shores of Comwallis Island, in the ice-blocked passage 
leading into Jones's Sound, in Queen's and Wellington Channels, and 
Banks' Strait ; all these furnish abundant evidence of the prevailing 
influence of this easterly current. This current must clear, to a cer- 
tain degree, the Polar Ocean of its ices ; and this, with the warmth of 
summer, and the increase of warmth in proceeding westerly ("no 
matter from what cause," remarks Sir Edward Parry), must add to 
the probability of a " wide, immeasurable ocean," or Polyuia. Science 
was, as usual, benefited by the contributions of this expedition, espe- 
cially geography : the new discoveries were extensive and interesting, 
being in so very high a latitude ; to these are added valuable remarks 
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scarcely likel; to obtain euScient continuoos food by huntiDg any- 
where, but in widely separated anudl onee their chance* are greattr. 
Again, all rocka are not lavourable to vegetation ; and where vegeta- 
tion does not exiat animals cannot. Succeas or noii-Buceeea in hunt- 
ing no doubt influences the feelingi ; indeed, we fancy we detect it 
in the tone of the correspondence of these extreme divLBioas ; the one 
seema morbid and despondent, the other cheerful, even gay and 
hopeful. 

We notice with great pleaaure haw highly Sir Edwwd Belcher and 
his able second, Cnpt. Ecllett, epeak of their gallant ofEcers and 
crews; eapetnally, too, is M. de Bray, of the French Imperial Navy. 
mentioned by Capt. Kellott. This is very gratilying. The usual 
kindly, patient bearing of one towardu the other is aa conspicuous is 
this expedition aa it was in Austin'a^ — botweou tlie officers and tke 
men, and the men with each other. The cause in which they were 
engaged seema to have united and bound them together in one Holy 
League : all did their doty. 

In concluding, vte cannot but eipresa our regret that one ship and 
a tender was not left out for another year to complete the search of 
all weet and south of the meridian of Beechey Island. "We mean, to 
complete the thorough examination of Melville and Peel's Sounds. 
Peel'B Sound, tee think, is closed to the southward (see anifi), aud 
if 80, it would hart- told of Ihc greater neceieilt/ for the rigid cjo- 
mination of MehiUf Sound ; fur the question would then naturally 
recur. Where did Itac's drifting fragnienta come from, if not through 
it ? The answer could only be, From Melville Sound. If open, and 
found to be continuous with Victoria Strait, more important reliquip 
would have rewarded the explorers. At any rate, by it the bottom of 
]t[elville Sound couJd quite as readily have been, approached by a ttrail 
(tehich we have no dtjubl exiils.for reasons which we shall give anon), 
as htf Cape Wali-er. These completed, the search for Franklin and 
his crews wcat of Beechey Island must then have been considered 
finished ; which it cannot now, whatever the conclusions of the Ad- 
miralty. We wonder the necessity for the complete eiamination of 
Melville and Peel Sounds did not occur to a talented officer like Sir 
Edward Belcher. It may be said that his orders were peremplor}- 
for the withdrawal of the whole of the ships: still we think be had a 
discretionary power given to him ; on this he s^bould have acted : but 
he betrayed too much anxiety for despati-Jics and orders. On the 
other hand, the Admiralty, enf^erly desirous to give up ;dl further 
search for the unfortunate Franklin, so well hedged him round with 
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theniy that he feared the responBibilitj of abandoning the ships less than 
he did the displeasure he might incur by keeping a part out another 
year, retaining them to complete the search. Again, in all this he 
seema to have consulted alone his own will, without reference to his 
efficient second. The ships were abandoned, and, altogether, fiailure 
and loss were on every side. The wisdom of our country did not 
shine this year ; happily, the obscurity was only partial, but, partial 
as it was, it dimmed the glory of British Arctic achievements. Thus 
ended what has been anomalously called, " The Last of the Arctic 
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tell of the knighting of Capt.S. Le M. M'Clure, of his promotiait and 
iflward, of the promotions of the officers, and of the rewards to tbe 
deseiring Inveatigntore. Sir Robert, in b. letter to the Admiraltj, 
dated November 14, 1854," in cipressing " his most grateful acknow- 
ledgmeota " fur his own promotion, and " for the favour and kindneM" 
he " has at all timea met while soliciting their Lordships to view thv 
service* of the officers and crew of H.M.8. Invettigator in a fiirour- 
able light," Bavs tlie promotions and rewards " have left " him " n* 
thing &rther to ask, or their l.ordehips to grant." All this is good, 
and is as it should be in a great and glorious country like our own; 
but there is jet a name that seems not to have obtained that notice 
it so pre-eminoutly deserves ; we aDude to Capt. Henry Kellett, C.B., 
of H.M.S. Stuolufr. It should be remembered that this distinguiBhed 
ofScer and good man was, under proridence, the deliverer of Capt. 
M'0ure and the officers and crew of the Incettigator, for he eitri- 
cated them at a time when hia aid was most needed, and without 
which, want, aicknesa, and death might have been theirs. Capt. 
Kellett had eeen long and done good service in Arctic research, and 
would have done honour to knighthood. Surely with such merit, 
such a man in bucIi a snered c^uae, and on auch a great natioiial 
question, shouiti liavc hud a special recognition. 

We have said there was much joyful feeling on the arrival of the 
discoverer of the North- Weat Pasaage. Alas ! there was, too, the 
wail of sorrow, with Btreaming eyes, that " would not be comforted 
because they arc not;" the long-missing Franklin and his gallant 
band are still away, their fate atill shrouded o'er in mystery. 

Did the unhappy Franklin and his hapless crews discover the 
Kortli-Weat Paasage ? We may revert to this question again. 

October 22iid, 1854, very itnportaut inteUigence was received at 
the Admiralty from the celebrated Arctic traveller. Dr. Hae ; the 
substance of which may bo given as follows : — Dr. Eae had been sent 
to the north, ill 1853, to complete certain surveys; amongst others, 
the west coast of Boothia, from the Castor and Pollus Eiver to 
Bellot'a Strait. Having wintered ou the North Pole Eiver, Repulse 
Bay, he started on Ularch lUst, 1S54, We shall now follow hii letter 
to the Admiralty, diifed Repulse Baj Julj 29th lSo4 t— Durmg 
my journey over the iee and anow this iprmg with the vitw of com 
pletiug tlie survey of the west coast of Biothii I met with Esqui 

• Sec Blue Book, "FurduT PnjH.is Itdiiti t lloR>« t Awtic Eipcdil n' 
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maiix in Pelly Bay, firom one of whom 1 learnt that a party of * white 
men ' (Kabloonans) had perished from want of food some distance 
to the westward, and not far beyond a large river containing many 
falls and rapids." " Subsequently, further particulars were received, 
and a number of articles purchased, which places the fate of a portion 
(if not of all) of the then survivors of Sir John Franklin's long-lost 
party beyond a doubt ; a fate as terrible as the imagination can con- 
ceive." The substance of the information obtained at various times, 
and from various sources, was as follows: — "In the spring, four 
winters past (spring, 1850), a party of * white men,' amounting to 
about forty, were seen travelling southwards over the ice, and drag- 
ging a boat with them, by some Esquimaux who were killing seals 
near the north shore of King William's Land (which is a large 
island). None of the party could speak the Esquimaux language 
intelligibly, but by signs the natives were made to understand that 
their ship or ships had been crushed by ice, and that they were now 
going where they expected to find deer to shoot. From the appear- 
ance of the men, all of whom, except one officer, looked thin, they 
were then supposed to be getting short of provisions, and purchased 
a small seal from the natives. At a later date, the same season, but 
previous to the breaking up of the ice, the bodies of some thirty 
persons were discovered on the continent, and five on an island near 
it, about a long day's journey to the north-west of a large stream, 
which can be no other than Back's Great Fish River (named by the 
Esquimaux Oot-Koo-hi-ca-lik), as its description, and that of the low 
shore in the neighbourhood of Point Ogle and Montreal Island, 
agrees exactly with that of Sir G-eorge Back. Some of tlie bodies 
had been buried (probably those of the first victims of famine) ; some 
were in a tent or tents, others under a boat, which had been turned 
over to form a shelter, and some lay scattered about in different 
directions. Of those found on the island one was supposed to have 
been an ofiBcer, as he had a telescope strapped over his shoulders, and 
his double-barrelled gun lay beneath him. From the mutilated 
state of many of the corpses, and the contents of the kettles, it is 
evident that our ^Tetched countrymen had been driven to the last 
resource — cannibalism — as a means of prolonging existence. Tlierc 
appears to have been an abundant stock of ammunition, as the powder 
was emptied in a heap on the ground, by the natives, out of the kegs 
or cases containing it, and a quantity of ball and shot was found 
below high water mark, having probably been left on the ice close to 
the beach. There must have been a number of watches, compasses, 
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teleecopeB, gluts (several doublo-b&rrelled, &e.), all of which a 
to have been broken up, as I saw pieoea of thioe difler^it ariidea I 
with the Esquimaux, oad, together with some silver spooiu and toAt, 
puTchH.Bed as miLny m I could get. A list of the most Lmpartuat of 
these I enclose, with e, rough sketch of the crests and initials cia the 
forks and spoons."* We need not enumerate the articles, but one 
of them bore the lamented Franklin's name, and othuni bekmgwi to 
CroKier, Qore, Ac., &c. " None of the Esquimaux had seen ' whit**.' 
nor had they ever been at the place where tbe bodies were found, 
but had their iuforraatioa trom those who had bccu there, and who 
had seen tbe party whea travelling." This lett«r agrees gubstan- 
tially with Dr. Kae's more detailed Eeport to the Hudson's Bav 
Company, dated, Tork Factory, September 1st, 1854. t It is then- 
added, " A few of tbe unfortunate men must have survit ed until the 
arrival of the wild fowl (say until the end of May), as shots were 
heard, and fresh bones and the feathers of geeae were noticed near 
the scene of the sad event ; " and " from what I could leara, there is 
BO reason to suspect that any violence had been offered to tbe suffcrerts 
by the natives." After parting with the natives at Pelly Bay, Dr. 
£ae proceeded across the land in a westerly direction, pMoed s lirer, 
the Becher, which falls into the west side of Pelly Bay, and soon 
after, another river, running seaward, westward, named after Sir B. I. 
Miirchison, President of the Hoyal Geographical Society. He theu 
went on to the Castor and Pollux Eiver; and, after the fruitless 
search of a pillar near it for some document, he crossed Inglia and 
Shepherd Bays to Cape Coiville, where the coast turns sharply to the 
north. Following it they came to Point de la Guiche ; from there lie 
sent a man on to Balfour Bay. This was his extreme northern limit 
on Boolhia Isthmus. Being detained four days by fog, and seeing 
there was no chance of completing the survey bt'twecn the magnetic 
pole and llcjlot Strait, Dr. Itae, Way titli, resolved to return, which 
ho did by Pelly Bay, setting the disputed question, as to a passage 
west out of the head of tliat bay, at rest.J Crossmg Simpson's 

' Tliusc relics of (lie Uiiicntod Franklin and hia unfortunate compsmoDS ue now 
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Peninsula, he reached Committee Bay, and then followed his outward 
track, by Bae Isthmus, to Eepulse Bay, and on to York Factory, 
where he arrived, August 31, 1854. " It was at their winter quarters, 
between May and August," Dr. Eae says, "I had opportunities of 
questioning the Esquimaux regarding the information which I had 
already obtained of the party of whites, who had perished of starva- 
tion, and eliciting the particulars connected with that sad event, the 
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WiUiam'i Land. Otttf^r^, njni'i, tiasprt-w! that it was n rctresting 
party from the shijw. nl..iu.l.Hir.l i.. i]„- m.rlli uf Wcllin-toii Cl.iuind. 
Let it be remembered, there was not, nor is, a spaik of eridance to 
prove either opinion ; aa nana!, thej are lomij ooDJeotaraL We 
will now endeavour to clear the mystery, — fiir tajnterf it iwUj »,— 
that this party should be found in such aa unexpected quarter, a 
quarter which we have already argued, in noticing Dr. King's pUn 
of search by the Great Fish Siver (see p. Bl), which no loU eating 
party would attempt, unleoa baired out from the ttmtk and toatt ly 
the exiatenee of land then vnknoioH, omd Jbreed to ihe toiMtBard and 
eatlicard by some passage or strait or practieaUe lonte, abo thai 
unknown, in that direction, llie only facilities for eec^>e it offered 
was the supposed passage between Back's Biver and the bottom of 
Prince Begent's Lilet, on to Fury Beach, or perh^ia by Bepnlae 
Bay,* or Wager Julet, nearer routes to the Hndstrn's Bay Company's 
stations in Hudson's Bay. That any par^ would attempt to get 
Bouth by the obstacle-beset Great Ush Biver we tMuk most 
improbable. 

But let us now inquire teH^^er PmFs Sound offen a paaaagejor 
liipg to the muthtoard, and by Tieioria Strait to the north qf King 
WiUiam^g Land T We think not. Our attention was first tilled to 
thia subject in 1851, by Lieutenant Browne (of Austin and Omma- 
uey's Eipeilitiou), who explored the western side of Peel's Sound to 
lat. 72° 4Sf N., long. 90" 40* W. That ofBcer pronounces it ae his 
impression that it is mostly frozen solid to the bottom, and therefore 
is rarely, if ever, open to navigation (see ante, pp. 82 — 84). Our 
nest authorities are still nioro conclusive. Kennedy and Bellot, in 
crossing from IJellot's Strait to I'rinco of Wales' Land, on the spot, 
lot/i pofiilierlff iiffirm they sate the land continuous from 2^orlh 
Somerset round by the north to that tcestem (Prince of Wales') land 
(ace ante, p. 261). Besides these, our notice has been called to 
another fact by Alexander G. i'iiidlay, Esq., P.E.G.S. The Union 
Mountains, soeu to the westward from Crcsswell Bay by the Bosses 
in 1829, occupy the site of this supposed continuation of Victoria 
Strait with Peel's Sound. Sidelong to these we may asli, How is it 
that tlie current which sets easterly along the shores of America 
from Beliriug's Strait is not found in Lease's Strait ? If Peel Sound 
were open, it would continue its course to tlie eastward and north 
through tliat sound to ilarruw'a Sfrait. I'roui aU tliesc authorities. 
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we are bound to come to the conclusion that no passage exists ; in 
short, JPeel Sound is a sound, and not a strait.* We must therefore 
look elsewhere for a passage for the ships, if they did get down on 
the north side of King William's Land. By referring to a map, it 
will be seen that no other known passage exists but Bellofs Strait, 
and it is impossible to believe that the ships ca/tne doum Regenfs 
Inlet, and passing through Belhfs Strait (supposing it navigable), 
arrived at King William^ s Land, without calling at Furg Beach' 
The same may be said of a retreating party from them. It is equally 
unlikely that, having reached there, they would depart without leav- 
ing a notice of their future intentions. We are compelled, then, to 
the opinion that the MreJms and Terror never entered that sea, or 
supposed strait, lying to the north of King William's Land, and 
extending to the bottom of Peel Soimd, by Feel Sound or Ballot's 
Strait. Again, looking at this party as a retreating party, after 
having abandoned their ships, as some say, in Wellington Channel, 
it certainly is not impossible that, after crossing Barrow's Strait, 
they could find their way down Peel Sound and Victoria Strait to 
King William's Land, Montreal Island, and the adjacent continent. 
But why ? Por what reason adopt this route ? A distressed party 
seeking relief would take the nearest, the most direct course to 
obtain it, Assiuning them, then, to have started from the Welling- 
ton Channel, their first object would be to reach Pury Beach and 
the stores which they knew were to be obtained there ; and to accom- 
plish this, it would be far more easy to diverge a little to the east- 
ward to Port Leopold, than to take the more circuitous westerly 
course down Peel Sound, to arrive at the same object. To sup])08e 
that they, being ia distress, and within 140 or 150 miles of Fury 
Beach, and the relief its stores oflered them, that they would, 
regardless of these stores, pass down Peel Sound to King William's 
Land, and on to Montreal Island, about 450 or 500 miles, trusting 
to the imcertain supplies of Back's River and its vicinity, is mon- 
strous. Equally so is the idea that, having reached Fury Beach by 
Peel Sound, and having obtained temporary relief from there, that 
they returned by the way they came, and went on to King William's 
Land. Once at Fury Beach, they were far more likely to have 
adopted the plan of Sir John Ross, and endeavoiu*ed to get to Pond's 
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Bay, and aid from the whalers, or, fiuling that^ to reach tiie Dam 
settlements, than any other ; bat, evea asaammg tiiej pzefened 
attempt to obtain relief bj the Hudson's Baj Companj'i settlemen 
their chances of reaching them and obtaining it by going doi 
Eegent's Inlet were quite as good as by Peel Eknmd, and by t 
supposed continuation of it with Victoria Strait to King WilUao 
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passed in that direction but theirs. The former is so improbable, 
not to saj impossible, that we may at once dismiss it ; and the latter 
is scarcely less so. Again, assuming the possibility of the latter, it 
implies that Franklin got to the westward, at least of PeeVs Sound, 
which is not admitted by those who think he went to the north by 
Wellington Channel ; at any rate, it is only just probable, if he was 
enabled to get to the westward, and Peel Sottnd was not closed : but 
we have shown that it is closed, that it has no communication with 
Victoria Strait, and consequently none with Parker Bay. Nor can 
these fragments be traced to Kennedy and BeUot, or to the Hudson's 
Bay Company, as they bear the Government mark. May they not 
have been dropped by the party in attempting to escape southward 
by King "William's Land and Back's Biver ? They may have been. 
Their origin, then, must be identified with the primary source or 
starting-point, and movements of that party. This, we have shown, 
was not from the north by Peel Sound. Whence then ? There can 
be but oite conclusion, which is, that there must be a passage or 
strait leading to the westward from Victoria Strait, and communi- 
cating with Melville Sound. We have long thought so : the same 
opinion has been (though but lately) surmised by others ; but from 
all we can learn, it is not based upon any positive grounds, but rests 
merely on the fact of there being a blank on our maps. A blank 
occurs between the Prince of Wales' and Victoria Lands, and there- 
fore it may be a strait. It rested, in short, merely on conjecture, 
that curse of Arctic conclusions. That a channel or strait exists 
running in a north-west and south-east direction from between Rae's 
Pelly Point and the southern coast of Prince of Wales' Land, on the 
south-east side, and Osbom and Wynniatt's farthest on the north- 
west, we have no doubt. The southerly and south-easterly set of the 
current from Banks' Strait, so often referred to, goes strongly to 
prove this ; for if Melville Sound were closed^ this set ivould sweep 
round the bottam of the sound, and would clear it of its ices, which 
we know it never has been observed to do. It is clear, then, there 
must be some operating cause arresting it there ; it can only be 
accounted for by presuming the existence of an outlet at or near the 
bottom, diverting the general easterly current in a southerlg direction, 
bringing down and tilling the sound with ice from the north-west, 
and thereby preventing its being di'ifted or emptied into Barrow's 
Strait. We are aware of the low, shallow nature of the coast, with 
its old ice, visited by Capt. Ommaney, on the east side of Melville 
Sound, and the bar it would offer to the free drift of the ice masses ; 
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but no outward drift would occur until Melyillo Sound was choked; 
the whole pressure would then comf on this ooBst from the north- 
west, and il' loaded, the oiitBide ice would float, imder the influence of 
the easterly current, into and down Barrow's Strait. Butthie would 
be only the surplus or eiceaa after Melyille Sound was filled up, 
or that whioli might be detached by an occaaional irregular breaking 
up of the Ado on the imter or northern tiiurgiii. But we haye 
arrived at the couclusion that a atnit exiats here &am other and 
more positive reaaona — the combinatioii of a succeaaifsi of &dbB, tint 
have had their origin in an inquiry as to the aouroe wheaea tiie flood 
tide comes that flows down the sonth-eaatem hee of Tietoru JJand, 
through Tictoria Strait and Deaae'a Strait, into Coronation Oulf. 
Our attention waa first called to Una subject by an observation of Sir 
John Bichardaon's. In his Beport to the Admiral^, 1848t <rf his 
proceedings on his boat voyage between the Mackeniie and Gopper> 
mine Bivers, he says :' — " The flood tide . . which runa in Dol- 
phin and Union Straits . . comes &om the eastwAd out of 
Coronation Qulf, and must flow primarily down the opening between 
Victoria and Wolltuton Zandt, or by the one between Victoria Lomi 
and Boothia, being the only two communications between Coronatiim 
Qulf and Lancaster Sound. Again,t Mr. Thomas Simpson, 

who was an acute obBcrvcr, remarked that the flood tide brought 
much ice into Coronation Gulf round the west end of Victoria Land, 
and facts collected on three visits which I have made to that gulf, 
lead me to concur with him." This view of Sir John's, in which Mr. 
Thomas Simpson aeema to have joined, that a pnesage existed between 
WoJlaaton and Victoria Lands, was afterwards found to be incorrect, 
as Ur. Eae proved these lands to be continuous ; but the Jiood tide 
itill came from the eagtirard, and ice confined to watch it. At latt if 
became a source of great interest to us, especially in connection with 
our views, noticed in 1850, We were aware that Dr. Eae had, in 
1847, set at rest in the negative the question of a communication 
between Back's Eivor and Eegont's Inlet, and consequently that it 
(the flood) could not come from there, and therefore that we must 
look more toward Peel Sound for its origin. Dr. Eae, ia 1851, 
coaating along the south-eastern side of Victoria Land, observed it 
as stiU coming from tJie east to Macready Point. The land then 

• See Parliiimenlarj Faiiers, IHli), Ko, 07, p. 3 ; also, Blue Books, 1B50, Ko. 
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changed its trending to the northward, and the flood wets now found 
to come from the north. He traced it as far as Cape Alfred : drift- 
wood totu found along this coast. The same year Lieutenant Browne's 
exploration of the west side of Peel Sound led us to doubt the exist- 
ence of a passage to the southward through that sound. These 
doubts were confirmed (as we have already noticed) by Kennedy 
and BeUot in 1852, as they both assert they saw the land continuous 
all round to the north of them, thus proving that no passage existed 
by Peel Sound. The new discovery of BeUot's Strait opening from 
the eastward into this space, or Victoria Strait, we cannot regard as 
of sufficient importance in any way to influence this flood tide, from 
its narrowness ; indeed, we may say, seeing how Peel Sound becomes 
narrowed by the numerous islands in it, and the contraction of its 
opposite shores at the bottom, that even supposing it to have a 
passage or passages between them, they are so insignificant, as not 
to afford space for the flow of so vast a body of water as would be 
necessary to produce a flood tide over so extended an area as that 
included within the limits we have indicated, however great its depth 
might be. 

The result of this interesting inquiry was a confirmed belief that 
a strait must exist between Osborn and Wynniatt's farthest, extend- 
ing to the south-east in the direction of Pelly Point. Having shown 
the impossibility of Franklin in his ships penetrating to the south- 
ward through Peel's Sound, and also the extreme improbability of this 
distressed travelling party adopting, from the north side of Barrow's 
Strait, the route by Peel's Sound, when relief could be more readily 
obtained by Port Leopold at Fury Beach, or vid Kegent's Inlet from 
the Hudson's Bay Company's stations in Hudson's Bay ; — having 
given proof of the existence of a strait coinmuriicating with Melville 
Sound — that sound or space to which Sir John Franklin was so spe- 
cially ordered, — there can be but one reply to the question, Where 
did they come from ? which is, Theg caine hy this strait from the 
crushed or ice-locked Erebus and Terror in Melville Sound. These 
men were forced in a south-east direction hy the trending of the land and 
the direction of the strait. It should also be remembered, that when 
Franklin sailed, the western limits of North Somerset and Boothia 
Felix to Cape Nicolai were unknown ; they might be assumed by 
him to extend to, i.e., be continuous with, Cape Walker, and there- 
fore impracticable to a party travelling with a heavy boat. That 
there was design in their retreat is seen in their desire to avoid land, 
by seeking a passage between Victoria and Kini]; William's Lands, 
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and rejecting the strait of Jain<>B Bow, no doubt feart'ul it might tuni 
out a ci«We-»oc, tbe bottom of Poetoss Bay not having been examined 
in 1845. Adopting the knoim route, they passed through Simpson's 
Strait to tie entrance of Back'a Eirer. Their ulterior object n-aa to 
reach Begent'e Inlet by the passage then eupposed to exist between 
Back'a Biver and it, and to ascend it to the stores at Fury Beach, or tn 
endeavour to moke their way across to Bepulae Bay or Wager Inlet 
to the Hudson's Bay Company's settlementB on that bay ; but certaioly 
it was not their intention to attempt to get south by Back's Riv«r; 
ita dangers, deiay», and want of animal life were well known to 
Franklin, and tlierefore to be avoided. Hence it is we find this unfor- 
tunate party in thla most uneipected direction. We cannot conceive 
tliese forloi-n men to have come from any great distance, from tbe 
early period of tbe year— April — when they were first seen by the 
Eequimaui on King William's Land, unless we suppose them to 
have wintered at some intermediate spot between tbe laat named 
land and their ships, which seems scarcely probable in such a climate, 
with only tbe shelter of their tents and boat ; and yet, when we con- 
eider that the ships are scarcely likely to have been destroyed in the 
winter, when the ice is fiied and solid, and that it does not break up 
80 early aa April, we are inevitably led to the miii-lusion that they 
did winter, 1S49-50, en route, and that the catastrophe, if it did 
occur, must have befallen them certainly not later than the summer 
or autumn of 1819 ; or if this conclusion is not deemed Batiafactoiy, 
the only question that remains — and it forcea itself upon us— is. 
Were the ships enabled to get well down on the western aide of 
Melville Sound, and within the fatal influence of that southerly and 
easterly current so often spoken of, aud on by the strait which we 
have proved exists between that sound aud the Victoria Strait, and 
so on to the north of King William's Land, and there have been 
wrecked or run ovt'r by the ice ? We can scarcely realize the idea; 
for, had such been the case, there would have been stronger ei-idence 
of the fact in a larger amount of drifting materials from the ships, 
which would not have fscaped the searching eye of Dr. Ejie in 1851, 
And yet it seems probable ; for as we have shown, there is not a 
doubt but that tlie strait we have indicated osists, and only through it 
could they have come. Still it looks so like over-taxing tbe credulity 
of our readers, that we dare not positively assert it ; but if not by it, 
whcui'C did they come ? The mm, rejecting the stores at Fvrg Beach,* 

• If has lipen sni.l Hint then- nro no siii.plk'B ,.l F.in- Itcnch, nml lliat FranUm 
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and at the risk of their lives taking the longer route, with the 
chances of the precarious animal life of Back's Biver, might come 
down Peel's Sound, hut the ships certainly could not. For ourselves, 
we do not helieve they came from the north by Wellington Channel, 
tat we haye no evidence that that channel was ever attempted by 
Franklin, but we do believe they came from the westward — from 
Melville Sound. 

As we have said, it would be impossible for us to enter upon the 
violent controversy that ensued after the arrival of these relies and 
its disastrous report. Dr. Bae's conduct was most severely arraigned, 
and we think not always with justice. It seems to have been forgot- 
ten that Dr. Bae was sent by the Hudson's Bay Company on a special 
expedition, which he himself had planned, not for the search of 
Franklin, but for the survey of the west coast of Boothia, and he was 
as much amenable to that Company as the commander of any naval 
expedition to the Admiralty. His character, too, was as much 
involved in the successful completion of it as any naval officer's 
would be under similar circumstances. Again, he was a tried, truthful, 
and successful traveller, and his antecedents ought to have obtained for 
him some consideration. It should also have been remembered that 
he had already contributed his share towards developin<jj the mystery 
hanging over the fate of the JSrehus and Terror ; he had furnished 
a clue in 1851, in which was involved the direction which Franklin 
took after leaving Beechey Island. That the importance of this clue 
was not duly weighed, or, if weighed, was not appreciated or under- 
stood by the Admiralty, was no fault of his, but certainly was greatly 
to their discredit — hut conjecture ruled at that time. However, it ill 
became those who had failed in all directions to trace Frauklin, to 
find fault with one who had so energetically and so successfully dis- 
covered the only traces (excepting those at Beechey Island) that wero 
of any value in guiding us to the position and the knowledge of the fate 
of the unfortunate Franklin Expedition. Carefully looking over tlu? 
Report, as given by Dr. llae, we can only see in it a simple narrati\ e of 
what he heard and obtained at various times and places, as he could 
get it, from the Esquimaux. But as to the miserable fate of our uu for- 
tunate countrymen, we must confess we find it impossible to believe tlmt 
they perished from starvation. They had already communicatetl, and 



was aware of it : this is not fact. It is true part arc smiil to have boon i-lclcii by 
a ras^^allj Peterhead or other whaler; still, when Kennedy and Hellot wimv then* 
in March, 1853, they are described as in considerable (juaul it y and in excillfnt 
preservation. 
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oblainod Bom'^ tvaW flrali from the EBquitnaui ; nnil it in Hacli <1n-|> 
distress from Imngpr, w* think they wDulit have obtaitutil eulfirimt, 
not only for thuir present exigendes, but nl#o a store for futurr, or 
nt leut until the srosriti wiu> mom itdrnneml, or thf^ mould han 
atnycd with mid piilUvatod a good fecltDR with them. That tlii^ did 
not die of starvation is furtlipr uridcncfd in the imuonaiimeJ (wutvnt« 
of their kettles, which, however revolting ns food, and still hanJM- fu 
believe, would Btill have preaorvod life. Nor can wc imnfjine thnm to 
have died of siekniwa ; the fnet of their beint; able to drng tUwr h.-att 
boat from the north ahore of JCing William's Land to the immth of 
the Great I-'iali Kiver Ijetwei-n April and May is pond proof tliev 
were not bo prostrated by diiieaee, no debilitated, as to bo unable to 
proceed farther. We fear there ia too much reason to sospeict trcn- 
cberj- ; the scattered and mutilated atAto of the bmlies — the position 
of the tall, fitoxtt, middle-aged oilieer, lyint; with his gun uD<lonieatJi 
him, mth hie teleaeope strapped acmes his shoulders — do not iadiont« 
a calm death ; rather that he was struck down, iinawtuv of tlio coming 
blow. j\Jtogether, theae are not the probable conditions in which wi- 
ahould expect to find a body of starved or scurvy-etriekcn men. All 
these, thou, li'ud u» to iiifrr treachery and violence. Then, ai.>aiii. 
"there waw a -rc^il ulijirll-.n (In (Ik- I'ellv Hiiy Esquiniani) to our 
travelling across the country in a westerly direction;" there was the 
desire "to puzzle the interpreter and mialead na," aaya Dr. Bae; 
then the attempted escape of the interpreter himself — these, and 
their thievish propensities, &e., all contribute to create suapidoo 
that our forlorn countrymen were the victima of surprise and foul 
play. Nnr should this greatly aatoniah us, when we consider the 
habits aud wants of the Esquimaux, and the seductive power of the 
cnonnouB wealth (to them) that lay before them, in the boat, wood 
and iron, tools, &c., guarded only by men half starved and weak from 
overwrought exertion, of which they wore fully awnre. Might there 
not be, too, the recollection of former spilling of blood?" Let it not 
be supposed, from what we have said, that we would impugn the 
Report of Dr. Hae. We believe him to be truthful ; but we do guet- 
tion the sincerity, at muck ns tre do the hanesti/, of the Egquimaux. 
We cannot bi'lieve tlint forty men, asBisting themselves and aided by 
the good feeling of a friendly Iribe of Esquimaux, would all, within 
barely two montlis, be ninnbercd with the dead. We know how temp- 
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itkm excites to the wont feelings and crimes the civilised maii. 
Coir much stronger must it influence the wild passions of the untu- 
Oired saTagel 

The Lords of the Admirally at this time seem to have laboured 
inder considerable anxiety regarding the safety of Captain Collinson, 
f the Enterprise^ now more than three years absent, and they, in a 
stter (24th October, 1854)* to the Hudson's Bay Company, in ex- 
lessing '' their high wpproval of the services of Dr. Bae, who has set 
t rest the unfortunate fate of Sir John Pranklin and his party," 
dd, ** that it is by no means improbable that that officer (Captain 
loQinson) may be compelled to abandon his ship, and endeavour to 
ladi the Mackenzie." They therefore request ''the Company to 
ike such further steps for their safety as they may deem necessary 
ywards . . insuring the necessary supplies*," and their Lord* 
tiips do not seem to have been quite satisfied as to the truth of the 
id account given by the Esquimaux to Dr. Bae. At the request of 
ir F. Beaufort, hydrographer, Dr. Bae drew up a statement as to the 
art mode of carrying into effect two overland expeditions, " one for 
le purpose of searching for and aiding Capt. CoUinson ; the other to 
take further inquiry into the fate of, and securing, if possible, some 
Msuments fix)m Sir John Franklin's party." This paper, dated 
kstober 26th,t does not appear in detail in the Blue Book, 1855 ; 
all it may be recognized in the memoranda bearing Dr. Eae's signa- 
ure, 27th October,:!: and their Lordships seem to have acted upon it. 
1 a letter, dated October 27th, 1854, § addressed to the Hudson's 
^y Company, they therein '* express their earnest anxiety that the 
ompany . . should take immediate steps for organizing, in the 
ost ^ectwe manner^ two expeditious on an adequate scale, to bo 
mt . . as soon next spring as the weather will permit." The 
rst was to proceed down Back's Biver, " and institute a diligent 
larch throughout the islands and space pointed out by the Esqui- 
ftux to Dr. Bae as the place where, in 1850, a portion of the crews 

* the JSrehua and Terror were last seen, and where, by the same 
port, it is stated that they perished. Every effort should be made," 
»ntinues this letter, " to find some of the Esquimaux who themselves 

• See Blue Book, " Further Papers Bclativo to the Recent Arctic Expeditions, 
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saw this body of Eiigliabmen, had, in 18S0, communicated wttji Um». 
. . Diligent search ahoulii bp niodc for any recordit which nifty lm9 
been deposited . . in that neighbourhood. Every exertion mutt 
ie exhausted on the tpot tojinii fracft of the eurvivori, if, happilif.lliff 
exitt; or if not, every portable relie, wkich may terve to throie Hgkto» 
the fate of these gallant men, thoulit be brought home. Any proo& of 
where the Erehua aud Terror wens lost would be valuable ; but tW 
principal object of this expedition ia to ascertain whether there nrr c 
lurvieori of thete two ihipt' eompnnitxf whether tlie report made to 
Dr. Bae be true, and if true, ichether n»y remniiu can be ditcowred 
on the spot Khieh may farther explain the proceedings and event* vhitk 
terminated so fatally." In alluding to the qualities of the person to 
be selected to command this eipeditioa, their Lordships say ; " /( teill 
he an honour to be selected, for it it one I'rt tchieh the feelings of the 
British nation are deeply interested, as the fate of Sir John Tranilin 
and hie men has been regarded for gears with intense anxiety, both m 
Europe and America." The second expedition was to have proceeded 
to tho mouth of the Mackenzie, with "the object of commiinitating 
with Captain Collinsoii and the crew of tho Enterprite ;" to make 
"provision for hia wants, if they should fail to iall in with him on 
shore, or to establish a comiuii nidation with hia ship." But lettors 
were received tirom Captain CoJlinson (which we shall notice pre- 
sently), announcing the safety of the Enterprise and crew: this 
expedition, therefore, did not proceed. 

With respect to the Expedition to the Back Biver, the prompti- 
tude with which it was designed and directed to be despatched, the 
particular stress given in the orders as to the locality to be aearcbed 
and the objects and information desired to be obtained, reflect great 
credit on the Admiralty, the contrast of their unfeeling decree at the 
beginning of the year. But we notice the ofRcera to command tiiis 
important expedition are all to be selected from the Company's 
service ; no mention is made of the appointment of a naval otGcer, 
Surely this is a grave error ; not but that we know there are gentle- 
men in that service eminently qualified to command such an expe- 
dition ; but when wo remember Franklin's journey down the Copper- 
mine, 1819 — 1S22," the horrors of the barren grounds, the arri>-al 
and desolation at Fort Enteqirise, we are silent. 

It is due to the Hudson's Bay Company to say they lost no time 

• S™ " Joiirm-v (0 tlio Slioi-es of tlir I'oini- .S,a in 1810— ->2," bv J,*ii FVsrl- 
liii, Hiplniii H.N., F.R.S., Ar., p- 312. 
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in making the necessary arrangements for the earliest departure of 
the expedition. As may be seen by their correspondence,* in this 
they were ably supported by Sir Q-eorge Simpson on the spot. His 
Inatructions, dated from Lachine, 18th Nov., 1854, founded on the 
wishes of the Admiralty, to Messrs. J. Anderson and J. G. Stewart, 
who were appointed to command this expedition, is an admirably 
written docuQient. We ought to mention, Dr. Eae was offered the 
command, but from motives much to his credit he refused it.f 

November 8, 1854. — Despatches, dated San Francisco, Sept. 20, 
1854,J were received from H.M.S. Trincomaleej Capt. Wallace Hous- 
ton, giving a brief general account of the proceedings of the Bebriug's 
Strait Arctic squadron. Capt. Houston arrived at Port Clarence 
June 25, 1854, where he found the JRattlesnake, Commander Trol- 
lope, all well. It will be remembered the latter ship was to winter 
at this port, which she did ; the arrangements hod been most suc- 
cessful. July 25, the Rattlesnake saUed for the north, hoping to 
meet and assist the Plover. August 1, the Plover, Commander 
Maguire, arrived at Port Clarence, without seeing the Battlesnake — 
all in excellent health, after a most severe \^'inter. Commander 
Maguire, having received and considered his new orders from home, 
determined to return to Port Barrow for another winter, in case the 
Enterprise should fall back on that point. The Battlesnake returned 
on August 12, having received information at Cape Collie that the 
Plover had passed south for Port Clarence. The Plover having been 
revictuolled, <&c., sailed again August 19, 1854, for Point J^arrow, 
and on the 21st the Trinoomalee departed for San Francisco. During 
July, 1854, Capt. Houston made a trip of discovery up the liiver 
Age-e-puk, &c., but after an absence of fourteen days, was forced 
back by bad weather, having made only ftfty miles from the ship. 
No intelligence had been obtained of the Erehus and Terror. 
Despatches were received at the same time from the Battlesnake, 
Commander Trollope, and the Plover, Commander Maguire. Tliosc 
from Commander Trollope, Port Clarence, July G, 135 1,§ detail the 
winter proceedings on board the Battlesnake ; these we do not enter 

* See Blue Book, 1855, "Further Papers Kelativc to Recent Arctic Expc- 
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upon, not being within, our object — ^the tearck for the Framkim 
Expedition. 

Coniniander TroUope, having hrard that commumcation was n 
tained Iroin Kiug-a-gUec (near Capo Frinro of Wales) with the 
Dtonieile lelaudit tuid Aflia, determiued to gu there, aud eudeavout to 
croM Behripg's Strait. StartiuK on January !>, ISfli, ticcoinpamed 
by Mr. Stephengon, inaBtcr'e aesiEtant, and a natiye guide, he reached 
King-a-ghee on the 18th, But on " aacending the conical hill which 
diHtinguiBhce Cape Prince of Wales," he " raw the ice slowlj drifting 
to the northwfird and open water . . within one and a lialf or 
two miles of the shore." Disappointed in bis object, he returned, 
and arrived on board the ehip January 27. Commander Trollope's 
journal of this trip to King-a-ghee is very intereeting, and will be 
found particularly eo to those who would wish to know what are the 
domestic habits of the natives of this littk-known region ; but not 
being within the immediate scope of our inquiry, we are compelled 
to pass it. Ab Kotiebue Sound was the origiual renderrouB 
appointed between Sir J. Franidin and Capt, (the late Admiral] 
Beeehey, Commojider TroUopo next resolved to send a party there, 
88 well to aacertaiu if the depflt of proiiBions left by the Phirer, in 
1S50. were safe. Mr, Hobsou, mate, and party started February 9, 
1854.. He arrivedatChiimisaolthMareh. Hating ai-conipli»hed his 
mission, and left a record, &c., of hia visit, he returned, without " hear- 
ing anything whatever of Europeans," and arrived on board the ship 
the 27th March, having travelled 560 miles in 47 days, and kept so 
excellent journal. These two parties were well supported by aux- 
iliaries under IMr. Gilpin Clark and Mr. Bourchier, assistant master. 
The Trincomalee, Capt. Houston, arrived at Port Clarence June 25, 
and the liatthgnake sailed for the north to assist the Plover July 25, 
1854. Having reached, says Commander Trollope (see letter, 
August 18 •), " Ten or twelve miles north of Cape Collie, on the 7tli 
(August), 1 went on shore, and was, on landing, overwhelmed with 
printed and written papers (presented by the natives), which had 
been distributed by Commander Jlaguirc and the oflneera of the 
Plover, by travdlin;; piirties, between the ^Ist May and 23rd July." 
By thcsu he Icnnied tliat the Plover had " passed this place on her 
way to Port Clarfjiw on the 2:ird nUinto." He now returned te 
the soulhiviird. mid ai-rivcd al I'oi't (.'lareuee on August 11th, where 

• Sv Hl,„. Bout. "Fiii'lli..- l\i|..T. IM.1IVI.- to R.™it Aivlio Eipedilions, 
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he foiind the Plover, which ship had arrived August Ist, as before 
noticed. " During our cruise to the northward,** he says, " we have 
closely skirted the pack between Asia and America, without having 
seen a ship, or, I regret to say, anything that could give the slightest 
due to the fate of Sir John Franklin." Commander Trollope's 
intentions for 1855 were to return to the north to "Wainwright Inlet, 
and look out for the Plover, and return with her to Port Clarence ; 
then return to the north again, and ascertain if any tidings had been 
received of Capt. Collinson, and from thence, in September or Octo- 
ber, proceed south to San Francisco. But all these intentions and 
arrangements of the Behring's Strait Arctic Squadron were to be 
superseded. The Enterprise arrived at Port Clarence 21st August,* 
Oapt. Collinson and crew in most admirable health, after their three 
years' absence. The Pattlesnake was now directed by Capt. Collin- 
son to proceed to San Francisco, to convey the earliest intelligence 
of the safety of the Enterprise ^ and sailed on the 23rd August ; and 
Capt. Collinson, finding the Plover had returned to the nortli to 
Point Barrow on 19th August, sailed again to recall her on the 21st. 
We now turn to the despatches of the Plover, Commander 
Maguire. They are dated Port Clarence, August IS, 1851?,t and 
detail the movements of and proceedings on board the Plover, from 
August 24, 1853, when she quitted that port, to return to winter at 
Point Barrow. Here, again, wo are met with journals aud docu- 
ments of the most valuable and interesting description. Gladly 
would we avail ourselves of them to enliven our pages, but we may 
not ; tliey must be confined to the dry but sad inquiry we have laid 
down for ourselves. Commander Maguire, bptwecu October 7th and 
18th, 1853, made a sled«;o journey to Cape IJalkett, 100 miles, and 
deposited notices, proceedings, and intentions. Again, in April, 
185i, ho started, accompanied by Mr. Gordon, mate, aud eight men, 
for and reached Point Berens, where he deposited records, &c. On 
July 2nd, the Esquimaux, just then startin*^ on their annual trading 
expedition to the eastward, "came to the ship and were supplied with 
notices ; and presents were given to them to make inquiries whether 
any white men or ships had been met with, or heard of by the 

* Sfc lilue IJook, " Furtlior Papers Kelativo to licToiit Arctic Expeditions, 
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Mackeusio Tribes," Thus wm the whole eotwt eas't to (he Mat-keiinp 
apprized of the objects of the espedition. Other parties under Lieu- 
teuant Veruoo and Mr. Hull, second master, wore sent weatw»H to 
"Wainwright and Eefuge Inlets, to diatribute notices and «)ni|)lete 
Burveya. A favourable and unusually early seaaon enabled the PIot/t 
to quit her winter qiiartera on July 20th, 1W5-1, when she sailed for 
Port CLironcP, and arrived there Aufrust 1. Here she found the 
Trincomaleir, and lonmed that the Rattlennakf had gone to the north 
in quest of her. On August 12th the latter ship n-tumpd ; having 
obtained information of the sailing of the Phvfr, at Cape Collie, as 
has been noticed in Commander Trollope'a despateh. Copt. Maguiie, 
having received additional Instructions from England, giring him the 
discretionary power of remaining another year, resolTcd to take upon 
himself the responsibility ; it being, in his opinion, Ihongii yaliktlf 
yet poieihle, that Capl. G/Ilinton mi^ht return Jy lh« tne*t*m route. 
The Plover was to sail on August 19th, for Point Barrow, which, by 
refereucB to Commander Trollope's despatch, it will be seen she did. 

We shall now give estmets from Capt. Collinson's deapatche^, 
dated Port Claronce, August 22, 1854.* It has been already noticed, 
that the Enterprite left Port Clarence, 3 uly 10, 1851, with the object, 
agreeable to her Instructions, of roiuiding Point Parrow, and at- 
tempting an eastern rontf by the north of Arctic America : " thr 
course to be pursued after passing Point Barrow was left to Capt, 
Collinaon's 'judgment and discretion' " (see tmte, p. 116). "We be- 
lieve the intention was to search from the then known weatent limit 
of Wollaston Land, north to Banks' Land, and on to Melville Island. 
It was supposed, but the supposition was founded only on the pro- 
tracted absence of Franklin, for there was not a single fact to prove it, 
that he had made large westin*;, and would be found to the south-west 
of the above-named lands and island; and hence the search in this 
direction vi3 Behring's Strait wna determined upon. In short, this 
expedition was intended to meet the expedition under Franklin, 
emerging from the north-eastward ; this was rational, and is easy to 
be understood whilst its efforts were conjrned to a ftorth-eatt direction. 

There was then an unknown blank existing on our charts between 

• Spc BIuo Book, "Kiirtlicr Pniicrs relative to K<!cent Arctic Eipcditions, 
1855," ]ji>. 913— ysa. Alio, a (iniwr, "Account of the Proceedings on board 
U.M.a. Enl-rpria, from Bplipiiiy's Slniit to Cambriilge Brj," bj Capt. CoUinsor j 
lyiniiiiiiii.'al.rl l)j Sir lie-'i-;;;<- I!:irk : irnil Wrore Ibc Roval Owgrapbioal Socirtj, 
.1 lino ^5, 1855. Sec"Jouni«l of Ihc Rojal aeogniiihiral Soeicly," vol. 25, p. 191. 
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the western point of Wollaston Land and Banks' Land ; and it laid 
in the direct course from Cape Walker to the south-west : its rigid 
Examination, then, was absolutely necessary ; but we never could 
comprehend why it should be extended to the north of, and by the 
west side of Melville Island. At the time, we had not searched the 
space which was the very basis upon which the voyage was founded, 
and which Franklin was specially sent to determine. We were in 
total ignorance of the movements of the Franklin Expedition ; and if 
we thought at all, we ought to have concluded that its commander 
was attempting to follow out the tenor of his Instructions in that 
particular space, Melville or Parry Sound. It was, in fact, as yet 
unexamined. Sir James Boss had been sent in this direction in 1848, 
but he had altogether failed ; indeed, instead of attempting to get 
westward over the ice and reach Cape Walker, he kept to the land, 
and pursued a southern course, down Peel Sound, in the direction of 
Cape Nicolai ; a route at a wide angle to that direction to which he 
ought alone to have looked for Franklin: the result was, as might 
have been anticipated, failure : but that was not all, two seasons were 
wholly lost ; so much precious time uselessly employed, time so impor- 
tant in every attempt to convey succour to Franklin and his followers, 
even at that period. But we return to Capt. CoUinson's despatches ; 
we quote firom his narrative. After leaving Port Clarence, July 10th, 
1851, he proceeded on towards Point Barrow. At Wainwright Inlet, 
he " was stopped by the ice, . . caught in it, and thus carried by 
the current to Point Barrow, which was doubled on the 2Gth ; the lee 
then slackening, by dint of considerable labour, we reached,*' observes 
Capt. Collinson, " open water on the American coast near Tangent 
Point, on the 31st. Here we found the land water varying from two 
to eight miles in width, the water gradually deepening to nine fathoms 
at that distance, the mainland being fronted by low sandbanks." 
They arrived off Manning Point, August 8th, when " the ellect of 
the Mackenzie River became visible, the channel between the pack 
and the land increasing to fifty miles, at which distance from the 
Hhore no bottom was obtained at 150 fathoms.*' On the 20th, 
"the Pelly Islands were seen, . . and two islets discovered to 
the east-north-east of them. , . On August 2Gth, Cape Parry 
was in sight,*' and a bold bluff (Cape Erebus, "Nelson's Head") 
** was discovered to the northward. Hauling up to close tlie land, 
we entered a strait on the 28th, in which, on the following day, two 
islets were seen (Princes** Boyal Islet*, iu Prince of Wales' Strait) ; 
on lauding I found a whaleboat and depot of provibiuuij, with a notice 
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of Commander M'Cliirc's, dated Juiw 15tli, l^SL^ Continuing » 
cuune, we reached thu north end aL midnight on tbu IWtb, when 
Another beacon waa seoii on the south Bhorv, whcra ainiilar infonni- 
tiou to that deposited on the Priuce«s Boyal lale« was found. Here, 
ill Int. 73° aC N., and long. Ill* 35' W., our progress was barred by 
large fields of ice, leaving no coast water in which a shii) could navi- 
gate, either to tlio eastward or westward." Capl, CoUinson now 
began to think of winter ijuarters. " After luoktug in fain for a 
sheltered spot " in Prince of Wale«' Strait, Le says, " I dvtvrmined to 
Avail luyBclf of tho rctnniuder of the season in acarchiug for a win- 
tering-place on tlie west fact? of Baring Land, liouiiding Cape 
Erebus with this intent on Sept. 8rd, wo found the coast trend to 
the north. Allcr ciamining an inlet, wbicb proved too shallow Ibr 
our purpose, wo reached a long, low point (Point Kellett), in 
lat. 71° 53' N„ and long. 125^ 10" W., on which a cask containing 
information from the InvetU^alor, dated August 18th, 1S51, was 
found. . . Proceeding to the north, we found ahallow «-ater, 
having only live fathoms six miles from the eliare. On the 7th, on 
ialut (Terror Islet), kt. 72° 54', long. 125° 12',» was fallen in with; 
the close Tieinity of the main pack, and number of lar^e floes between 
it and the shore, rendering it nearly impniLtiL^iMi' lu tixru (n wiuJ- 
ward among them, induced me to terminate our prwreu for the 
seaHon." Having deposited information, and a small quantity of 
provisions, Capt. Collinson now returoed south, "and eventually 
found a well- sheltered spot on Prince Albert Laud, near to the 
eutrancc of Prince of Wales' Strait, in lat. 7r35'N., long. 117°38'W." 
Tlu'y wore now visited by the llsijnlnianx seen by Capt. M'CIure; 
" Hoats were detacheii to llie luu-Lli and south of" their "position, 
tu ercet marks, so as to guide any purties to the ships. In the latter 
direction, a Sound sixty miles dei'p was discovered (Alinto Inlet)." 
. . A notice, deposited by the Investigator' a travelling party, wss 
found ou the South point (Cape WoUastou) of this Sound;" and 
they were frozen in on Oct. 21, ISol. " Early in April, 1852, dep6ta 
of provisions for the travelliug jHii-ties were laid out. On the 12th 
the Southern Expedilioii (uiuk-r Lieutenant Jiigo). left to explore 
tlie eoaat towards WollasUm Lnuii, whii^h wiis found to maintain a 
souUktIv din'etion mitil hit, 70^ ;iS', wiicn it assumed an easterly 
trend. He eventually reached hit. 70° 3S'. and loiii;. 112° -IS' (pre- 
vious to which, on an islft, hit. 70° 32', long. 115^ 25', a cylinder 
• Mccli Point lilcl, Int. 73° U', lonp. 121^ 10'. Sco ■' atoenijiliiral Positions. 
.toiiiiiaJ ol' (lie Hojal GcoKmi'liiiai Soiiilv,' vol :ij, 1855, p. :i06. 
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deposited by the Investigator^ s travelling party was found), where a 
party of Esquimaux, about eighty, were met with ; they proved not 
to be the same that had been seen in the autumn, but the two tribes 
had been together during the winter, as some of the presents were 
recognized ; otherwise they showed no sign of having been in contact 
with Europeans. The sound from here appeared to be twenty miles 
wide; its termination easterly was not seen. Lieutenant Jago re- 
turned after an absence of forty-nine days. . . The Northern 
Expedition, consisting of two sleighs (one under my own, the other, 
the command of Lieutenant Farkes), left on the 16th of the same 
month, proceeding through Prince of "Wales' Strait together until 
May 5th, when he was detached, with orders, to reach Melville Island, 
if possible, . . while I proceeded along the north coast of Prince 
Albert's Land, towards Cape Walker ; eventually reaching lat. 72° 45', 
and long. 113° 40' ; here there is a deep bay or inlet (Collinson's 
Inlet). • . I returned, and reached the ship on June 6th. . . 
Lieutenant Parks, on the third day after leaving me, came upon 
hummocky ice, through which it was impossible to drag the sleigh ; 
leaving the tent and it behind, he set out with his party, carrying 
their provisions on their backs, and succeeded in reaching Cape Pro- 
vidence on May 16th. Here he left a portion of his men to rest, and 
went forward with two of them towards Heam Point, meeting with 
sleigh tracks, and the marks of three men's footsteps. Hearing, next 
day, the howling of Esquimaux dogs, as if being put in harness, and 
having no arms, did not deem himself in a fit condition to have any 
communication with the natives. . . He was obliged to return 
without reaching Winter Harbour. After suffering much privation 
from lack of water and provisions, he reached bis tent on the 2l8t. 
Starting again on the 23rd, he made for Prince Albert Land, in hopes 
of picking up drift-wood and obtaining game. . . His people being 
very much exhausted, he did not reach the ship until June 29th." 
The Natives returned on the 25th, " bringing with them some bags of 
seal oil, which were purchased. They obtained at this time a good 
supply of game, and latterly, by means of their seine, a good number 
of fish from the lakes. They left on August 5th." Capt. Colliiison 
remarks : " The seastm of 1852 proved a close one ; the ice remained 
packed, both on Prince Albert and Baring Lands, until the first week 
in September, when we were enabled to enter the inlet examined by 
Lieutenant Jago, and which I hoped icoitld conduct us to the centre of 
the Archipelago ; ive, however, reached the head of the Gnlf (Prince 
Alhcrt's Sound), which i^s in lal. 70" 25', loiic^. IIP^ on tlie VMi, and 
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having thus established tlio fact that Victorin, Prince Albert, aiid 
Wolloston Lnniifl were joined, I came to the couclusioo that tbt 
most suitable place for our ensuing winter c[u&rt«rs would b« the 
■outli-ewrt eitreniity of thin large island. Entering the Dolphin and 
Union Straits with this view, the mouth of the Coppermiae was 
passed on the 2lBt, and, after a hazardous navigation, owing to the 
increasing period of darkness and absolute inutility of the compasses, 
succeeded in rencliing Cambridge liay on September 20th. . . 
flhorlly aft«r, we were visited by a tribe of Esquimatu, muatering in 
all about 200, with more provisions to spare than those we had seen 
last year. It. wan evident they had had little or no communicatiun 
with white men, but they liad . . more implements of brass and 
iron than those at our last winter quarters. Amongst these are two, 
which, as tliuy way have belonged to the missing Expedition, I 
transmit a detailed description of. One of theee is a portion of a 
connect ing-rod (iron), probably belonging to a stciun engine ; the 
other scema to have been part of a metal crutch, on which are faint 
traces of a broad arrow ; the former may have been obtained from the 
VtcloTy, and the latter from the boats at Coppermine River." . . 
The nativea remained in our vicinity throughout the whole winter, 
and may bo looked ujjuu as a well-beliaved people, who would not 
harm a distressed party. . . Before the winter set in, Lieutenant 
Jago deposited information at Cape Colbome and Back Point ; " and 
Capt. Collinaon "visited the American continent for the same pur- 
[>ose, BO that no parties could pass" them. " The season proved one 
of the most severe ever experienced in these regions. . , Early in 
April (1853), ])rovisions were laid out for the exploration of the 
east coast of Victoria Island. Leaving the ship, accompanied by 
three sledges, on the 12th of the same month, we found the coast 
trend to tlio southward of east, until we reached the 102nd meridian, 
when it turned to the north ; but before the tiOth parallel was again 
reached, we fell in with the junction of the old and new ice, raising 
hummocks of that description as to render the road impracticable for 
■ A ekctch of tlicso nrtJclcB is given in Blue Book, 1S55, fftcing page &49. 
Tbpj were ecnt to Woolwieh for eianiinstion ; tiic " Report " on them lead* to the 
I'onoluBioii that the supposed iron connocting-rod is part of s boat's anchor, uid 
lliia is corroborated bj Dr. Boe; three Email anchors (gatvanUixl, sa this rod ii) 
listing been i>:ft by Sir J. Kichardson and liioneif on tlie coait near the Copper- 
mine, 1818. Tlio euppow-'d part of a niofal erulch is pmuoutiued to be part of a 
" Ixill-iiaiJ," mid "Imviiig llic briuil arrow clearly dcliniil," shows that it niaj hiin 
roriuol |mrt of the F.itas ami Terror. See " Further VapsTS relative to Sntk 
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sleighs. Under these circumstances we were seldom able to leave 
the shore, and under the necessity of following its sinuosities. This 
delayed our progress so much, as only to enable us eventually to 
reach an islet in lat. 7(y> 26' N., and long. 100* 45' W. (Gateshead 
Island), . . from whence no land was seen, except to the south- 
ward, and the pack so rough as seldom to admit of our making more 
than half a mile an hour. Having four days' provisions left, on our 
return to Victoria Island we traced its shores, which here assumed 
a westerly direction as far as lat. 70* 12' N., long. 102** W. In 
lat. 70** 3' N., and lOr 0' W., we fell in with a cairn erected by Chief 
Pactor Eae, from which we obtained the first intimation that any 
parties had preceded us in the search ; and our observations tended 
to corroborate his, viz., that the ice, except in extraordinary seasons, 
does not leave the east coast of Victoria Land, We reached the ship 
on May 31st, after an absence of forty-nine days. In the course of 
a visit to the Finlayson Islands, and in a bay on the east side of tlie 
largest islet of the group, a fragment of a companion-hatchway, or 
door-frame, bearing unequivocal marks of having been fitted from 
Her Majesty's stores, was found (a drawing and description* is 
transmitted) ; it does not appear to have formed part of a boat's 
fittings, otherwise it might be presumed to have belonged to Dr. 
Bae's party, whose boats crossed here from the continent ; nor does 
the boatswain of this ship, who served in the JErehns in the Antarctic 
Expedition, recognize it as a portion of the fittings of that vessel." 
During July, "in addition to game, a plentiful supply of salmon 
(whereof 1,000 were cured for sea) was obtained." On August 10th, 
the Enterprise was enabled to put to sea ; the straits free of ice until 
abreast of the embouchure of the Coppermine, where they were de- 
tained until the 23rd. They again came in with the ice off Cape 
Bathurst, which they passed on the 31st. On September 5th they 
passed Herschel Island. After encountering various obstacles from 
the ice, and being driven back to Kay Point, they reached the western 
side of Camden Bay, where they became fixed for the winter, 

* See Blue Book, "Further Papers relative to recent Arctic Expeditions, 1855," 
facing p. 849. This piece of wood, iifty-one inches long by three inches and three- 
quarters broad, and three-quarters of an inch thick, was sent to Woolwich for 
examination and report. It seems to have fonned part of a winter hood. The 
Srebus and Terror had theirs not panelled, but made of three-quarter inch board. 
All other searching vessels since have had theirs framed in panels ; it is, tlioroforo, 
believed to have belonged to one of the former ships. See " Further Papers, Arctic 
Expeditions, 1856," p 45. These, with the precedinir mrfnl arliclcs, are to be seen 
in the United Service Institution. 
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lat. 70« 8' N., long. l*r,» 29' W. ; duriug whioh tln-y hwl no ™ili 
from tlio BM]ui(Daui:: "But llio wintM- pOMcii nvray." eayv Capt. 
Collinson, " more lively tboii miuiy Itail bojiod for ; and a vetj milJ 
January conlrihuted urpnlly to tiiti gi-in'raj lii'allli, nvhicli proTed 
superior to that of thy (ireeediiig years." On April 2J>th, Cajtt. 
CoUinaon, "witU three Bleighd, left the ship, with the intentaon of 
pushing to the north in search i>riaiid or oi>eu water; the road, hnw- 
ever, proved so vory rough, that, on tliu third day" he "had to 
ftbftndrtii hifl puqiose and ri'tilni to the ship. , . In May" he 
" made aii exciiraioti to the Udumnr-oT luouiitains, and reached a ridge 
1,(100 feet above the sen, but a contiuiiaute of fo^j' weather . . 
prevented," he says, "my obtaining the extensive tiew I had enter- 
tained as the objeet of niy trip. . . In July a party of forty-one 
Emguimaui visited the Enlerprite from the eastward. They had 
among them several buttons, stamped 1852, and a notice, printed ou 
bonrd the P/ofiw, July 1, IS.'iS ; "bywhieh," soys Capt. Coilinson, 
" 1 learned, timt at that date, tho Tnvfitiyator had not been eeen ; it 
was therefore probable she was shut up on the west face of Baring 
Land, throughout the eloae season of 1>SS2 ; and as we had fouod a 
much larger quantity of ice about Cape Batliuret laat aeaeon than in 
1851, it might 8o happen that she had not been liberated." Capt. 
CoilinKon now di-tenniiied to open a conimunieatiim with Conimaudpr 
Maguire, in order to obtain proiHsions, that he might return again to 
Baring Land in the present seagon ; and Lieut. Jago was despatched 
to Point Barrow on July 10th, hut did not (open water not having 
occurred) arrive tliere until the 24th, when he was informed by the 
natives the Plover had sailed two dnys before. The £iiierpn»e was 
not able to get out of Camden Bay uiitil July 20th ; when they had 
another visit from the Esquimaui and a party of Rat Indians ; the 
chief of the latter produced a paper, dated from Fort Toucon, June 
27, 1854, stating the Plover had passed the preceding winter at Point 
Barrow. The Enterprise reached Point Barrow August 8th, and 
Port Clarence August 21st ; where she "found the Sattlrtnake, and 
heard that the Trincomnlee had sailed the same morning for A^ancouvLT 
Island, aud thut the Plover had returned to Point Pnrrow on the 19th 
instant." Finding tlii' PJorer had s.iiled again for Point Barrow, 
Capt. Collinsou iinnii'dialely resolved to follow and recall her. 
Hanng made every necessary aiTnngcmeiit regarding the house, stores, 
&c., at Port Clnronce, he direi'ted Commander Trollope, irith the 
Unttleg/iai-e, to ])r(icecd to San Francisco with dcspatclies to the Ad- 
miralty, giving information nf llie safe arrival of the EnterprUr. and 
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sailed fop the north to overtake the Plover on August 22. The 
Matile^nake sailed the 2drd. 

In reading the narrative of this remarkahle voyage of the Enter- 
prise^ while we deeply regret that no traces should liave been found to 
unfold the painful uncertainty hanging over tlie fate of the gallant 
men embarked in the Erebus and Terror^ yet we cannot but com- 
mend the judicious resolve of Captain Collinson, after he was shut out 
from the north, to examine and complete the search between Prince 
Albert's Land and WoUaston Land. In adopting this course he 
rendered most important service, as thereby the question was set 
at rest whether a passage existed between those Lands, cominimicatiug 
with Melville Sound, and offering a means of retreat to Franklin's 
parties to the southward or not. In short, it closed all hope in that 
direction, as it showed that unless they attempted a route overland, 
without boats, a movement scarcely likely, with the Dolphin and 
Union Strait to the south of them, there was no alternative but the 
adoption of the Prince of Wales* Strait ; that is, assuming that the 
ships had penetrated so far west and south in Melville Sound as to 
make the Coppermine or the Mackenzie the most eligible routes for 
escape to the Hudson's Bay Company's stations. Again, tlie daring 
resolution to attempt a passage in his ship by the little-known Dol- 
phin and Union Strait and Dease's Strait to the south-east extremity 
of Victoria Land — a passage abounding with rocks and shoals, and 
which no ship had ever attempted before, and this without the know- 
ledge and the consequent aid of Dr. Rae's discoveries — must place 
Captain Collinson's name high up the list of our most euiinent Arctic 
explorers. The merit, and we may add the wisdom, is further proved 
by the selection for his hazardous exploration of this very important 
line of coast; it laid in the direct track from Cape AValkcr, and 
therefore there was hope of success, and notwithstanding its dangers 
he saw the necessity for its examination, and did it. We have said 
there was hope in this direction : there was ; but the lauds were as 
disjointed and unliuown (with the exception of the scanty information 
derived from Commander M*Clure's notices) as when Sir John 
Hichardson saw WoUaston Land in 1826,* and Deasc and Simpson 
discovered Victoria Land, 1838.t 

Captain Collinson was unfortunate. He was preceded by ]\rCluro 
in the west, and by that indefatigable traveller, Dr. Kae, in the 
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* Sec " Frankliirs Second Journey, viA IMackcnzi^, 1825-0. 

t Se« " Journal of Royal Geosraplik-al So«-iely," vol. 0, part 2, p. :i25. 



eut ; and it vu only when he had damd the dangrr and done ttir 
work, espeeUUy iii the east, that he found himself superaedetl in tlie 
honour by another, who had gone before him. He discorrred the 
North-WcBt PaBeage a year after M'Clure, but completed U iniii 
ahip ntarer than that gallant tiffJeer; and he mode, and thereby 
proved the exiat«uee of tho i'assnge, onljf fwenli/ dayt aftrr A»«i. 
Equally unfortuuate waj ho in hia wt-U-conccivcd deaia^i of aearehing 
the coasts from Minto Inlet to Wollaaton and Victoria Land^ (C^ 
C'olbome), With the eieeption of AJburt Souud, he was unknow- 
ingly preceded by Dr. Bae nearly to hia farthest easleru eitteme. 
All this was Buflieiently inortifyiug, but cannot, nor should it iii the 
lenst, abridge the merit due to C'apttuu OlUnsou's persevering pflbrt*. 
But them is one huuoiir which he aluue cau daim ; that is, tliator 
being the firat navigator who took a ship ofSSO tona through the norv 
row Dolphin and Uniait Slrait anil Deaai-'t Strail, iee^ireum and roetj 
a* thr/f are, in najhlg to Caia/iriilgf Bay (105° W.), preferred Iti* met 
in good health through threr leinlers, andjinallg brought them hone in 
health and his thip in injelif. Tim aluno is a triumph, ajid will eicr 
distinguish t'aptain Colliusou aa an eutcTprising, yet prudent, abK 
ood skilful commander. Surely such services deserve not ouly revml 
but distinction. Captain Coltinson obtained some interesting fn^ " 
meiits in metid at t'iinihridge B,iy, and one especially so, in wooil, it 
the larger Fiulaysou Isl.iuJ. No douht these (frouv bearini; the 
Government ninrk*) were relics of the imfortunate Franklin Expedi- 
tion ; but how did they reach tho southern eoast of Victoria Land ? 
The same remarks that we have made, in our endeavours to tmcc to , 
their source those found iu Parker Bay, I8SI, by Dr. Boe, and others 
subsequently obtsJued from the natives of Felly Bay by the same gen- 
tleman, apply to these. There is not a douht they alt came to the posi- 
tion where they were found or obtained, through that strait whirh 
we have proved eiiats between Melville Souud, by Osboni and Wyii- 
uiatt's fnrtheat, and Gateshead lahuid on to King AVilliam's LaiiJ- 
Thtse ure further proofd, but Cuptaiu Colliueun furuidhea ua willi 
other, collateral, but to geographers more convincing, evidence of the 
existence of this strait. He says in his narrative, " On our return 
(from Gateshead Island) to Victoria Land we traced its shores, w hi i;h 
here assumed a v>e>terhj i/irrcHon, to lat. 70° 12' N., long. 102° W." 
Again, in another jjlace he writes; " No land was to be seen to the 
northward, and the ice being impracticable for sleigha, we were eoui- 
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peUed to return."* Again his narrative : '' Our observations tended 
to corroborate his (Dr. Sae's), viz., that the ice, except in extraor- 
dinary seasons, does not leave the east coast of Victoria Land." 
Whether the flood comes firom Peel's or Melville Sound, in either 
case it seems probable that this north-eastern point (about Gateshead 
Island and Pelly Point) would be clogged with hummocky ice — the 
space hereabout is greatly contracted by the interposition of King 
William's Land, — but we think it is far more probable that this effect 
results from the flood coming through the latter sound. The land 
here ends abruptly, changing its trending from west or north-west to 
south, and in those directions would be the course of the current and 
the dcift. It is, then, only reasonable to expect that the heavy hum- 
mocks would hang and ground about PeUy Point and Gateshead 
Island. Again, these heavy masses, so impracticable for sleighs, 
where could they come from, if not Melville Sound ? Examination 
has shown that Peel's Sound produces no such ice; there it is 
" smooth," even " close up to the cliffs." We have endeavoured to 
show, too, on undoubted authority, that it is closed at the hottam ; 
therefore they could not come from there. Why, then, should we 
reject the idea that they came from Melville Sound, for is it not the 
reservoir of all the heavy ice that comes from the north-west through 
Banks' Strait ? Captain Collinson imagines that as the piece of wood, 
"part of a door-frame, with copper latch, having the broad arrow 
on it, did not belong to Dr. Rue's hoats^^ therefore it may have 
" come from one of the missing vessels, . . abandoned somewhere 
in the vicinity of the magnetic pole. . . The dep6t at Eury 
Beach never having been visited by them is, I think," he says, "a 
conclusive reason for assuming that they were deserted to the south- 
ward of 72® ;" and adds, " it should be borne in miud, in addition to 
Peel Inlet, there may be a strait between the points reached by Wyn- 
niatt and Osboni."t We quite coincide with Captain Collinson that 
this part of a door-frame may have come from one of the missinj^ 
ships ; they may even have been abandoned near the magnetic pole — 
but we much question it. We have shown they could not get down 
Peel's Sound, and although we firmly believe in the exist<»nce of ii 
strait from Melville Sound between the points reached by Wyuniatt 
and Osborn, which we have been thcjirat to demonstrate, still we havo 

* See "Journal of Royal Geographical Society, 1855," vol. 25, p. 202. 
t See "Proceedings of the Rojal Geogi*aphical Society," No. vi., p. 213; 
also, " Appendix to a Paiw^r on the Probable Course pursued by Sir John Frauk- 
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not the temerity to assert it is nsrigable. We think it more prola- 

ble the ships were abandoned in Melville Sound, but whctUor to tin 
■outhward of 72° we have uuthiug positive to found au opinion on. 
"Wo think, they novM reached that bhink area extending west of 
Boothia, and north and south between King William's Laud niui 
Peel's Sound. If the shipa had reached this blank area, it mu«t hate 
been from tlie west. They would, therefore, be at the northern 
entrance of Victoria Strait, and instead of pasiiing they would hme 
gone down it, as at a comparatively trilling distance tlie ground wus 
knoT.n to Sir John Franklin to have been eiplorod, and open to him 
to reach the Amencaa coast. If near the magnetic pole, wc can 
only imugino the ships to have been forced there, and if aftenrarda 
abandoned, we should have looked for thoir crews mther foUoning 
tho course of James Boss's Stmit, and crossing the Isthmus of 
Boothia by its chain of lakes to Regent's Inlet, and on to the cErtain 
stores of Fury Beach, than in the direction of the wtst side of King 
William's Land on to Montreal Island, seeking the relief of that 
execrable stream, the precarious Back Eiver. For these reasons we 
cannot believe the ships were wrecked or abandoned near the mag- 
aetic pole, or even that they ever got down into the space to tbe 
north of King William's Land at all. The men may, but not tiis 
ehips. It will be seen that Captain Collinaoii twice attempted to 
reach the supposed Polynia to the north of America, but was unable 
to confirm its existence. Finidly, the results of this voyage would 
have proved, even though Dr. llae's distressing intelligence hod not 
arrived, that Franklin's ships never passed out to the westward froio 
Melville Sound, and therefore that we must look to that sound for 
theiu ; am! the drifted door-irame, in conjunction with the reUcs 
obtained by Ur. Bae in 1S51 and 1854, all point to the same quarter 
from another direction — all tell the same talo as to the source wheni* 
they originated. We cannot conclude these notices of Captain Col- 
linson'a remarkable voyage better than in hia own words : " While 
we must aU lament that the noble object on which we were sent was 
not attained, we have tlic answer of a good conscience on our part 
that no mcana <ii' niioriliitg aid to the uiiesiug ships was left untried, 
and that the search was continued to the uttermost our means 
nlforded." 

December, 1854. — Subsequent intelligence was received from Cap- 

lin," by A. G. Findlaj.F.K.et.S., read before tlie BojalCteoKrapliicnl 3oti«tj,Z8th 
JnnUHrj, 1856, p. 0. 
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tain CollinBon, of H.M.S. IkUerprise, and Commaader Maguire, of 
H.M.S. Plover; from the former, dated Port Clarence, September 
Idith, 1854 ; and from the latter, dated San Francisco, October 3 1st, 
1854, from which it appeared Captain Collinson did not overtake the 
Plover until she arrived at Point Barrow on the 28th August. The 
latter, having arrived there in the morning of that day, had already been 
made aware of the Enterprise having passed out to the southward. 
Both now returned to Port Clarence, where they arrived on the 8th 
and 9th September. Having made every arrangement for the secu- 
rity of the house and boat left there, in case of any distressed or ship- 
wrecked seamen visiting the spot should require them, both vessels left 
Port Clarence on September 16th, 1854, the Enterprise for Hong 
Kong, and the Flover for San Francisco.* Thus ended all further 
search for our missing countrymen by the way of Behring's Strait. 
Well had the searching squadron here done its work at all times. 

We cannot conclude our observations on the Behring's Strait 
searching ships more appropriately than in the language of the excel- 
lent Conunander Maguire, of the Flover : " On quitting the field of 
search in Behring's Strait, I beg leave to express the joyful satisfac- 
tion that was felt on board the Flover on hearing of the safety of 
Captain M*Clure and his companions. . . This was heightened in 
no small degree soon afterwards by the appearance of Captain Collin- 
son. . . Ungrateful we should be not sincerely to rejoice in the 
safety of all engaged in the search for Sir John Franklin ; yet the 
feeling is saddened by the thought that it has pleased an all-wise 
Providence to allow the fate of the Erelus and Terror to remain 
shrouded in mystery." 

Before we finish this disastrous year — a year replete with despica- 
ble meanness, reckless sacrifice, and sadly terrific report — a year of 
sorrow and of doubt, and yet more prolific of positive information as to 
the probable movements and condition of the ill-starred Franklin and 
his devoted band than any of its predecessors ; — before such a year 
closes, it would not be out of place to iuqutre what were the opinions 
entertained at this time by those supposed to be best informed on the 
subject, as to the course adopted by Franklin after leaving Beochey 
Island, and the probable consequences. AV'e need not to recapitulate 

* The Plover arrived at San Francisco, 27tli October, I85i, where a survey was 
held upon her, and she wu3 condemned as unscaworthy, i)th Xoveinbcr, 1854, and 
sold. Commander Magiiiro and liis olTicers and crew were turned over to the 
Sitka, Bussian prize. She sailed from San Francisco, 2Gth November, 1851, and 
arrived in the Downs, 8th April, 1855. 
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what hu been done, and the auperbuman efforts that liaTc been made 
bj our aailora on thb continued and widely oiUrnded search to recoref 
those who had been ordered to a given spot of limit*d area It ia not 
ucuessary to detail how that eoarcb baa beeu made all around tbii 
spot— this confined area— but haa been ext«nded to it only in part, 
and then perhaps too Intc. Wo need not go into the nmults of the 
ejtpcditioDs, unsatiflfactory but not without a meaning; negatively in 
some eases, hut poKitivcly in others, pointing to tliis area, and show- 
ing the necessity fur it« complete exploration. With all this valuable 
material for forming a judgment before them, it would naturally he 
concluded that memory — weary of its wanderings, its diaappoint- 
ments, and its abortive attempts — would revert to the object and in- 
tentions of the voyj^e, and that the primary spot would recur. It will 
be seen in the various opinions which we now give, opinions gathered 
not only from the scientific of the shore but also from Arctic autho- 
rities of the sea — we give them as we have heard them eiprcBsed, or 
have seen them written, in tlie course of our inquiry into the cause of 
our want of success, despite our unparalleled exertions. It were 
invidious to append names, but they are easy of reference, as all have 
appeared before the public. In recording them, we have no motiFe 
beyond the wiah to show tho causes of our failure in the search for the 
unhappy Franklin and his luckless crews. We trust not to memory, 
but give the substance of a note containing them addressed to sa 
active officer of one of our most distinguished societies at this period, 
1854 : — " After what I heard I am less inclined than ever to bow to 
what is called Arctic aulhori/i/. The question has not been made one 
of thought L the remarks are those of impulse only. Hence the 
contradictory views. Not one of the opinions expressed was tbe ' 
result of reasonable conclusion ; and if it were not a serious subject, 
one could laugh heartily at the absurdity of some of them. Frankho 
has been dragged in all directions ; now to the southward — now to 
the westward — then to the north-west, vid Wellington Channel. Up 
this channel, at a point — heaven knows where ! — he abandons his 
ships, which are driven to the CMtward round the north of Greenland 
(making it an island), and then by Spitzbergen, down the const of 
Greenland to the banks of Newfoundland, coming out in the ' twa 
aliips on an iceberg,' seen by the Itenovation. One Eminent ! takes 
him up Wellington Clinnuel ; but instead of eotln-ard, he says— 
hence, ti-est of Melville Island (unconscious of the now dis,-(.^,;^i('= of 
Kclli-Ct and his oAieerv), and down the nest Bide uf boring lalaad: 
and yet a M'Clure has just eiamined that coast ! One baa placed 
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Mm on tbe Asiatic coast ; another at the new Siberian Islands. One 
thinks from thence he sailed northward to Nova Zembla. Some have 
sought him in Jones's Sound ; one from the west, another from Baf- 
fin's Bay ; another, again, in Smith's Sound ; and an Arctic autho- 
rity ! because he found nothing in an empty cairn, hence traces him 
to the eastward — either murdered by the Esquimaux, run over by the 
beigs of the middle ice, or lost on the west coast of Baffin's Bay. 
One looks to Cockbum Island, or down Begent's Inlet ; au other to 
Peel's Sound ; some to the Great Pish Biver ; many still cling to a 
high northern latitude ; but noney at this period, to the space where he 
was sent — MeUnlle Sound, Amid such varied and conflicting opinions, 
what becomes of one's fjaith ? whither turn ? on what rest ? " Our 
reply is, See Section 5 of Franklin's Instructions. Fii faith there, 
and follow it. You have no otiier information to guide you. All the 
rest are mere phantasma of the brain. The year 1854 departs. Let 
it. It has not removed doubt. " The unfortunate fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his party . . is not set at rest.^^ The Erebus and 
Terror may yet be in existence — yet unfold their own tale. The 
Homes of England! "What sighs have been wafted after these 
ships ! What prayers offered up at the deserted fireside ! How 
often has the mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over the daily news 
to catch some casual intelligence of these rovers of the deep ! How 
has expectation darkened into anxiety — ^anxiety into dread — and 
dread into despair."* 

** Oh ! star-oyed Science, hast thou wandered there, 
To waft ufl homo the message of despair ? " — Campbell. 

* Tide " The Voyage," Washington Irviug. 
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pAPT. COLI.tKSOS UI Ql Tit B^ SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE UOTTBE Of 
COUUUKS OH REW&BUB TO CAPT9. ItELLETT, COLIiISaoH, J 
M'CLCKE — BEMAIIKS — BB. KANE ABRITE8 — HIS VOIAQB. 

1855, — Men's niiud§ were too ta\icb occupied ttis year to thinl 
of the lost Bona of Bcienco in the Arctic seas. England luul drifted 
into war. And Carnage and Sufiering, EccklessncBs and WmW 
followed in the train of gloiy- Occjiaionally memory would recall 
the sad uncertain futo of the noble fellows on board the Erehut auJ 
Terror, but a traoaient wgh would diape! the image aoon b^ formed, 

5tuy 6th, 1S55. — The Enlerprite, Capt. E. CollinBon, arrived in 
safety at Portsmouth after her estended search in the Arctic regions; 
the particulars jf which we hive alnadj given {anle, p. 876) : thus 
completing the return of ail the Bntub ahips sent in search of the 
i'ronklin Expedition 

July 20th 1S55 — A Select Committee hanoff been appointed bv 
the House of tommons on tlie nntion of Mr Mackinnon (Jar 
19th), to mcjutro into the circumstances of the expedition to the 
Arctic seas commanded by Capt M Chire, with a view to aaeertain 
■whetlier any and what reward may bt dnc for the servicea rendered 
on that cKcasion and further, to e\amme into the claims of Cnpts. 
Colliiison and Kellctt to ascLrtam whether any and what pewnrd 
may be due to them for services rendered on the occasion of tbri 
expedition, now ga\e m Ihiir lUport It sajs Tht attempt to dis- 
cover a water communication through thL Arctic rtgious between the 
Pacific and Atlantii. Ottaiis is one nhidi has engaged the attention 
of maritimt mtioii« ospLCiallj that oi Grtat Britain, for a period 
now extending over thrte tentunea It has fallen fo the lot of 
Capt. jy'Cliire his oHieers and erew to stt at nst this queation. 
Tliey are undoubtedU the lirst wlio ha\e passed by water from sea 
to sea, and ha\e letunud to tins country a living evidence of the 
existence of a Aorth AV(-<t Piisngi Tlit Efport then altudingto 
the " Eewards olleix d b\ P n li nn nt i r the disLO\ ( ry of the Xorth- 
AVeat l'assaf,t nmiils "mik. —,im oMuijuhnu encouraged the 
enterprise, and men ofsinnti. !'l^e through succeeding gene- 

rationa, urged the attempt.' It Ihen details the course of the lutes- 
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abator to Mercy Bay, the arrival tbere of Lieutenant Pirn from the 
Besoluity the abandonment of the Investigator, the subsequent arrival 
of Capt. M'Clure, his officers and crew, on board the Resolute , Capt. 
Henry Kellett, at Melville Island, and finally their arrival in England 
on board the PhcBnix, Capt. Inglefield, proving, '' beyond doubt, that 
to Capt. M'Clure inoontestably belongs the distinguished honour of 
having been the first to perform the actual passage over water . . 
between the two great oceans that encircle the globe. . . By this 
achievement he has demonstrated the existence, and traced the course 
of that connection between these two oceans which, under the name 
of the North-West Passage, has so long been the object of perilous 
search and deep interest to the nations of the civilized world." In 
making the foUowing remarks we have no desire to take from Capt. 
M*Clure the honour of having been the first who has passed hy water 
from sea to sea, and returned a living evidence of the existence of the 
Passage; still we much question whether he was the first to discover 
and prove the existence of the Passage. We must doubt it, when we 
Bee how clearly the movements of Franklin and his associates are deve- 
loped in the floating fragments of Rae and Collinson; and yet more so, 
in the undoubted relics recently obtained by Bae. These martyrs to 
science have unhappily not returned to claim the honour, but that they 
icere the first to discover and to make th^ North- West Passage, few, 
we think, will doubt, especially when they see such authorities as Sir 
It, I, Murchison, the late Admiral Beaufort, the preseiit active Hydro- 
grapher, Capt, John Washington, Capt. Collinson, c$v.,* advocatiny 
this ^^ claim for those who can urge nothing for themselves. ^^ In this 
opinion, then, we are not solitary. Sir John Richardson, than whom 
no sounder Arctic authority exists, in the Times, Juue 23rd, 1855, 
says : " The remnant of the crews of Franklin's ships made the 
Passage in the spring of 1850, precisely in the same sense as it was 
performed! in October of the same year, over the ice, l)y the party sent 
out from Prince of Wales' Strait by Capt. M'Glure." That' '^ the 
boats dragged by the forty determined men whose bones are blanch- 
ing near the mouth of the Great Fish liiver proceeded from the 
ships or wrecks lying in a water-way covtinnous irith the sea that 
icashes the Contincnf . . is j^foi^rd by the fragments of the s'I/t2>s^ 
fittings that had drifted to the F inlay son Islands, picked 7tp by Capt. 

* Sec the " Report of the Seleet Committee on Aretic Expeditions, 1855," pp. 
11, 18, 22, 30. 

t Discovered, not jx^rf'^nned. Tlie passage was not made, /. e., i>crformed by 
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ColUtuon ! and alto by a fpar, to te\ieK ihr tame origin can noio he 
atcrihed, found hy Dr. Rae, in the previon* gear, in tke name ehatinel." 
Sir John then gives »tracta from a letter hp rewiTed from Sir John 
Franklin in January, 1845, '■ lo thoui that he purponrly Movyht an 
mtranee into the line of tenter that wathe-t the tliorrn of the mainland 
(America)," and adda, "Wlietlicr Franklin, after Wring JleechL-y 
Island, carried his ehips to the eastward orwoBtward of Cape Walker, 
will perhaps be ascertained by Mr. Anderson, now deaoending the 
Great Pish Eiver, . , but no diepanBionat* reasoner can donht 
ihaf the priority of dincocery rrelt irith the Erebus and Terror, the 
Investiyator being at least aii mouths later." Lady Franklin also 
daima the precedence of discoverj' and performance of the North- 
"West Passage for her gallant husband and his nasociates. In a letter 
aent toMr. Mackinnon" (.TuIyGth, 1S55), chairman of this commitleie, 
«he says : " When it is remembered that these brave and unfortumtte 
men, after years of intense privations and suffering, were found dead 
of Htor^ation upon a spot which they could not have reached without 
having firat solved that geographical problem which was the object 
and aim of all these painful efforts, and when it ia remembered that 
they are beyond the reach of their country's rewards, you will not, I 
think, refuse them the just acknowledgment that is due to their 
memories.f . . Capt. M'Clure . . is not the leas the discoverer 
of a North- Wett Patioge, because my husband had previously, though 
unknown to Capt, M'Clure, discovered another and a more navigable 
passage." The fact of finding the drifting fragments of ship's fittings 
with the Government mark at Parker and Cambridge Bays, and on 
the larger Finlayson Island, and also the important fact of there being 
a boat with the distressed party who are aaid to have perished at the 
mouth of the Back River, all these go to prove the existence of con- 
tinuous water, extending towards the American coast ; it may exist 
on both eidea, but we have shown the improbability of such a condi- 
tion east of Cape Walker by Peel Sound, and in this we differ from 
the authorities we have quoted; they all think the ahips, or a party, 
or parties, caine down that sound, we cannot, Tlie only other passage 
is Bellot'a Strait, and it is narrow, doubtful and unlikely. "We have 

• 8re " Parliamentarj Paper, No. 409, 18S5. Report from Select CommittM 
on Arctic Expeditions," p. 35. 

t See also a paper, " Des Di'rniers Eip^dJtioDs faites i. U Becherche de Sir John 
Franklin et dc la Dt^i'ouccrto d'un Passage par Mer dc rOcoan Atlaulique ft I'Orfaii 
Pafiifiqiie," lu a. In Seanoe de la Societe de Oeograpliie do Parifl, du 18 Jsnvier, 
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no altemative, then, but to suppose tbej came by same channel issuing 
from the wett^ and communicating between Melville Sound and the 
north of IRng William^ s Land, and this toe have proved eaists. It 
would be presumption in us to assert the ships got down this strait 
into this unknown space, and were there wrecked. They might 
have done so ; but if they had, we think there would have been 
stronger evidence of the faibt in the greater abundance of floating 
reliquuB, "We do not think, therefore, the ships did get down it, 
and consequently were not wrecked to the north of King William's 
Land, but we feel quite assured the boat and party did. In either 
ease, the North' West Fassage was made hy Franklin, Again, as to the 
time : it was in April, 1850, that this party is said to have been seen 
to the north of King "William's Land ; in May they were at Back 
Siver ; they must, then, consequently have made the passage at that 
time. Now Capt. M'Clure did not discover the passage until October 
26th, 1850, and did not perform or make it until April 28th, 1852, at 
which time he reached Melville Island. As he could not be said to 
have performed or made it until he had reached that island, the merit 
therefore of achieving the great object of his voyage, the solution of the 
question of a North- West Passage, most undoubtedly belangs to Sir 
John Franklin and his gallant officers and crews. 

As regards rewards, we think Capt. M^Clure justly earned, and is 
entitled to, all the honours and rewards he obtained ; but with respect 
to Captains Kellett and Collinson, we do not think their services 
have been sufficiently recognized. We have already alluded to the 
important assistance rendered by the former officer to Capt. M'Clure, 
at a crisis when, from an insufficiency of food, sickness and despon- 
dency had reduced them to a situation described as deplorable. 
Some few of the most liardy of his crew might have escaped with 
their lives, but there was little chance the remainder could ever have 
reached a place of succour. Captain Kellett dragged them through 
all their difficulties, and restored them, under Providence, to health, 
happiness, and home ; besides which, this efficient officer had served 
for many years with great credit in the Arctic regions. With regard 
to Capt. Collinson, he had the command of the expedition to which 
the Investigator, Capt. M'Clure, was attached. He had been also 
three years in the ice ; and he, too, had discovered the Passage ; in- 
deed, had made it within twenty days after that officer, and therefore 
we think should specially have been rewarded. Capt. Collinson, in 
addition, seeing his second was ahead of him, selected other and 
important ground, hitherto unexplored, for his search; took his ship 
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tbroiigh iDti'icato pttssages. and furtber east than any one before him, 
where ship's keel had never |taAHcd before ; and brougbt her and hit 
crew liome in health aud iiafetj'.* Looking, then, to the merita at 
these two distinguisiied ofBctrs, we do feel that tbey Imve not bem 
sufficiently acknowledgifd. llie service upon which they had b«a 
engaged waa an arduous, a ohivalrouB, and a noble one. Wiolher ire 
view it in the sacred cause of humanity, or in the solution of tbe 
Great Question beijueathed to us by our aaceaton, it demanded the 
possession and exercise of the highest attainments, much earefiil 
thouj;lit, anxiety, and great personal sacrifice, and therefore should 
have bad special honour and reward. Surely, Captaina Kellett and 
Collinaonhavefallen on eril days! But enough. Franklin mayha™ 
perished, but it may he almost literally said, whatever merit tnny W 
due to others, " that it was his spirit that pointed out tbe way . . 
by wbicli the long-sought- for problem bus at length been solved, . . 
and that another ray baa bpen added to the maritime glory of the 
British Empire." Had we been of the Committee, seeing the roighOr 
influence it baa exercised on the national mind, and tbe advautageoiu 
results that have accrued out of this purely British quetttion, we 
shiiuld have recommended three for the honour of knighthood instead 
of ooe. and £3(t,000 instead of the parsimonious £10,000. We aw 
pleased to see that Sir B. I. Murchiaon strongly advocates tbe 
presentation of a medal to eaeh and all, of whatever rank and 
country, who hare served on the Arctic Searching Expeditions. In 
this he sbowa his feeling to be identical with tbe wishes of Captain 
Kellett. 

November 2nd, 1S55. — Intelligence was received of the safety of 
Dr. Kane. He arrived at New York, October 11th, 1855. The 
search up Smith's Sound for our lost C0(mtr(-men had been unsuc- 
cessful, notwithstanding every effort had been taxed to the extreme. 
The esertions of Dr. Kane and his gallant followers are far beyond 
any praise we can ofler; the perils they dared, and the sufferings 
they entiurcd for our saliC, ought never to he forgotten. May the 
sacred intluenco of this huly, tiiis generous act of our American 
brethren, ever have poner to dispel any evil cloud that may arise 
between the two countries ! Kcferriiig to the observations we made 
when the yIc/i'«Hf(- sailed, it will he seen we hod no faith in the success 
of this voyage as a search for Franklin (sec p. 283). We conceived 
it to bo in a wrong direction; opposed, in fact, to the plan and In- 

• Wf nrp Imppj to IiMir lliat the Gold Moilnl of the Bojsl Geographical Sooirty 
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Btractions under which he sailed in 1845. We might, therefore, pass 
it as BO much daring uselessly exercised, so much suffering needlessly 
endured ; but we cannot, for the same reasons we assigned for com- 
menting on Bir Edward Belcher's Expedition. "We need not enter on 
the details of the passage up Baffin's Bay, but commence our notices 
from the time, August 7th, 1853, when, observes Dr. Kane, the 
Advanced " reached the headland of Sir Thomas Smith's Sound, and 
passed the highest point attained by our predecessor, Capt. Ingle- 
field. . • So far our observations accorded completely with the 
experience of this gallant officer in 1852. . . We had all the 
signs of continuous open water. . . As we advanced, a belt of 
heavy stream ice was seen, an evident precursor of drifts, and a 
little afterwards, it became evident that the channel to the north- 
ward was obstructed by a drifting pack. . . We were still too 
far to the south to carry out the views I had formed of our pur- 
posed search ; it became my duty, therefore, to attempt the pene- 
tration of the ice." Having selected an appropriate inlet, Dr. Kane 
placed en cache a lifeboat and provisions ; he afterwards landed on 
the Lyttleton Islands of Inglefield, erected a beacon, and left letters 
of farewell. He says : " My first design was to force a passage to the 
north ; but, after reaching lat. 78° 45', we found the ice extending in 
a drifting mass," completely across the channel; this ice gradually 
bore down upon upon us, and we were forced to seek the compara- 
tively open spaces of the Greenland coast, still we should liave hccn 
swept to the south but for a landlocked bay (Refuge Inlet), under 
whose cliffs we found a temporary asylum. . . On tlie 13th, fearing 
the rapidly advancing cold might prevent our penetrating further, we 
warped out into the drift, and fastened to a grounded berg. Here tlie 
coast trended to the north-north-east, precipitous clilFs from 800 to 
1,200 feet hijrh. . . The shore at the base of this wall was invested 
with a permanent belt of ice from three to forty yards in width, with 
a mean summer thickness of eighteen feet. . . It had resisted the 
thawing influences of summer. The pack outside %vas impenetrable. 
Many bergs drifting backward and forward with tlie tides, and thus 
pressing upon the ice of the floes, had raised up hills sixty to seventy 
feet high. . . jNlean rise and fall of the tide, twelve feet. . . 
Eate two and a half knots an hour." Dr. Kane now attempted to 
press through tlie ice ; the attempt Avas full of dan<;er. Sometimes 
the brig was left aground and on her beam ends from reeeding tides, 

* Sec " Further Papers relative to Recent Arclie Kxj)eilitionf, IHwO," p. *i d seq.; 
also, t'co "Journal of the lloyal Geographical Society, 1851?,'' vol. 2(J, p. I d -sc/j. 
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and twice Bbe waa on fire in coneequenoe. She lost bulwarks, quar- 
ter boat, an anchor, Ac., but "reached lat. 78» 43* on Au^st 29th, 
when he started to seek a spot eligible as a BlartinR-point for fututc 
travel. In croB«ng a glacier" he was oear ■' losing his pnrtr, anil 
was finally compelled to abandon his sledge and proceed on foot ; " he 
succeeded in reaching "a projecting cape, from which, at an elcvatiua 
of 1,100 feet," ho »aja, " I commanded a prospect of the ice to the 
north aud west as high as lat. 80". . . The entire surface vaa a 
froBcu sea." Dr. Kane relunied, and immediately began to orgonite 
parties to place depots for the spring. In selecting aitea for theae, 
more than 800 miles were passed over, and " the coast of Greenland 
was traced 125 miles to the north and east." On September 10th, 
the brig waa frozen in ; be remarks, " As we were about to wioter 
liigher north than any previous erpeditiou, and besides a probable 
excess of cold, were about to experience a longer deprivation of eoUr 
light, the arrangements for the interior were studied carefully. - . 
The mean annual temperature of Tan Rensselaer Harbour, their 
winter home, is lower than that of Melville Island, as recorded by 
Parry, by 2°. In certain sheltered positions the proce«) of freeiing 
was unintermitted for any consecutive twenty-four hours throughout 
tlio year. Tlie lowest temperature waa observed in Febmar)-, when 
the mean of eight instruments indicated minus 70° Fahrenheit. The 
position of our observatory was lat. 78* 37' 0', long. 70° 40' 6'. 
During the winter "an anomalouB form of Bpaamodic disease was 
encountered with difiGculty ; . . probably induced," obaerres Dr. 
Kane, " by the lengthened cold and darkneas. It extended to our 
dogs. . . Fifty-seven perished ; many with symptoms not unlike 
those of hydrophobia. . . The loss of these animals interfered 
Beriously with my original scheme of search. . . Now a new sys- 
tem of operations woa to be established, with different appliances ; 
new sledges built, &c. . . Our party waa too email for an extended 
system of field operations by unassisted human labour, and the only 
remaining hope of contmuing the search was to be found in a passage 
through or over the great ice-fields to the north, an effort the success 
of which was rendered very doubtful by the crowded bergs and dis- 
torted ice of this frozen area. "With this object a party waa sent, 
18t!i March, to place provisions at ten days' journey from the brig. 
. . A heavy gale from the north -north-east broke on this party." 
The thermometer fell to 57° below zero. Four of the most valuable 
members "were frozen at the extremities," two of whom died. The 
liitter i>art of April, Dr. Kane set out '' to renew the attempt froin 
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a higher point on the Ghreenland coast. . . This was followed hj 
others. These joumies are thus summed up : — March, Mr. Brooks 
and Dr. Kane ; April, May, Dr. Kane, Messrs. M'Qeary and Bon- 
sail ; June, Dr. Hayes and William Gbdfrey ; June, July, William 
Morton and Hans Heindrick, the native hunter. . . The arrival 
of the Esquimaux in April enahled us (says Dr. Kane) to add four 
dogs to the three that remained, . . and thus to equip a slender 
team. . . The earlier journies of March, April, and May proved 
incomparably more arduous and exposing than those performed with 
dogs, while their results were entirely disproportionate to the labour 
they cost us. . . Invariably the entire party, on its return, passed 
at once upon the sick list. . . Out of 3,000 miles of travel no less 
than 1,100 were made by dog sledges. . • Setting out from our 
winter quarters, three expeditions effected the passage of the bay. 
Ist. To the north, with Messrs. G-eary and Bonsell, along the base of 
a great glacier, which issued from the coast of Greenland, lat. 79° 12'. 
2nd. To the south-west, by Dr. Hayes and William Godfrey. 3rd. 
To the north-west, and along the shores of a new channel, by W. 
Morton and the Esquimax hunter, Hans." Dr. Kane thus gives the 
summary of results : " Greenland reaches its farthest western point 
at Cape Alexander, about lat. 78® 10' N., and after passing long. 70° 
W., extends nearly due east and west (E. 20'' N.) This northern 
face of Greenland is broken by two large bays, at the base of which 
are numerous islands, which, as you approach long. 65° W., assume 
the form of an archipelago. . . The aspect of the coast is imposing, 
abutting upon the water line in headlands from 800 to 1,400 feet 
high. . . The further progress of our parties towards the Atlantic 
was arrested by a great glacier, which issued in lat. 75° 12' N., long. 
64® 20' W., and ran directly north ; its escarpment, abutting upon 
the water, presents a perpendicular face from 300 to 500 feet in 
height." It was followed along its base, and traced into a new 
northern land, trending far to the west. This land Dr. Kane named 
Washington; the large bay, which separates it from the coast of Green- 
land and the glacier, bears the name of the liberal Mr. Peabody. The 
new territory adjoining Peabody Bay was accurately delineated. " Its 
south-western cape is in lat. 80° 20' N., long. 66° 42' W. The cape 
was doubled, and the land to the north traced" to " the large indenta- 
tion named Constitution (Lafayette ?) Bay. The whole of this line was 
washed hy open water, extending in an iceless channel to the opposite 
shores on the west. This icestern land I have inscribed icith the name of 
Henry Orinnell. The course of this channel, at its southern opening^ 
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wtu tfocedlo Smith's Sounrt. The vxtUrn eotuf {<if IVtuhiHglon) \ea* 
JbUowed, in ruhsequent espturationt, to a mural fact qfOOti fret ulna- 
tion, ptetervirtff throughout il4 icelet chiiraetcr. Hei-e a heavy tarf, 
heating direelly againit the roek», ehenkeJ our future proyrM*. . . 
TioB precipitous hcodlaad . wns iiniiied Cujii' ljiile[)eadi;nM>. It 
is Id Ut. SI" 22' N.,» long. 65' S5' W. It wm only louobed by Wil- 
liam Morton, who leit the doga, and made hia way to it ^aug tlu? 
coast. From it the weatem coa&t was oeeu stretchiog far towards the 
sorth, vith an iceless horison, and a heavy swell roUtog in with while 
caps. At a height of 240 feet, this great eipaase still presentt^d al! 
the appearanci! of an open aad icclcas sea." Dr. Kane says: "la 
claiming foe it thia character, 1 have reference only to tho tacta 
actually obaerved, without aeekiug conlinnation or support from any 
deductions of theory. Among such facta ore the followiog : — 

" 1. It wns approached by a chauoel entirely fre« from ice, haiiDg 
a length of fifty-two, and a mean width of thirty-six, gcogr^bical 

" 2. Tlie coast ice along the water line of this chaiinel bad been 
completely destroyed by thaw and water action, while an unbroken 
belt of «(>lid ice, 125 miles in diameter, extended to the south. 

" 3. A gale from the north-past, of fifty-four hours' duration, 
brought a heavy sea from that quarter, without disclosing any drift 
or other ice. 

" 4. Dork nimbus clouds and water sky invested the north-eastem 
horizon. 

" 5. Crowds of migratory birds were observed thronging its 
waters." 

Two islands on the threshold of this sea bear the names of Sir John 
Franklin and his associate. Captain Crozier. To the north-west the 
coa,its become mountainous, rising in truncated cones, like the Mag- 
daleua clill's of Spitzber^cn. The farthest distinctly sighted point 
was a lofty mountain, bearing X. 5(f E.; its latitude, by estimation 
and intersection, 82° 30' ; its longitude, as thus determined, would 
give (jty W. (approximative). Dr. Kane suggests for it " the name 
of the late Sir Edward Parry, who, as he lias carried his name to the 
most northern latitude yet reached, should liave in this, the highest 

* .SoiDo of thcau liigli nortlicrii lalittiilcs am plarod loo far north ; tliej are utid 
to bf the memi of thp " ascurrcrteil rfrmi rtclcoiiinff and obserealion," a method full 
of error ; wo cnouot iilacu Cupe liidcpendcii.t higher than 80" iC N. true. S« 
"Arctic Eiplorntioua hj Dr. Kuw, U.S.N.," ji. asa. Position LI. 
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known northern land, a recognition of his pre-eminent position 
among Arctic explorers. . . The extension of the coast to the 
south-west was the work of Dr. Haynes and William Godfrey, renewed 
and confirmed" by Dr. Kane. It completes the survey of the coast 
as £eu* as Cape Sabine of Captain Inglefield. . . A summary of the 
operations of the parties will comprehend," remarks Dr. Kane, " 1. 
The survey and declination of the north coast of Greenland to its 
termination by a great glacier. 2. The survey of this glacial mass 
and its extension northward into the new hmd of Washington, 3. 
The discovery of a large channel to the north-wee tj free from ice, lead- 
ing into an open and expanding area, equally free. The whole embraces 
an iceless area o/* 4,200 miles, 4. The discovery and delineation of a 
large tract of land, forming the extension northward of the American 
continent. 6. The complete survey of the American coast to the 
south and west as far as Cape Sabine, thus connecting our survey 
with the last determined position of Captain Inglefield, and com- 
pleting the circuit of the straits and bay heretofore known at their 
southernmost opening as Smith's Sound. The summer, 1854, brought 
with it few changes bearing towards the liberation of the brig ; the 
melted snows did not run in the water channels until the 30th of 
June, and our limited flora showed a tardy and inauspicious season." 
On the 12th of July Dr. Kane started for Beechey Island. " The 
declining state of our resources," he says, " suggested the attempt, 
although it promised many difficulties;" but returned on the Gth of 
August, after several abortive attempts. He was only enabled to 
reach Hakluyt Island. Winter came, and found them with their 
physical energies sensibly declined, their resources diminished, scant 
of fuel, and their food the ordinary marine stores (by no means 
suited to repel scurvy). They now adopted the habits of tlie natives, 
and organized hunting parties, combining their own ell'orts with 
theirs for mutual support. With the dark months supplies became 
scanty — the exertions of their best himters unavailing. Dr. Kane 
attempted to reach the Esquimaux, but failed, less on account of tlie 
cold (minus 52°) than the ruggedness of the ice, the extreme dark- 
ness, and the renewal of tetanic diseases among the do«^s. The 
Esquimaux fared worse ; famhie, attended by frightful forms of disease, 
reduced them to the lowest stages of misery and emaciation. " Our 
owa party (says Dr. Kane) was gradually disabled." Frost bites 
and amputation (even to the surgeon), " scurvy, witli varying pliases, 
gradually pervaded our company, until Mr. Bonsall and myself only 
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rcniainod able to attend upon the sick and cMry on the daily work of 
the ship. . . I poas from this topic. Our ultimato escape 

would have boon hazarded, but far tho painfully enforced routine 
which the more experienced among us felt the neccBsity of adheriog to 
rigorously under all circmnrtances. . . The latter end of March 
the walruB again made their appearance," and " we shared with the 
Esquiioaux the procoeda of the hunt. . . The sun came bock on 
the 2l9t February, 1855." Dr. Kano now resolved to abandou tho 
Advanee, "hnving already consumed for firewood her upper Hjure, 
bulwarks, deck sheathing, staiicliions, hatches, extra timbeni ; in 
fcct, eyerything tliat could be takou without deetroying her ^^eawQ^ 
thincsa." The itledges left her on the 17th May, but Dr. Kane's last 
visit to her (for prOTisions) was as late as the 8th June. We do not 
detail the vicissitudes in the retreat of this gaUant band ; of the 
kindly ]iarting conduct of the Elsquimaux of Anoatok and Etah ; uf 
their siibaeiiuent fatigues, prii'ations, and s ufle rings ; let it sulEm 
they reaL'hed the Greonland coast ou the 3rd August, and Uperna»it 
on the 6th, eighty-three days after leaving the Advance, and after 
having travelled 1,300 miles. Hero and at Godhaven the Dmes 
welcomed and lavished the kindest attentions on them. At Upema- 
vik a pnasagc was obtained by Dr. Kane for himself and crew in the 
Dauiah brig Mananne, Captain Amandseu, to be landed at the Shet- 
land Islands ; but touching at Disco they were met by the veaaels 
sent out by the U.S. Qovernmont to their rescue, under Lieutenant 
HartBtcin, U.S.N,, and arrived at New York, October 11th, 186S. 

We conuot close our notices of this expedition without remaiUng 
t)ie energy, ability, and kindness displayed throughout this trying, 
dangerous service by Dr, Kane.* He accms, too, to have been well 
supported by his olScers, and, with exceptions, by his men. The 
fervour in favour of a Polynia or Polar Basin to the north, had abated, 
but his discovery of an iceless channel opening to the north of &y 
(Kennedy Channel), abounding with birds, &c., and hia valuable 
remarks thereon, must leave the question still open to further inquiry -t 
Thus ended the second Orinnell Expedition in search of the Franklin 
Expedition. It waa again unsuccessful ; but ours is the duty of gra- 

* Wo grieve to record Oio prumadirc (ieaili of this eminent traveller and hemic 
Arctic eiplorcr, Di'. E. K, Knuf. lie died at tlio Uavannnli, whitlier be liad gone 
in aearcli of health, February IGth, 1857. 

t See "Arctic Eiploratious, 1853.54.&5," bj E. Kent Kane, M.D., U.S.K., [ip. 
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titude, and above all to Him who willed its safe return to native land 
and home.* 

The year died out, and with it War, but not so the remembrance of 
oup lost, suffering sons of science. The glare of its glory had par- 
tially obscured them ; but the glories of war soon pass away, whilst 
the triumphs of science endure for ever. It was still thought that 
all that should be done had not been done. All further search by the 
north was now repudiated as visionary, and men looked again to the 
rejected Plan and Instructions on which the voyage was baaed. In 
other words, their eyes began to be opened. 

* On receipt of intelUgenoe, the British Oovemmont lost no time in oiTering its 
oongratulations and thanks to the American Government, to Dr. Kane and his gallant 
associates, and to Mr. Grinnell. All this is as it should be ; nations, like individuals, 
lose nothing by acknowledging the kind sympathy and generous liberality of which 
thej are the recipients. We are pleased to notice this conduct on the part of Go- 
Temment towards our American brethren. But how is it that wo find no notice of 
the name of Gkorge Feabody, that " Man of Boss," that friend of the human race P 
We have already remarked (p. 39) this strange inadvertence in connection with the 
search for Sir John Franklin. We say notliing of substantial testimony ; but even 
oar poor thanks have been withheld. The following &cts are not generally known, 
and, while it is our duty, we have great pleasure in recording them : " When, in 
1852, Mr. Henry Grinnell had generouaKy offered his vessel, the Advance, for a 
second voyage^)f philanthropy to the Arctic Seas, . . Mr. Feabody wrote to 
his fiiend, Mr. Wetmore, in New York, authorizing him, in case the application to 
Gk>Temment should fail, and Mr. Grinnell should approve, to pay, on his account, 
10,000 dollars towards the voyage. No notice was taken of the offer at the moment. 
Time ran on. Congress did not make the appropriation, and a year afterwards Mr. 
Grinnell inquired, through Mr. Wetmore, whether the offer was still standing ? In 
making the proposal originally, Mr. Feabody desired and expected that the American 
vessel would act in conjunction with an expedition then fitting out in England for 
the same purpose. He felt that a co-operation so friendly, in a cause so generous, 
would add a new cord to the bonds of national amity. . . The Biitish expe- 
dition sailed, and the motive lost much of its weight ; still, acting on Mr. Grinnell' s 
expressed opinion that there was yet ground to expect a favourable result, he autho- 
rized the payment. Thai money defrayed the expenses of Dr. Kane's voyaged 
(See Hunt's " Merchant's Magazine," for April, 1857. New York.) A philanthro- 
pist in the broadest sense of the term, Mr. Fcabody's large heart responds to all 
good. " In the land of Ids adoption" he is " dutiful to the land of his birth." Old 
Danvers Mass., Baltimore, &c., tell of his noble munificena^ in their Institutes, 
founded by him at a cost of five or six liundred thousand dollary. " A lover of 
peace always, and for its own sake, he feels that if ever its obligations are fraternal 
and indissoluble, they are so between two nations of kindred blood, who arc vir- 
tually one in their language and literature, and who cherish in the main the same 
great principles of law and liberty and tlie same pure rcHgious faith." Tlie Royal 
Geographical Society of London awarded to Dr. Kane their founder's gold medal, 
26th May, 1856. See Admiral Bocchey's Anniversary' Address, vol. 26, \^. 166. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

1S56 — ANDKESON ASD HTEWABT BEUABKH — AAB ASH THE BE- 

WAED — BUMMAHI of Ol'imONS— TIIB OKLT CONCLUaiOK IS 10 
THEU — OUR SMIiOHa — ARCXro ArTUOHlTIEB — QUJl FUKSEST 
OPmiONB Aa TO TEB CODESE O? THE LOST KATIQATOBB— Ul 
THEEB ANY StTEVTTOEB P 

1856, — Again ftnotber year commpnccd. Anxiety no longer (need 
the lost oncB in tlie north. The warlock's spcU that bound cot^K- 
ture there waa broken ; and couiraon sense, allowed more froedom, 
pointed to the terrible revelations of the rejected, unsearched south; 
but Coujocture, though with sight restored, still wandered — she saw, 
hut would not see. 

January 10th, 1856. — Letters were received at the Admiralty, 
tiirough tlie Hudson's Bay Company, from Mr. James Andereoii, 
detailing the result of the Expedition sent to the mouth of the Great 
Fish Itiver, to investigate the tnt^ of the Eaquiieaui report as to a 
party said to have perished there,%ld from whom were abtaiucd the 
relics of Sir John Franklin's Espeditiou brought home by Dr. Hat'.* 
Mr. Anderson's letter is dated Fort E(?Boliition, Sept, 17th, 1&53. 
It appears the expedition started from that fort June 22nd, nixl 
arrived at Sandhill Bay, July 11th. They now crossed to the Great 
Fish Eiver, and deaceuded it. On the 20th, at Mackinley lUver, tlii.> 
first Saquimaui. wt;re seen ; here they Ibuud the wont of on inter- 
preter. "They had," says Mr. Acderaon, "evidently seen whites, or 
had communication with others who bad, . . as they possessed 
our daggers, Ac., probably from those who resort to Churchill. 
Another party was seen at the Bapid between Lakes Pelly and Garrj-, 
the men were absent, and the women and children fled. On the 30th, 
at the Rapids below Lake Franklin, tliree Esquimaux lodges were 
seen ou the opposite shore;" having "crossed over," they imme- 
diately perceived various articles belonging to a boat ; such as teut- 
polea, kaya«k paddles made out of ash oara, pieces of mahogany, elm, 
oak, and pine ; also, copper and sheet iron boilers, tin Boup-tureens, 

• See " Further Papcra Rclalivo to the lUcent Aratic Expeditione, io., 1856," 
pp. 24 — 29 i alao, " Joiimttl of the Boyal Oeographiosl Society," toI. 26, p. IB ; alio, 
leo " RojbI GcographicBl Socictj'e Journal," ejtracfa from " Chi«f Factor James 
AudiTBon'sArctic JoutualjCommunicattd bjSir John Kicbordaon," vol. 27, p. 321. 
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pieces of infltruments, a letter-nip dated 1843, a broken saw, chis?cls, 
Ac. Only one man was at the lodges, but the women, who were 
Tery intelligent, made us understaud by words and signs that these 
articles came from a boat, and the white men belonging to it had died 
of starvation. We, by showing them books and written papers, en- 
deavoured to ascertain if they possessed any papers, offering to give 
them plenty of the goods we had with us for them ; but though they 
evidently understood us, they said they had none. They did not 
scruple to show us all their hidden treasures. Besides the man, there 
were three women and eight children ; the remainder of the party, 
two men and three lads, were seen towards evening. 31st, they 
crossed to Montreal Island, which was examined, and tlie small islands 
in the vicinity. " On a high ridge of rocks, . . at the south-east 
point of the island, a number of Esquimaux caches were found,'' con- 
taining " various articles belonging to a boat or ship ; chain hooks, 
chisels, blacksmith's shovel and cold chisel, tin oval boiler ; a bar of 
unvrrought iron, about three feet long, one inch and a half broad, and 
one inch and a quarter thick ; small pieces of ropes, bunting, and a 
number of sticks strung together, on one of which was cut * Mr. 
Stanley,' surgeon of the JErehus, A little lower down was a largo 
quantity of chips, shavings, ends of plank of pine, elm, ash, oak, and 
mahogany, evidently cut by unskilful hands; on one of them was 
found the word Terror. It was evident this was the spot where the 
boat was cut up by the Esquimaux (?), not even a scrap of paper could 
be discovered, and though rewards were offered, and the most minute 
search made over the island, not a vestige of the remains of our unfor- 
tunate countrymen could be discovered." On the 5th, Mr. Anderson 
"crossed to the mainland,'* and a most minute search was made as 
far as the point of Elliott Bay, and also to the nortliward. Point 
Pechel was reached on the 6th, and the whole coast between Montreal 
Island and Point Pechel was searched by a land party. It was now 
determined to " search the peninsula on foot :" they " encamped oppo- 
site Maconochie Island, . . the only vestige'* found was a small 
piece of codline, and a strip of striped cotton about two inches long 
and one broad, at Point Ogle. They then explored " Maconocliio 
Island, but nothing was found. It was impossible to cross to Point 
Bichardson, the ice driving between it and Maconochie Island at a 
fearful rate. . . It was now evident," says Mr. Anderson, " that 
all that could be done with our means had been accoiu])lislied, and 
that with our frail craft any delay in returning would compromise 
the safety of the whole party. It may be thought strange that the 
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Temuns of so large a party conld not be diMOvemd. It is mj opinion 
thnt a party in a eturving couditiou would have ebowA a lota fj/oi, 
where tliey could have hauled their boat up, and had somo sbelUr; 
and if they pcriahed there, that their bones ha»o been Jong Bince 
covered by aaod and gravel, forced up by tho ice : any books or papers 
left open would be deati-oyf il by the perpetual winds and rain in this 
quarter." They couiiuenced thoir return oh tho lOlh. Thus t'ndfd 
Rn expedition that had been spocially Bent to reliove ** tho earnnt 
anxiety " of tbo Admiralty, and which mm desired to be '' fitted out 
in the tnnBt eficetivo manner," and "on an adequate BcaJe, . . for 
au exhaustive Boarch on the npol." The expedition BtartH miuuB ui 
Int^T[>reter, reaches the spot, finds abundant evidence of a party 
from the Hreftit and Terror having been there ; they find the Esijui- 
inaux. who know all about the party ; they find tfai- women desiwua to 
tell nil fhey know ; it is suid the Esquimaux even reported tliat the 
peiipic to the north of them, who had seen and viaited the ahipi, tiaieti 
thug had both bee-a crvahed by the ice ;• but aa they can commu- 
nicate only by signs and a few wordn, always open to misinterpretib- 
tion, they of course cim gain no elear information; they devote ten 
days to the search, n tifni> (]iiitf insufficimt to give hope of aucccsa; 
they are unable to pms.^i'Mtf i( i'liriluT, l"'ivius,' of tlieir " frail emtV 
and they then return. These are all the fruits of a special expedition, 
sent to follow up a clue that bad been furnished to the &te of ow lost 
expedition. They seem to have gone rather to verify Dr. Bae'a report 
than for an extended seareh for the remains of the FranUin Expedi- 
tion; hut it was unnecessary, as everybody believed inthesubntauceof 
that report. The objectg required tcere to trace to the louree wheitee Ihit 
distressed party came, and whether any icere alive. 3b do thit, the 
means were quite inadequate. The route adopted does not seem to ua 
the most eligible, that by Repulse Bay appears to posaoas far greoter 
facilities; again, the route and the equipment should Iiave been or 
ranged for wintering if necessary; and, above all, an active Arctic 
naval officer should have accompanied tho expedition. Eae himself 
would Iiave heeu the man ; lie was used to the work, but then he 
would not have been believed, althoiigli one of the most truthful of 
Arctic explorers. We say this, without any prejudice to Messrs. 
Anderson and Stewart ; it is the inefficiency of the expedition for 
extended search we complain of. The former Esquimaux report, that 
the party had starved, we could not believe, nor con we the present ; 
eveiy circumstance goes to disprove it ; who can believe that our 
• Sct Hio Timfi, Jnmiarv OHi, 1856. 
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gtdlant fellowBy ** hATing wandered ou the beach until worn out by 
fatigue and starvation, they one by one laid themselyes down and 
died?"* or the report of the Esquimaux woman, who said she 
aaw '^ the last man die, that he was large and strong, and sat on tJie 
sandy heaehf his head resting on his hands ? " t Large and strong, 
and yet die of stanration ! How is it we do not hear of these humane 
Esquimaux aiding our countr3rmen in their distress ? The opinion, 
that the bones have been covered by gravel or sand forced up by the 
sea, is mere imagination seeking to account in some way for that 
which is unknown. Why did not the sand cover the piece of cod- 
line and strip of cotton at Point Ogle? Men dying would crawl 
inland, and out of danger ; it cannot be supposed that they were unac- 
quainted with the action of ice on a low shore. Some were said to 
be buried, and yet no graves are found. As to their books and 
papers, are these poor fellows to be supposed to be so thoughtless as 
to leave their books and papers open and exposed to the rain and the 
blast ? We think not ; they were put en cache. Then as to the 
boat; the "chips, shavings, and ends of plank," do not seem to us to 
have resulted from her having been cut up by the unskilful bauds of 
the Esquimaux; we should question whether they understood the 
use of the plane; we should rather think them to result from our 
own men, in their attempt (not being carpenters) to repair or rebuild 
their own boat. The efforts of those who are unused to edged tools 
are always clumsy ; again, wood is more precious than gold to the 
Esquimaux ; they are therefore very unlikely to waste it by cutting 
off and leaving ends of plank. Keflecting on all the circumstances, 
we are led to the belief that these poor fellows were surprised by 
treachery while as yet their work was unfinished — perhaps when 
separated, and were compelled to succumb. 

Altogether, this expedition failed in the object for which it was 
intended. It left the tale of the fate of these retreating forlorn men 
as inexplicable as ever. 

We may obser>'e here, soon after tlie return of jVIessrs. Anderson 
and Stewart, the Admiralty (June lOtli, 1S50),J having previously 
given notice in the Gazelle (January 22iul, 1S5G) of their intentions, 
adjudicated a reward of ct 10,000, uiuler the third para<;raph of the 
Admiralty proclamation of August 7tli, 1850, to Dr. J^ae and liis 
companions for having "by virtue" of their efforts '\>succeeded in 
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astoi'taioing tlic fate of Sir John Franklm's Expedition." If the 
rewaj'd had beeu adjudged for ]}atit services, no objection could hotr 
been raised; for, of all Arctic eiplor^ sent tu search of the Fran)! 1 in 
Expedition, nu one has more distingiiiiihed himself by his t»lcnt, hii 
triitlifulneas, and bia exertions, thnu has Dr. Knc. Llo has, too, hv 
hie eminent BCTvifes fully earned, and we arc thert'fore pk-aaed that 
he obtained, tlic reward. But few will nsaert, aud still fewer bcLece, 
that he "has set at rest the unfortunate fate of Sir JolmFranlduiAiid 
his party." lie undoubtedly furnished the clue in 1851, and again 
in 1^54, by which the fate of our lament*^ countrymen might hare 
been set at rest ; but misguided infatuation on the ooe hand, and in 
expedition inadequate to the objeota souglit on the other, have 
hitherto prevented as the revelation of their iniaerable, perhaps tragic 
end. It would seem Mr. Anderson himself thought another expedi- 
tion to King "William's Land and the weat coast of Boothia necessary.* 
Is iitit the fato of the expedition, as n whole, involved in as mudi 
mystery aa ever P With great reason was it asked, " Thua left in 
ignorance and darkncjts, with so little obtained, and so much yt to 
learn, can it be said, and is it fitting t^i prouounee, that the fat* of the 
expedition ie nseertained ? " t 

"With the return of Messrs. A nderson nii<i Stewart ceased nil eftbrts 
on the part of Government for tbe recovery of the lost I'Yan&lin and 
his companions. All the searching ships having been previously 
withdrawn or abandoned, the north was now left to its primitive soli- 
tude. The fate of tbe missing navigators hod not been aacertained, 
but further search was now relinquisbed— relinquished, too, at a tirae 
when accident had furnished tbe clue, so long sought, that waa certain 
in its development to unfold tbe whole mystery ; yet, at such a time, 
when the search should have been, if possible, more perBCveringly 
prosecuted, it was abandoned. What an unhappy combination of 
perverse ideas and imtoward circumstances have ruled a malign in- 
fluence over us since the Erehue and Terror sailed, freighted with 
loftj' aBpirations, fidl of high hope, in 18-15 ! 

It will have been observed, we all along, especially since 1850, have 
questioned wlicther the diii'ction giieu to tbe search was the right 
one. Kever haling had anything to guide us to the lost ones but the 

• '■ Further Pnpcr* relnlire to Ri'ccnt Arelif Eipoililionii, 1856," p. 60. 

t Ihid., "Ladj Frniiklni's LelkT," pp. 58—63. Some of tho claiiiu put in for 
tlie I'CHnrd an' cnrioiia, oiIhts ino-l »hiurd. For some of \ho objertious to Dr. 
Knc nveivijiK il, boo " Tlie Great Arctic Mveterv," "Arctic Rewards and their 
ClniiHmiln," " An Earnest Apjical in bi)ialf of the SliBsiiiji Arctic lixpcdition," 4r. 
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Plan and Instractions which were to govern them, when we saw 
these were likely to he departed from, we had little hope our missing 
ooimtrymen would he rescued, unless they should, hy good fortune, be 
enabled to rescue themselves. From what source this obliquity of 
thought arose that should have induced such a departure from common 
sense, and which has led probably to such direful results, has been the 
object of these pages to inquire. The inquiry has been a somewhat 
tedious one, in consequence of the numerous documents it has been 
found necessary to consult ; but we may say here, only those have been 
consulted whose authority is unquestionable, as will be seen by the 
references. It may be thought we have been prolix ; but as no just 
conclusion could be arrived at without giving the entire substance 
and spirit of all the origioal plans and opinions, we have considered 
it better to be deemed a little so, rather than throw ourselves open 
to the charge of making only partial extracts. Again, it may be said, 
whether Franklin and his companions have been sought in the right 
direction or not, of what avail now, the inquiry is useless^ because too 
late ? Such a conclusion is questionable ; there are those who still cling 
to the belief that some of our gallant countrymen may yet be alive ; at 
any rate, the fact to the contrary has not been established ; aud until 
it is, no inquiry can be deemed useless that has for its object to excite 
to renewed exertion, to set at rest so important a point. 

The lives of 135 British sailors, sent on a perilous public service, 
in which the nation's honour, interest, and feeling was invested, 
should not, must not, be lightly disposed of. We shall now give the 
result of our inquiry, which we think will show that, so far from 
having sought our long-lost countrymen in the right direction, wo 
have, without a particle of information to induce the cliange, changed 
from the right, and sought them altogether in a wrong one ; and the 
question, so often put. Has all been done that can be done? still 
remains in the negative. 

We have already given the original Plan of the Voyage (pp. 21 
and 35), and the Instructions (pp. 36 and 37) founded on that Plan, 
by which Sir John Franklin was to be guided. We have even pre- 
sumed to touch on the antecedents of that great and good man, but 
only to show bow pre-euiinently he possessed the qualifications of a 
commander; that he, of all men, was the least likely "to treat his 
orders with levity;" and that, come what niiglit, he " would act up 
to the letter of his Instructions." We have quoted largely from the 
various plans and oi)inions, both official and private, and have given 
a running commentary upon most of them, to show their bearing; in 
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iriiicti will bp seen tbe bans upon which we hare fonned our opisMio. 
From \hme we Bliall now ilmn « geuvnl cnndusion. We shall k* 
abi)' tti rontark U|iua the idt-aa pre%'al«ut when Fraaklin nilni. 
regarding tbi: Pol^ia o( Wmu^'U and its estraaion to tlie norUi of 
th(i I'arry Iitlandj, of ibe 6u|i()uaed eaaiuns with which tbe Arctic 
8e«a might be uavigated, "evto uoto the iVile," and of the ctatab- 
qaent loo*) nrrangonKfuUi for depAte. Ac., for the ahips to fall badt 
npon : nor abnll hv dw«li oq the delaj- in vending forth tlie fin* 
aenrchiug expeditiou, except to rrmark th&t we think it uu^ht lo 
havL- been despatched in 1847, — but go at coco to our object. U 
will be remembered that the first *cric» of opinions (pp. 51—62) 
aroae out of letters addressed by tlte Ute Sir John Boaa to tbe Admi- 
ralty eariy in th^ year 184", and it will be seen, by reference to 
them, that the majority of those opiniona take the direction of tbe 
original Plan and Inetmctious given to Sir John Franklin on hii 
sailing — Barrow's Strait, Cape Walker, and tbe south-west ; Wol- 
loatoa and Banks' Xiands, And the north coasts of America, with its 
islands, are tbe principal points recommouded. All thf*e are tritkin 
the range of prohabiUtg,aad of reaton, and to far good; but Ikert U 
one opinion tkatfrom ikffriit liaa aatonithed lu, an liaviug a tendency 
to distract from the true direction of learek. Tiiit opinion d«vM mot 
even iilhidc lo the Plan and Jnnlnictioiu. hul cutieentralei allfntion 
whollg upon the north, the tea of Wrangell — the Polar Sea. JPitmlc' 
Un'» intcntiont are mentioned, and at pointt of tearch, " ike tehci* 
range of eoatt, from Melville Itland in the teetl to ths great mmd at 
the head of Baffin' t Bay in the eatt ; " but not one word of the tpaoe 
to which he teat tent. Thus early to ignore the direction and object 
of the voyage, if not meant, was certainly injudicious, as it led the 
world to think that, no sooner in " blue water," but Franklin would 
throw his Instructions to the winds, and attempt the Passage by the 
nortb-wcst instead of the south-west. Thus was planted the germs of 
future error, and an impression created, unjust and opposed to the 
real sentiments and opinions (ace p. 23) of Sir John Franklin. And 
yet " him Science taught. " Injudicious as this opinion was, it was 
promulgated by the Admiralty to the whalers, Ac., and in conse- 
quence, it extended itself. Various other opinions follow; one, 
a sound Arctic niithority, refemiiiendt the despatch of a vettel at 
onci: (1847) to Cape Walker, ''as important information it likely tobe 
found there" but would extood the search to Back's Biver : this wo 
think, thus early, too far east. This opinion of onrs is corroborated by 
another eminent autliority. Wo set' one cmphatieaUi/ diteouraget 
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search hy the WelUngUm Ghannely no one knowing " into what difficul- 
ties it might lead.** We have then, a plan swayed hy science more 
than hy reason of the search. It recommends the western " coast of 
JBoathia even to Cape Nicolai** The south-west is but lightly 
touched on, but Banks* Land on both sides is speciallj noted. The 
search on the eastern side we can understand, as being within " the 
epace,** so often alluded to at this time, " in which the ships may have 
heeome involved** (Melville Sound), but why the western? Surely 
it is premature to suppose the ships to have gone north-about yet, or 
ia conjecture already becoming flighty ? StiU the promising Wollas- 
ton and Victoria Lands are noticed, and reason seems to guide. In 
this plan extremes meet ; large westing and no westing is assumed. 
Then follows a plan by Behring's Strait, to keep up communication 
along the American coast to the Mackenzie. Thus far 1847. We 
have been particular to note the general bearing of these opinions : it 
will be seen, large south-westing is assumed generally for the Expedi- 
tion ; and only in one case is that, the true direction, repudiated in 
favour of the north, 

1848. — The Fhver sailed for Behring's Strait. A report at this 
time arrived that some whites in two boats were off the coast, east 
of the Mackenzie, giving knives and files to the natives in the 
summer of 1847. This is a direction in which we might look as 
probable. An offer was now made to search, ly the Great Fish lUver, 
the western land of North Somerset — a land whose western limit teas 
then unknown — founded on the assumption that Franklin was sent to 
" push his way" between Melville Island and Banks' Land, a part 
he was specially warned to avoid, and would fall back on this unkuovvu 
land. Another series of opinions followed out of this plan, which 
point out the general intent of Franklin's Instructions. One is 
remarkable for the prophetic declaration of " inevitable embarrassment 
to the ships, and abandonment^* in lat. 73° N. and 105° W., owing to 
the "prevalence of westerly winds," and the "drift of the ice.'* This 
conviction should have drawn special attention to Melville Sound. 
The sounds north of Baffin's Bay, arising out of the extraordinary 
opinions we have noticed in 1847, are now again spoken of, but have 
no weight, as Sir John Kichardsoii and Dr. Ka^ are sent (Marcli) to 
examine the coasts between the ^lackenzie and Coppermine Eivers, 
the western and southern shores of Wollaston Laud, and tlie passages 
between Wollaston, Banks', and A'ictoria Lands ; and Sir James 
Boss sailed with orders to search Lancaster Sound, Barrow's Strait, 
Capes Clarence and Walker, and tlie intervals between, and '' the 
loesterii coasts of TJoothia, even to Cape Nicohtiy Banks' liand is 
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tu be reached, imd both its sides examined, the party by th<? caBtcrn 
to make for the Coppermine, and nmiet Sir John Richardson in 

searching the aliores of Victoria and Wollaston Lands, and the wwitprn 
one to reach Capes Bathurst or Parry. £xeepting the latter and Ca^ 
JTicohii, a* i/et all teemi to promite veil, and the general opinion pre' 
vailn that the direction of TrankUn'* Iiutruefion* ia the tram one. ani 
on thi* conviction the erpedilion* by litiid and sea arc doKpatriiFil ; 
Btil) the north in gaining injlttenee, and get Cape Walkrr, the priviarj 
poiirl to whic^h the utHslng Etjiedttion was sent, ha* not bem rearhed, 
and no one caji say wliat important Becreta it may reveal. 

1S49, Jniiuary. — A new series of opinions arose out of the necessity 
for supporting Sir Jonics Soss's Eiqieditiou. The Wellington Ckaa- 
ttel, Biithurtt Inlet, and other northern pattaget ; the tound* at the 
head of Sq^ n't Bat/ ; the Arctic Circle; Atia — all ore mentiontil: 
the Instructions and the south-west route are named, and Rcgcnl'f 
Inlot, but only in passing. The mania in fivour of the north it 
increasing, although the question glands ichollg as it did when IVaHhUn 
tailed in 1845. Whence this change P Imperative orders were no« 
given (per North Star) for the search of " Wellington Chaiinel and 
its neighbourhood," on Kranlilin'a declared infenliont "not to desiBt 
until hiihad treJ ill tht i( ui I- Oil r propositions were mad.'; 
to cross the \mcrican continent &om Hothara Inlet to the ColTille, 
or from Mount Ehas to the Mackenzie and rewards offered to call 
attention to the Gulf of Boothia Regent's Inlet, the inlete or 
chaimela leading out of Borrow s Strait or the sea beyond, north- 
ward or southward and also a plan for csploring Jones's and 
Smitli's Sounds The plan^for search are note evidentlg running teiU. 
July, news arrned from Sir John Eii! ardson: he hod unsuccessfully 
searched the coasts between the Matkenzie and Coppermine Rivers. 
This proved that Iranklin bid not reached that coast, but no more. 
Dr. Rae was to persist in the direction of Wollaaton and Victoria 
Lands. TIil Esquimaux skctih of four ships seen in the ice was now 
reported, ^oiembir Sir James Ross unespectedly returned. 3e 
had gone south loitards Cape ^icolat instead of west towards Copt 
WaU-cr,hil,e,clelhf 72 3S an I uai unsuccessful. Could suecm 
have hcen expected ? This voyage was a complete failure; and yet 
out of it come the opinion that " Franklin's ships had penetrated far 
bri/oiid Mrhillc Island," hut on what grounds, is not stated. Tnie; 
he had been away four gears ; hit during that time what had been 
done/ Xolhiug. The uou-e:^;st.>iice of records at Leopold Har- 
bour, Ciijie Bunny, ami Fury Ueach, juwed he had not landed at 
I'ilhcr of Ibosc places on his oiitivard route. The west coasts of 
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Banks* Land and the Parry Islands were now suggested for search, 
because " some thought the ships may have penetrated westward in 
a high latitude." Soon after, an expedition was proposed to Beh- 
ring's Strait. It was argued, that if the Expedition had been arrested 
about Cape Walker, or one of the northern chain of islands, or south- 
ward of Banks' Land, they would have communicated with North 
Somerset, Barrow's Strait, or the coast of America, or, failing, have 
returned with the intention of passing up Wellington Channel (?), 
and left notices in Barrow's Strait. No notices having been disco- 
vered, a general conclusion is drawn that they are " locked in the 
archipelago to the westward of Melville Sound." The opinions elicited 
on this proposition are very various ; they range between the western 
shores of the Parry Group, in a high latitude, and the south-west of 
Banks' Land. Conjecture is admitted, but still two sound authori- 
ties cling to Melville Sound. One licts no faith in the Wellington 
Channel; and one, still prophetic, still refers to the south-ea^t drift, and 
the ships being involved in it. All look westward, and the majority by 
the south. The north is referred to, but indistinctly. Retreating 
parties from the missing ships were now expected to be heard of, via 
the Mackenzie Eiver, or Cape Clarence and Fury Beach. 

1850. — An expedition, the result of the foregoing opinions, sailed 
under Capt. Collinson, to search the western coasts of Wollaston and 
Banks' Lands and Melville Island. In the search of the latter the j^rin- 
ciple is recognized, that M'anh'lin has taken a northern route, and made 
large westing ; and yet at this time we did not know whether he had 
even reached Cape Walker, or whether he was detained in Melville 
Sound; but the impression held, that he was to be found there. Olfers 
and opinions now poured in, in favour of Jones's and Smith's Sounds, 
the Wellington Channel, and the north of the Parry Islands, although 
it was observed : " Theshijys are not likely to he there ;'^^ still, " in the 
fifth year of their absence, every place should he searched T Others 
were in favour of search " between Cape Bathurst and Banks' Land, 
. . the headlands between Wellington Channel and Melville Island, 
and Banks' Land;" and an extensive land expedition was now sug- 
gested by the Mackenzie, the Coppermine, and the Great Fish 
Kivers, to winter on the Polar shores, and then one party to go to 
the north, another to the north-north-east, and a third to the nortli- 
north-west ; and so plans poured in, in endless variety, many good as 
to direction, but impracticable — others only too absurd and distract- 
ing. Now came the talented Hydrographor, and proposed an expedi- 
tion by Barrow's Strait. " All attempts have been too long deterred," 
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he said ; and now caiae also tUcf whaliiiR captuns, capital sailors an<l 
good icemaatew, but not always sound in tbeir renaouing. still active, 
■eotliuaiastic, gallaut frllowa. Oue aug^eoUt Jones's ikiund aud Wel- 
lington Channel ; one gives a vague rt>]>art of a cairn up Jones'a 
&)uiid (aflerwanlM contradicted), and a naw series of opinions naral 
■re sought. They widely diiler in direction ; some so much so, as to 
OOnfVise and perplex. Melville Island and Banks' Land towards 
America, and Banka' Strait, the Wellington Channel, and the open- 
ings between the P^ny Islands, Jones's and Smith's Sounds, the 
Peliy iBlaiidM, Kegeot's Inlet. Erratic some, prronsous othere. The 
north is still gathering strougth. One placet Frtmklin''4ihips between 
Meloille Itland ami Sanks' Land, n potiliOH at variance toith kit la- 
itructioni; fortunately, the error is rcde^'uied by two other and able 
ftuthoritiM, which we have given. One thinks, " Leopold Island and 
Cape Walker should be examined prior to any attempt in other direc- 
tions;'^ iXiQi^huT gives the whole getae of thjijijlh tectum of the Iiutruc- 
tiant, and argitet againtt Jonrx't Soumi. The sum is, the we*t is still 
looked to, but the feeling appears rather to preponderate in &voar of 
the northern route ; and yet even up to this period we blew notliing, 
because we had done nothing, in the direcl niiite to aud frnm Cape 
Walker to the sniith-wesl. All ll,f npinioii^ in iiivour of 11r- north 
arc founded only on the lengthened absence of the Expedition, aud 
the intentions attributed to Franklin. Plans from civilians now 
sprung up ; one proposes an expedition of from 100 to 80O " convicted 
criminals," to be " upheld and pushed forward " to the Arctic coast, 
viA Chesterfield Inlet, to the Magnetic Pole, Begent's Inlet, Ac. 
Another, very undefined, proposes from Wager Eiver towards the 
Arctic Sea. Then follows one by Hudson's Bay, so extended, that we 
can only enumerate the names of the places ; it embraces two divi- 
sions, one by north-west JEhxe's Channel, the other, by Sir Thomas 
Roe's Welcome ; it names, for esamination, Hecla and Fury Strait, 
Felix Harbour, Boothia nnd its Isthmus, James Boss's Strait, " over 
ice, land, and sen," to the north-west ; the Great Fish River, Simpson's 
Strait, aiid Brond Bay (between it and Lease's Strait), Committee 
Bay, from Hecla and Fury Strait, along tlie unknown coast to Cspe 
Kater, Leopold Island, from it to Cape Uennell nnd to the south- 
west, and Smith's Sound is spoken of. Besides all these, the author 
thinks a small division of vessulii, starting from Spil:lergen, and 
pushing in a north-tcest ilirfction, "might be of great service," It 
cannot fail to have been noticed how the direction of search has 
hein dircrli-d and rxtcRdvd from the true one, and what fallacious and 
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impracticable yiews were entertamed in 1850. The south-western 
search is altogether at a discount. Lieut, (now Capt.) Pullen arrived 
at the Mackenzie, having searched the American coast-line from 
Wainwright Inlet. It was now resolved to spnd two Government 
expeditions to Barrow's Strait — one under the command of Capt. 
(now Admiral) Austin, the other commanded by Mr. W. Penny, an 
energetic master of a whaling-ship. The general Instructions to the 
former were to reach Melville Island, to search the shores of Wel- 
lington Channel, and the coast about Cape Walker. The latter was 
to examine Jones's Sound, Wellington Channel, the Parry Islands, 
and Melville Island. Section 6 of Franklin^ s Instructions is cited for 
his guidance, but Cape Walker is mentioned secondary — that is, after 
failing in Smithes Sound and the Tarry Islands, Here we have two 
expeditions with nearly similar Instructions, and these too extended 
even for the employment of both. This was seen by the commanders, 
and they wisely divided the duty. Capt. Austin took the western 
and southern search, and Mr. Penny the northern. A subscription 
expedition imder Sir John Eoss sailed about the same time for 
Barrow's Strait, to examine the headlands to the west of Capo llo- 
tham, and, if necessary. Banks' Land. Also, a private expedition 
(Lady Franklin's) under Commander Forsyth, E.N., to search the 
western coast of B^gent Inlet, and the western coast of Boothia, to 
James Boss's Strait and Simpson's Strait. Another was also sent to 
aid in the search by our generous kinsmen of America, under Lieut. 
De Haven, U.S.N. ; their attention was directed to Welliugton Channel 
and Cape Walker, and to be governed by circumstances. Our 
feeling at this time was, that the route which Franklin was directed 
to pursue in 1845 was now made secondary to the Wellington Channel 
route and the north. It is true Cape Walker is still specially named, 
but we feared failure in consequence of the extension and importance 
attached to the northern search. In September came the tragical tale 
of the hose Adam Beck, of the loss of two ships in the ice, and the 
murder of their crews by the natives. It was pronounced a fabrica- 
tion ; stiU for a time it had its influence. Lady Franklin's vessel, 
under Commander Forsyth (October), returned unsuccessful ; she 
brought the intelligence of the discovery of tlie first traces of the 
Franklin Expedition, that it had wintered at Beechey Island, 1815-0. 
By this discovery aU the rumours of disaster and loss in Baliln's Bay 
were set at rest. Our views at this period are shown in our paper 
(pp. 161-7) ; its object was to call back attention to Franklin 6 In- 
structions, and to show the iniprohahility of the Wellington Channel 
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route. It should be remembered, Cape Walker had not even yet been 
reached. 

1851. — Now came a plan to examine all the fiords in Barrow's 
Straits, and Banks' Land, between 80" and 110** W. News, also, 
£rom the Behring's Strait ships arrived, of various rumours of ships 
seen, and boats' crews murdered, at the Ko-pak; also, information 
that Behring's Strait on to Point Barrow had been examined without 
success ; and that Capts. Collinson and M'Clure had arrived, 1850, 
and sailed for the north for Melville Island, &c. The latter suc- 
ceeded, the former was forced to return. 1851 came ; Lady Franklin 
again sent the Prince Albert, now under Mr. Kennedy and Lieut. 
Bellot, to renew the search of Eegent's Inlet and Boothia^ unsuc- 
cessful last year. Lieut. Pullen, having been unable to reach Cape 
Bathurst, now writes his opinion that Franklin ^* failed at Cape Walker, 
and pushed through Wellington Channel, and that he is shut up between 
Melville Island and Point Barrow, ^^ and yet offers no &cts in proof. 
There are none to offer, Capt. Austin and Mr. W. Penny returned 
(September) unexpectedly from Barrow's Strait. All the vessels had 
been unsuccessful ; the Wellington Channel had been explored ; and a 
new sea discovered to the north by Mr. Penny, but had yielded no 
sign of the lost Expedition. Capt. Austin's parties had searched the 
southern coasts of the Parry Islands and Melville Island, and at last 
Cape AValker (six years after Franklin's departure) had been visited, 
and the coast examined east of it down to lat. 72° 4f/ N., and west to 
lat. 72° 18' N., and long. 102," 25' W. Finding no traces of Franklin, 
the extraordinary conclusion was come to, that " Sir John Franklin 
did not prosecute the subject of his mission southward and westward 
of Wellington Channel. After this, all search in the line of Franklin's 
Instructions, i. e., to the south-west of Cape Walker, " was considered 
wholly unnecessary," and was abandoned ; and the missing Expedition, 
if in that quarter, was left to its fate. We never could understand 
by what train of reasoning this sweeping conclusion was arrived at. 
The same conclusion, from the absence of traces, might have been 
drawn of Wellington Channel, but it was not. Was there no latent 
feeling, science, or prejudice for continuing the search in the latter 
direction, and abandoning it in the former? It could not have 
arisen from any new clue or information gained, for we had obtained 
none. It could not be from what was known of Wellington Channel, 
nor from misconception of Franklin's Instructions. The first was 
quite unknown, and formed no part of Sir John Barrow's Plan ; and 
the second, the Instructions, are so plain, it is impossible to miscou- 
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ue them. In them, too, it is mentioned in a secondary sense only ; 
'., in case of failing in the direction of Cape Walker. The original 
in on which Pranklin's voyage was founded comprehends a space 
about seventeen degrees of longitude. Austin's energetic parties 
the south-west, under the able Capt. Ommauey, explored to long. 
y* "W., i. «., five degrees to the westward of Franklin's starting- 
nt (long. 98® W.), leaving twelve degrees, 216 miles of longitude, 
3xplored, a space quite wide enough to continue the promise of the 
^assage. ' ' Why, then, because the first five degrees gave no traces of 
i absent Expedition, the remaining* twelve degrees should be consi- 
■ed unlikely to yield successM results, seems to us to argue cer- 
oly an illogical, if not presumptuous, inference. Had the search 
the south-west, through Melville Sound, been persisted in at this 
le, it would, we think, have rewarded the Austin Expedition for all 
toils and privations ; and, in our opinion, would have unfolded the 
stery hanging over the fortunes of the Erebus and Terror and their 

iWS. 

We now conclude this summary of the plans and opinions, and the 
ections given to the various searching expeditions arising out of 
)m. It will be seen that, from the first, as early as 1847, there was 
endency to distract and draw attention from the original Plan and 
itructions ; from Gape Walker and the south-west (Melville Sound), 
the passages and sounds to the north of Barrow's Strait and Baffin's 
y. Unhappily, this erroneous tendency was countenanced, fostered, 
1 circulated; the consequence was, a yet wider extension of the 
ling. In 1848 it showed itself increased and extending; and, 
>iigh powerless for harm then, its stealthy infiuence could not be 
rceived by those who felt for the critical position of our missing 
intrymen without uneasiness and alarm. In 1849 it was openly 
rocated, and soon afber the first searching expedition returned, 
ring failed. Without any new fact to induce a change in the 
ection of search, the Wellington Channel and the north became a 
rfect mania. In 1850 it waa recognized by authority, in the 
rtherly direction given to the Behring's Strait' Expedition (to the 
!8t of Melville Island), and shared more than equal attention with 
5 south-west, in the orders given to the Barrow's Strait' Expedi- 
n. On the return of the latter, because traces of the missing Expc- 

• We are now aware of Mr. Wynniatt's journey from Prince of Walee* Strait 
tward in Melville Sound ; but at tliis time, 1850, when the search by the south- 
it was abandoned, it was not known at home ; it was, therefore, the more unrea- 
kable to abandon the search in that direction. 
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dition were not found in tfac first fivo degrees of the seventeen degrees 
of apace tlipough whicb Franklin woe specially enjoined to forc« hu 
wny, hence it was concluded all pejireh of the reinaimug twdve dp- 
grcea woa unnecesaorv, and thnt tlio missiDt; Eipodition did not j^n- 
eced to tlie Bouthward and westward of Wellington Channel. Out of 
such an unwarrantnble conclusion further Bearch in the direction irf 
rmnklin'a Instructiona was given up. Eeery tJiouifht ami exrrtion. 
WW heneefoHh turned to tke nor/k. In 1882, Cape Walker and tbe 
Boutli-west, that promising apaes to which Franklin waa »rait, wu 
left incompletely searched, waa abandoned, and bo it remains to this 
day — fht north, at we have taitl, ieeaine tkf hading Jhaturf. From 
thifl time all our efforts have been in a wrong direction instead of ■ 
right one, and failure baa been the coDae<^uence ; we say this without 
any reference to aftt-r events. Erroneous conclusions were stamped 
on the face of each year, &om tbo first, and yet our course waa simple. 
But was there no one during these tatter years, strong in mural 
courage, boldly to stand up in spite of rank, mutiue, mistakeii judg- 
ment, and ill-maturod opinion, and advocate the soundneea of tln> 
Plan, the clearneBs of the Instructions, the disciplined mind, and the 
pn-dilcctions fin favour nf the Ami'ricnn cnnnt ri^ute) of the coni* 

to explain where needed, and give the reasona for his faith ? There 
was. Several aound Arctic authorities held out in faTOup of the 
south-west route, but their reaaonings were vain. The reports from 
the natives east of the Mackenzie were unheeded, the fragments of a 
Government ship's equipments brought home by Bae in April, 1851, 
were not understood ; all were loat amidst the distraction of the num- 
berless conflicting plana and opinions, official and civil, the majority 
of which would not hear the slightest scrutiny ; still their effect waa 
baneful. We fear, too, that even Science herself is not altogether 
hlameleBfl ; she drew aside attention from the main object, the search 
for our unfortunate countrymen ; she influenced the detour in the 
direction of Cape Nicolai, and she tempted her eager followers to 
the hidden secrets and the wide, unrenped field of inquiry and research 
in the unknown north. But whoever or whatever influenced the deei- 
aion in favour of the search for thr FrankUn E.rpedifion hg the north, 
our firm conviction has all along been that it tons not in the right 
direction. 

It is as unneceasary, as it would bo iinprofitabie, to pursue this 
melancholy subject further. We need not to apeak of the failure of 
Belcher and Kellett, of Inglelield and of Kane, or of the wholeaole 
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abandonment of the ships : they are all recorded ; all ended as might 
have been anticipated. Our unfortunate countrymen were unrestored. 
Time, so precious, was wasted, and the energy, the daring, and the 
heroic fortitude of our sailors were all uselessly thrown away. From 
henceforth, wild theory, baseless conjecture, and imagination ram- 
pant, reigned. The Plan and Instructions for the voyage were con- 
signed to oblivion. It was chaos come again. The field of search, 
always too extended, became more so, till it included the entire circuit 
of the Arctic circle, and extended even to the Pole itself; the most 
out-of-the-way, improbable routes and means were advocated; they 
ranged all around the compass, to every point excepting one, and that 
the only true one ; viz., the south-west, through the space to which 
JPranklin was sent, and which we have so continuously dwelt upon,-*— 
Melville Sound, 

But let it not be supposed that our sailors (officers and men) have 
failed in their duty; failure was on every side, but not because of 
them ; with solitary exceptions, they have noble done their duty, and 
upheld the honour of their country ; well have they merited to be 
placed by the side of the "marine worthies" of old. For among 
them maybe traced all the "Cosmographie,'* the chivalry, and the 
"heroicke courage" of our Cabot, our Frobisher, our Davis, our 
AVaymouth, our Hudson, our Baffin, and a host of others ; names 
which England points to with pride ; as may France to Bellot and 
De Bray, and as may our American kinsmen to De Haven, to Kane, 
&c,, and her munificent citizens, Grinnell and Peabody. 

G-reat stress has, as it will have been seen, been laid on what are 
called the opinions of Arctic authorities, and we think justly ; but we 
prefer those founded on facts rather than those specuLative. Their 
scientific contributions are most valuable ; although, probably, in the 
acquirement sufficiently monotonous, wearying, and at times paiuful ; 
still they furnish invaluable data to the shore-going inquirer, and to 
themselves at home. For, based on them, often arise under leisure 
and reflection great truths and extended views, which never would 
have entered the minds of those employed gathering together these 
precious elements of knowledge on tlie spot, where, tied and bound 
by the difficulties surrounding them, arising from cold, privatiou, and 
danger, their ideas must be in a great measure necessarily absorbed 
in self-preservation. "VVe are called upon to make this observation 
from seeing the self-sufficient, confident manner in which opinions — 
purely speculative, often conflicting, and freciueutly contradictory — 
liave been expressed, to the exclusion of others grounded on the 
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" Binall voice " of H«»aii. In short, we preter Arctic fecte to Arctic 

It may be asked, "WTittt are our presmit yiews (1S58) rei^ardin^ the 
course pursued by Sir John Franklin after he left Be«chey Island, 
hiB subsequent position, and it' lost, where lost ? With respect lo 
the first queBtiou, we throw overboard all eonjerture of latal di«Mt«r 
at Becchey Island and Point Biley, " 'IVutk must be proved, and not 
gueased." Wo believe that he left Beoeliey Island, in 1S46. in good 
sea-going condition, and that he attempted to reach the point sbout 
Ca]ie Walker, to which he was direct«d, t. c, about 98° W. He may 
not have been enabled to communicate with tbat eajie, from the heavy 
masses of ic© always known, from the direction of tie general current, 
to encumber the southern shores of Barrow's Strait ; but that is 
immaterial to the great object of the original plan, which was, from 
that meridian to puBh his way in a south-west direction across the 
aound known as Parry or Melville Sound, towards the American 
coast ; as it woe known, that beyond the meridian of 120° W., a 
pasoage existed to Behring'e Strait, and the Great Question would 
he solved. Tlierefore, as we have said, it was immaterial whether hv 
communicated with Cape Walker or not; but, i7 beiny hia ^rtt point 
to arrive nl, and Ihc Iti.if for Imi-ing rt'cordu nf Ijis movements and 
intentions, it wns expected (and not unreasonably) that the first in- 
formation of him would be found there ; it may even have been his 
wish, too, but, unable to accompUsh a landing without considerable 
detention and consequent Iobb of time (time so important in the 
navigation of the Arctic seas), and having no express ordera to that 
effect, he pushed on. This may account for dcBpatchee not being left at 
Beechcy Island ; he was, when there, only en route to kigjirtt and ImI 
point for communication with England, &xid looked to leave thorn there; 
besides, he is not directed to the north side of Barrow's Strait on hie 
outward course, he would therefore consider Beechey Island, or Point 
Kiley, on that side, an out-of-the-way place for leaving them. From 
Cape Walker he would attempt a course in a south-west direction 
through Melville Sound ; whether he succeeded soon after leaving that 
cape or not we have no infoniiation, but, if he did not, he would have 
sought a passage further west or returned. We know now that he could 
not have got along that coast (from Capt. Ommaney), as it is opM 
to the north-west drift ; we therefore must conclude he persevered 
to the westward, and when we come to consider the wide extent of 
the promising but unknown space before him, even to the meridian of 
Banks' Land, it ia only reasonable to suppose tbat he did. The 
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seeming then wide outlets between Banks' and Wollaston and Victoria 
Lands would tempt him towards them. This, we think, is the course 
he pursued ; that he attained large westing may be inferred from the 
following reasons. If he had not, he would have been within the 
influence of the general easterly current setting into and down Bar- 
row's Strait, and we should have heard of him in 1847 — for it is 
improbable that the crews would then have been so much weakened 
as not to be able to help themselves ; it is equally so, if unsuccessful 
up to the summer of that year, that he would have prosecuted the 
voyage afterwards : we therefore must conclude that he got so far west 
and south as to he out of the direct easterly current, and within the 
influence of that south-east drift so often spoken of {produced primarily 
by the strait we have indicated at the bottom of Melville Sound), and 
was there locked up in the ice, say about 110° W., and between 73° and 
74° N., and that he obtained this position in one season, and teas from 
thence unable to communicate or return. That he attempted to yet 
through Melville Sound in a south-west direction, in pursuance of 
his Instructions, and obtained large westing, was our opinion in 1850 
(see p. 162) , and is now, Franklin was never in favour of the northern 
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no records ; wo nro led then to tbo only' — tlic iiiovitnbW MntdanOD, 
Ihfit Franklin did not atUmpt the north by tim Wrllinyton Chaniul, 
and farther , that not having done to, negative evideiief m ajforded of ki* 
having nteeeedfd to the touthward and leettward. 

Tliis coDcIufiion is arrived at without anj rcferouoG to tho after 
search made in the north. The uutire absence of all traces there 
only goce etill further to confirm it. We must then look to Mdfille 
Sound for the mxae of hie doteutioo aad embarrasBmcnt ; and if tre 
revert again to Byam Alartin Island and its paaaages. the entire 
abst'tice of all sign of his prt'seucu there or at Melville Island, oUJniJ 
to the tame conclusion. Thero wati a doubt whether Franklin might 
not have taken one of the western possage-s of the Parry Islands, until 
they wore searched ; but a.a to the Wollingtun Channel, no doubt ever 
rested on it, whether searched or not. Without information of 
failure in the west, it never had even probability for its basia. At 
Fecl'a Sound is talked of we may as well say a word or two on it. 
What could induce Franklin to attempt the passage by that Bound? 
It offered no promise, primd facie, compared with the broad opening 
of ^lelrillo Bound ; any idea tliat he adopted it, therefore, can only 
be based on the supposition thnt, defeated on the weatem sidt- nf 
Cape Walker, and IVi'l's .Sound buing opon at ilw rnlniniv, he 
attempted a posaoge to the south by it. But it has been searched on 
both sides from Barrow's Strait, and not a single veetige of the pre- 
sence of the Expedition has been found ; furthermore, it is, as shown, 
closed at the bottom ; in short, no passage eiiata to the southward : 
we therefore dismiss it. 

We now turn to the precious reraaine discovered and brought home 
by Dr. Eae and Capt. CollinBon. What is the tale they teU? It ia 
easy of interpretation, they all point to one source— one rational con- 
clusion ; and that is, Melville Sound. The Pond's Bay Esquiniaui 
sketch of four ships in the ice, the two ice-borne ships seen off New- 
foundland, mute but positive, all unite to corroborate one fact, tlist 
Franklin did not attempt the north but the south-wen/, and succeeded 
BO far as to enter Melville Sound ; and if ever to be found, he must 
be, or rather should have been, sought there. There have been 
direful frexagti enough told of it, u-hich, instead of distracting from 
it, should have stimulated us to greater exertion in that quarter. W*y, 
then, not have set all doubt at rest and searched it ? but instead of that 
we have passed it over; and even unto this day the search of it is unfi- 
nished — incomplete. 

We hove traced the ships to Melville Sound ; did they get far down 
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that sound? were they wrecked or abandoned there? or, being at 
the outer margin of the ice, did they break away and float to the east- 
ward as did the B^olute ? The latter is not improbable, as we have 
4 noticed in the Esquimaux sketch and the ice-borne ships; on the 
contrary, they may have drifted some distance down Melville Sound, 
and been wrecked or abandoned. Such an event is far more probable 
than that the catastrophe occurred in Peel's Sound, for reasons which 
we have already given; but in either case, there is no doubt the 
crews kept to their ships while hope remained. It seems not 
unlikely that, seeing the south-east direction of the drift — that it set 
them towards Victoria Land, to the south of which the passage 
westward was already known — that 1847 was passed without any 
uneasiness greater than would arise from the helplessness of their 
situation, and the fear of being run over ; it may even have given 
them hope of liberation in 1848 ; that passed, the winter 1848-9 would 
be a period of deep anxiety, and when the summer came without 
their being extricated, there is little doubt but they abandoned the 
ships — under what arrangements we can only infer. One party, no 
doubt, took the direction of Beechey Island, and this will account for 
the conjecture of a second visit there ; but may not this party be 
further traced in the subsequent rumour of white men to the north- 
west of Hogarth's Sound ? * One party may have gone down Prince 
of Wales' Strait, or a large one in a south-east direction, through the 
strait we have shown exists towards Victoria Strait, and there dividing, 
one went east towards Back River, the other west to the Mackenzie. 
That a party did reach Point Warren there is little doubt ; one was 
killed and the others went inland ; what became of them ? The Back 
fiiver party we have the Esquimaux report of, and unhappily not 
satisfactory. How is it we have no visit of any of oiu* hapless coun- 
trymen to Pury Beach ? To say, they could not afford time to visit 
it, if they passed down Peel's Sound, does not satisfy the question. 
We cannot clear the mystery unless we suppose the ships to have 
been crushed or abandoned at the bottom of Melville Sound, and 
that no attempt was made to retreat vi& Barrow's Strait, or, if made, 
that the party did not reach it. This part of the subject is as inex- 
plicahle as that tve should have sent an exjyedition to Melville Sound, 
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still olire; nisy hme received shelter and becotne ftcclimatius! witti 
the vnuideriDg Esquimnux. We do not stand olono in tliis optiiion -. 
there are eminent autht>ntieB vha itill tbinli it possible. " It i* not 
within the power of man to say thej are dead," nor is " it right li) do ■ 
BO." A tulficieacy of food is imperative, but it is not esaential to so 
Bnglidh man's existence timt it should bo of the same deacriptiou he 
has at home ; the food of the Eaquimaux sustains and extends hit 
life to the ordinarv period, C()unlly with that of the European under 
more southern elimatee. By all accounts, and a ho«t might be 
quoted, animal life, so far from being scarce, is abundant ; but thit 
is only for a season, and care is required in hoarding it up for tW 
winter: of coiirse, there are particular aituotiona, soils, and rodis, 
that are not favourable to vegetation, and then; it vrould be madnrsa 
to expect to find the musk ox, deer, Ac. The sea and the lakes afford 
their supply, and in no stinted measure. Taking, then, int<] couside- 
ration all that bus been said as to the vraiit of animal life in theH> 
regions, we are still of opinion, that human life may be sustained then? 
by adopting the cunning experience of the Esquimaux in hunting and 
fishing, aided by the skill, and husbanded by the provident habit*, of 
the European. Small partiea are more likely to obtain Bubsiat^nce 
than large, yet Capt. Cullinson speaks of a tribe at Cambridge Bay 
as amounting to more than 200. 

Ono opinion has been started, which, of all othen, is the most 
important; it has been said an Arctic climate is inimical to the 
European constitution : and yet, on the first view, it would not 
appear to be so; conBidering the generally robust health enjoyed 
by our Arctic crews, exhausted often by over-exertion, exposure, and 
long travel. The late Earl of EUesmere, in Ins anniversary address 
(1855), as President of the Hoyal Geographical Society, quoting the 
veteran authority of the late liev. Dr. Bcoreaby, says, " One remark 
I cannot help borrowing from him, that, putting out of the ques- 
tion the loss of Franklin's Exjiedition, 'the rate of mortality on 
board some fifty-sis vessels employed in thirty-eight years, Aat nol 
exceeded, and, faking individual instances, has been far below, that of 
teajhrinff iiieii fffing in ovr own harbours' "• We have two remark- 
able Ulustratioiia us to thi' efl'ects of food in the late expeditions. 
Cajits. KelU'tt and ColHuson, under generous and sufficient diet, 
brought their crews home in excellent health, while Capt. Sir. B. 
M'Clure and Ihe lute lamented Br. Kane, from the inabOity to allow 

• S-e '■Journal of the Rojal Gijoersphical Society, 185a," vol. 25, p. 121. 
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sufficient noumluiig food« their men became reduced to a deplorable 
state from the filial effects of scurrj and other diseases. It seems 
actire, cfaeeHnl emplojment is preserratiTe of health, even at a low 
temperature, while indolent habits and despondent feelings induce 
disease.* In all these cases, hard work and exposure had alike been 
imdngone. Others saj, prolonged stay in the Arctic regions^ eren 
under fiiToaraUe cireumstanoes, destroys the constitution. We pre- 
sume not to Tenture an opinion, but the three following instances of 
lengtiiened sojourn there may be quoted; others might be given. 
The well-known missionary, Hans Egede, lived twenty-five years in 
Greenland. Capt. (now Major-Greneral) Sabine, in a letter to the Pre- 
sident of the Boyal Society, incidentally mentions a Mr. Sbarostin, a 
Buasian, who had passed thirty -nine winters on Spitzbergen, and resided 
there for serenteen years without having once left the island.t The 
Qfjifemar of Grreenland, in IS54, had been there twenty-nine years. { 
Seeing, then, there is reasonable probability that some of the unfor- 
tunate crews of the Erebus and Terror may still survive, the imagi- 
naticm shrinks, is shocked, at the barbarous thought of forsaking 
them. All that is good, just, and humane, pleads for those who can- 
not make their voices heard at home. England sent them forth to 
solve a Great Problem, in which she bad identified herself and the 
chivalrous exertions of her sons for three centuries ; nations looked 
on and admired her mighty efforts, her persevering constancy, and 
her heroic daring. Her conduct created a world-wide interest ; shall 
it be said of her, then, that, in the end, tchen those ichom she sent on 
the glorious hut perilous mission returned not, hut remained un reco- 
vered through misdirected effort — shall it he said, when led hi/ their 
spirit, those tcho sought them solved the Great Question in the pursuit, 
and that then, without proof, she pronounced them dead and deserted 
them ? O let not this shame fall on England ! 

• We are indebted to Captain Collinson for tlie subjoined note of the average 
number on the sick list on board H.M.S. Enterprise, during the years she was in 
the Arctic regions. Latitudes between 68° and 73^ : — 

From June, 1851, to June, 1852, average number, 3'35, or, per cent., 5*5 

1852, „ 1853, „ 3-62, „ 60 

1853, „ 185 i, „ 3-48, „ 5 85 
Total number of days in the ice, 1,16 i. Total average per cent., 5*78. 

t See " A Voyage to the Xorth Pole." By the late Admiral Beechey, p. 319. 
1 Sec Blue Book, " Further Papers Relative to Recent Arctic ExjK^ditious, 1855," 
p. 3. 
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B48 ALL BEET DONB THAT CAS B8 DOSKP— DB. KIKG's PIAS— 
MB. FiypLAl's Opinio;* — CAPT. HECHEH'S BEFLECTTOS8 — LAUt 

rUANKLn* — DK. KAKK'S OPJUIOffS CAPT. BICHASDS'S PLiS — 

UDMOBIAL TO LOUD PALHEKSTOK — LOBD WBOTTEBLEY — IIEU- 
TENAHT PIM'B VhiS — DK. KISQ AMD I.IECTEKAKT PIM'b CSITED 
PLAS9— CLOBS OP YBAB 1856. 

We come to the secoud qiiCBtioii, Hob all beeu done that can bt- 

doneP This (]iie8tion iiivolveB the natioii's honour. While tli^it 
space, Melville Sound, tlirough which Frauklin and his comixtiiioiLd 
were directed to push their way to aecompliah the great ohjtwt uf 
their voyage remains imsearched, all that cau be done has not 
beeu done. What eft'orts will be made to clear the gloom and unfold 
the fftte of our deeply-lauiented countrymen, pursuing the sad subject 
HI- f.dlow t(, the end. The fatal news of Rae, and the ri-lini|uishin.'iit 
of the search at a time wheu, the clue having been furnished, it was 
iDost important that it should be coutinued, confounded, prostrated 
for the momcDt— it was but for a moment ; the widow was atrickea 
but lived, and men there were, too, who still thought and felt, and, 
however afSicting the intelligence received, however cold and repulsive, 
those on whom particularly devolved the guardianship of our lost 
Bailors, still seeing that nothing certain was knowa as to the fate of 
the Franklin Eipedition as a whole, they resolved atill to persist to 
" do unto others as they would others should do unto them," they 
could not believe that nil hud perished ; and until the fact was placed 
beyond doubt, they could not rest satisfied that all had been done that 
should he done. Various publications, tending to prove that Sir Jehu 
Franklin followed Iiis liisti'iictioua, thus vindieatiug that good man 
from absurd '■intentions" opposed to them, arose, Oti'ers of servitc 
and plans of search followed ; these we will record; but, before doing 
so, would notiee the new ideas that had sprung up. tjtrange as it 
may appear, and notwithstanding tlie severe lesson we had beeu taught, 
the mania in favoiu" of the north had no sooner passed away than 
eoTijectiiro (as usual, without ju'oof) rushed heedlessly on to the 
toittli, and lised her restless wanderings in Ped's Sound; through 
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this doubtful sound $he traced the course of the Franklin Expedition, 
and in its vicinity the scene of its catastrophe. Melville Sound still 
remained as though it had never been the prominent feature of the 
original plan. Fortunately, circumstances combined in our favour ; 
the prognosticated horrors of Melville Sound were neutralized by the 
easiness of approach of Eegent's Inlet, or again disappointing results 
might have followed. The complete search of the one will accomplish 
all that remains as necessary to be examined of the other. The 
space is limited, and apparently accessible by Bellot's Strait for boats, 
if not for a vessel ; therefore we have renewed hope. 

January 2l8t, 185G, Dr. Eichard King* again addressed the Admi-, 
ralty, offering, for the fifth time, to lead a party down the Great Fish 
fiiver, to examine the cache he constructed on Montreal Island, under 
the name of " King Cache," when he was there with Sir George 
Back in 1834. Dr. King says the existence of his cache was known 
to Franklin, and it is his " firm belief that he, or the leading survivor 
of the Expedition, crossed over from Point Ogle for the purpose of 
searching this cache, and of depositing there a record of his visit. . . 
The fact that no papers were found in the hands of the Esquimaux is 
in itself strong presumption that the records of the Expedition had 
been deposited in a place of safety." He adds, " In all human pro- 
bability a history of the Franklin Expedition still lies buried in my 
cache beneath the rocky shores of Montreal Island, and that it is 
within the bounds of probability that this record may be recovered." 
It seems scarcely probable that thirty-five or forty men should linger 
and die of starvation without placing their boolis and papers en cache, 
unless, taken by surprise and cut off, they had not time to do it, or 
having deposited them, it had been discovered and pillaged by the 
natives. 

The Admiralty, January 28th, " acquaint Dr. King that they do 
not think it advisable to undertake such an expedition." 

January 8th, I85G, a very interesting paper, '* On the Probable 
Course Pursued by Sir John Franklin," t by A. G. Findlay, Esq., 
was read before the Eoyal Geographical Society. The object of 
this paper is to show that Sir John Franklin, following his Instructions, 
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entered Melville Sound, and there became imbedded in the pack, at did 
Captain Kellett in the Besolute (1854), and that, under the influence of 
the persistent easterly current, the Erebus and Terror^ like the Besolute, 
drifted down Barrow's Strait into Baffin's Bay, down Davis's Strait, 
and were the two ships seen by the Benovation in the ice-floe off New- 
foundland in 1851. The arguments are too numerous and extended for 
us to repeat here by which this conclusion is come to, but we may notice 
the chief. Beferring to a paper read by the author before the British 
Association at Liverpool, he says, " It was there shown that the warm 
waters of the equatorial r^ons passed to the north-eastward, round 
}iy the North Cape of Europe, along the northern face of Siberia, 
and thence on to the archipelago which lies on the north-east coast of 
America, pouring into Baffin's Bay by the various channels firom a 
north-western direction ; another portion passing north of Gbeenland, 
and then southtoard along its eastern coast round Cape Farewell, and 
afterwards, meeting the Baffin's Bay current, forming the Labrador 
current, down to and over the Newfoundland Banks to b^ieath the 
Gulf Stream. . . The certain inference was," he adds, ''that 
whatever is floatable in the so-called Arddo Basin must, at some 
period or in some form, pass out" to the southward, or be drifted on 
to its shores. Having shown the direction and influence of the cur- 
rents, he then notices the drifting fragments found by Bae, CoUinson, 
Penny, and Goodsir, to prove there is not in them any evidence that 
the Erebus and Terror " have met with any fatal disaster;'* and then, 
in the explorations that have been made, that the ships were not de- 
tained on the shores of Peel's Sound, or on the north or the south- 
west coasts of Prince of Wales' Land, or that they proceeded south- 
east out of Melville Sound (?) He then notices the report and sketch 
of the Esquimaux at Pond's Bay of four ships in the ice, looks on the 
two easternmost as Sir James Boss's at Port Leopold, ^om beiny in 
an inclosed space, and the two with their topmasts struck as Franklin's, 
more to the westward ; notes the severe seasons, 1848 and 1849, and 
the consequent slow drift, and also the state of the ice in Wellington 
Chaunel, the absence of traces, Ac., and says, " In any case it may be 
asserted they ultimately reached Melville Sound ;" he points to the 
improbability of their being in Victoria Strait, or Peel's Sound, or 
Eegent's Inlet, and observes, " Of the ships themselves not the 
slightest vestige has been found, which may be referred to their destruc- 
tion." He then remarks on the two ships seen on the ice-floe, and the 
credibility of the report, from authorities, and the possibility of the 
occurrence ; the perfect consistency of such an appearance with phy- 
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sical phenomena, and then gives numerous examples to prove the fiEu;t 
of drift, route, and rate, and appljdng these data to the ice-borne ships, 
and taking the slowest and the quickest rate of drifb, he places the 
£rebu8 and Terror in Melville Sound, and that they may have passed 
unobserved down Barrow's Strait offer Sir James Boss's departure, 
and before the arrival of Captain (Admiral) Austin's Expedition. 

March, 1856. — At this time a very excellent paper, " Beflections 
on Sir John Franklin's Expedition, and where his Ships were most 
probably Beset in the Ice," by Captain Becher, E.N.,* appeared in 
the " Nautical Magazine. "t After noticing the entire want of success 
of our searching expeditions, the author says : " A strange fiatality 
has followed them. We have been unable to succour them in their 
distress ; and no sooner was the search relinquished, . . than a 
sudden light was thrown on the subject by the relics" (Dr. Bae's) 
'' that were brought to us, showing us too plainly where the search 
had not been made! " He says : " Let us try to trace them. . . 
The materials . . are not new. . . They have been before us 
from the commencement, but they have been rejected and un- 
heeded, because they were imconnected and not likely ; besides, they 
came from Esquimaux, who are looked on as no high authority ! 
Yet these reports — considered in connection with the expressions of 
Eranklin, the expressed opinions of the highest authorities on Arctic 
matters generally, the vestiges of wreck and the relics of the party 
that have been found — become consistent, and contribute to form a 
mass of evidence, showing the probahility of Franklin^ a unhappy posi- 
tion that could scarcely have been expected.^* The author then, no- 
ticing their arrival at Beechey Island, says, " The advocates of the 
Wellington Channel route have concluded, that as soon as possible 
the ships passed that way, and thence into the Polar Sea. But in 
support of this view not one atom of evidence has been found in all 
the search that has been made. . . There is, however, certain cir- 
cumstantial evidence . . that renders it more than probable that 
Sir John Eranklin did adopt the route to the south-west, and had 
long been in a position from whence no tidings could be obtained of 
him ; — ^that while he has been sought for on the shores of the north 
he has been in the south, irrevocably fixed in the ice." He tiien 
notices Dr. King's plan. Sir James Boss's fisiilure and the two pre- 
cious years lost, then Captain (Admiral) Austin's Expedition and 

• Author of " The Landfiall of Columbus," &c., &c. 

t See the number for March, 1856, pp. 121 — 147, with Map. 
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Oitnwrdiiiary coDclusioiifl, nud Sir Edward Belcher's, "like all tlw 
rest," IpBTiMp U8 "ill our ignorance, hoping for the best and fearing 
the worst." Captain Fitzjames's letter of May 7th, shelving Frank- 
lin's expectations in the direction of the Ajnerican coast, is neit 
noticed. Ctiptain Becher then refers to the rumours and wporU of 
"noises like distant thunder" in 1S45 and 1846; the PeeJ Kiwr 
report of while men east of the Mackeniie, 1847 ; the reported tra- 
gedy on the Ko-pak. 1848 ; the Esquimaux sketch and story of the 
four ships in the ice. 184!) ; Adam Beck's tale, 1850 ; and sap, 
" These stories derive from each other much probability of truth ; in 
point of time, and of ships beset in the ice, they agree;" he combats 
the idea of the Eaquiniaui being a harmless mce, and points to facts ; 
sud, after noticing an observation of Lieutenant Le Visconite's, 
" that they should abandon tlie ships, and try for the Passage irilh 
the boats," he leaves the nnnours and reports, "which," he says, 
" have not proved so barren as they have been considered, for the* 
bear out each other'a truth," and turns to the vestiges and relics. 
In treating of the former he aays, " Our probability began to nsnune 
the character of certainty ; but in the relics . . there ia no ini*- 
tftke," Those found " at Beechey Island, at the ciiIi-mij.'.- of "Wel- 
lington Channel, where lay that ignujatuu* which attracted attenoon 
towards the barren north from the first point of Franklin's orders, 
the south-west," are first noticed; then those of Bac's, 1851, and 
Collinson's, 1853, and lastly those of Eoe's, 1854. " We learnt from 
them," says Captain Becher, referring to the latter, "for the first 
lime that we had been seeking Franklin where he had never been ; 
. . that we had looked for hla ships everywhere eicept in the right 
place ! and that we did not even know the [coast by which he must 
have passed to arrive at the mouth of Back Eiver." 

We agree with liim : " It ia a humdlnting and sad reflection to 
consider the care and pains thrown away in the north that should 
have been directed to the south." Captain Becher then refers to the 
nearest positions attained by Osborn and Wynuiatt, the former on 
Prince of Wales' Land, and the latter on Prmce Albert's Land, and 
says, " Whether these arc separated iy a strait . . ice know not. 
But at this moment lhi» is more teorth knowing than alt the diseoveries 
of the north, for it would solve the question whether Franklin's 
parly eoulil haee passed that wag or not ?" Great, indeed, is the im- 
portance involved in the solution of this question, for in it is con- 
tained the secret of the mystery enveloping the gallant crews of the 
Urcbus and Terror. A projioa, we do not find that the talented author 
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of this paper attempts to trace the source whence these relics came, 
whether from the north or north-west. He seems to favour the 
north, vid the supposed passage south out of Peel's Sound. K so, in 
this, with every deference to one so well acquainted with the subject, 
we think he errs. It will be seen, from various reasons we have given, 
that it is far more probable that they came from the north-west. We 
are led to make this observation because, as Captain Becher justly 
observes on the subject, " there were certain features of it necessary 
to be considered ; for although they are apparently unimportant, they 
derive value from being placed in connection with each other. . . 
Nothing is advanced for which there is not abundant authority ; and 
the inevitable conclusion to which we are led is, that in Melville 
Sound . . it is most probable Franklin's ships were hampered in 
the ice." In concluding the notice of this very valuable paper, we 
ask, with the author, " Shall the blank" (unexplored) " remain, as 
the only blot to tarnish our glory ? . . A part sacred to the 
memory of her gallant sons. . . Could England not make one 
final effort?"* 

April 12, 1856,t Lady Franklin, in a letter addressed to the Ad- 
miralty, strongly urged the necessity for a further search. She says : 
" It is due to a set of men who have solved the problem of centuries 
bv the sacrifice of their lives ;" and concludes, " The best tribute that 
could be paid to the first and only martyrs to the great Arctic disco- 
veries of the present century would be a national and final expedition 
for this holy purpose. . . Then may England feel that she is 
relieved of her responsibilities, and can close with honour one of the 
noblest episodes in her naval history." This letter had no reply. J 

May 9, 1856, Lady Franklin forwarded the copy of a letter to the 
Admiralty from Dr. Kane to Henry Grinnell, E8q.,§ in which that cele- 
brated traveller and Arctic explorer gives his opinion as to the present 
position of the Arctic question: "In my opinion the vessels cannot have 
been suddenly destroyed, or at least so destroyed that provisions, &c., 
could not have been established in a safe . . depot." Dr. Kane 
goes into the question as to the probability of any of the crews of the 

* Observations on this Paper appeared in the "Nautical Magazine" for IVIay, 
1856, p. 28i, by the late Sir John Ross ; but we do not see anything in thcni sub- 
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JErebus and Thrar being alive, and says, '' If the natives reached the 
seat of the missing ships, . . and there became possessed, bj 
pilfer or by barter, of the articles sent home by Sae and Anderson, 
this very &ct would explain the ability of some of the party to sustain 
life among them." K from the boat, and not the ships, the ''stores or 
ships are unmolested," and some may have been able, by these and the 
hunt, even yet to sustain life. In either case, he thinks, some may be yet 
alive. " The question as to the position of the lost ships or their re- 
mains,' ' he says, '4s no longer a vague one. The lines of Tetreat by boat, 
as determined by Eae and Anderson, when combined by the informa- 
tion of Collinson at Gateshead Island in 1852, Osbom and Wynniatt 
and Ommaney in I85I, and Soss and Kennedy on the North Somerset 
coasts, seem to point to a narrow and circumscribed area within 
which must be the missing ships or their remains. The thing, to a 
practical mind, is not to be mistaken. How else came a party from 
the northward at Montreal Island P Whence else could they have 
issued P . . Peel's Sound is unknown to our actual observation 
south of Bellot Strait. . . Of the ice around King William's 
Land nothing is really known. . . By dogs, the great blessing of 
Arctic travel, the whole area could be scoured." From the above 
observations of Dr. Kane, he considers the JErehui and Terror or 
their remains to be in that blank area we have already noticed as 
existing between King William's Land, Osbom and Wynniatt 's 
farthest, and Peel's Sound ; but again we ask the question, Saw 
did they get there ? Not through FeeVs Sound : it is closed. But 
assuming it open, what inducement Jbr going down it, in 1845 altogether 
unknown, and to appearance narrow, when he was directed to the south- 
west of Cape Walker, over the wide space between it and Banks^ Land? 
It is most improhahle. But both sides of it and of Barrow's Strait 
have been searched and no traces found. It is closed, and there ends 
it. Not by Bellofs Strait, or we should have heard of them at Fury 
Beach. Whence then ? We have already shown, \\z., by the stfait 
indicated as issuing from Melville Sound. We have no evidence that 
the ships came from the northward, and were wrecked in this circum- 
scribed area. We do not think they were ; but if they were, they issued 
from the west through this strait. We cordially agree ivith Dr. 
Kane's closing observation : " Thmr locality is absolutely surrounded 
by searchers, yet by some inscrutable fatality the scene of the tragedy 
has never been reached !^^ Sad as true, and strange as sad. " Provi- 
dence rules, but man alone misrules." 

June 23rd, 1856, a letter was read at the evening meeting of the 
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Bojal Geographical Society* from Capt. Eichards, E.N. (late of Sir 
Edward Belcher's Expedition), on the expediency of despatching a 
yessel at once in search of the relics of the Erebus and Terror, 
Capt. Eichards says : " I think either of the three routes might be 
adopted — one to King William's Land by Behring's Strait, as pro- 
posed by Capt. CoUinson; another, through Hudson's Strait to 
Eepulse Bay ; and a third, through Lancaster Sound to Peel Channel 
(Sound ?) or Prince Eegent's Lilet. Capt. Eichards gives the pre- 
ference to the last, ''as no vessel has reached Capt. CoUinson's 
&fthe8t in one season, and to do it in two would expend the resources, 
and render the people unfit for searching by sledges." He proposes 
a screw vessel to proceed down Peel Channel, as far as possible ; but 
should it be impracticable (which, he says, he does not believe), then, 
put the ship into the neighbourhood of Brentford Bay ; " from thence 
commence travelling operations. Both sides of Peel Channel, as high 
as King William's Land and Gateshead Island, must be explored ; if 
the ships or their wrecks are not found, continue the search to 
Montreid Island. . . Another portion will yet remain to be exa- 
mined. Between Osbom and Wynniatt's farthest there is a space 
of sixty miles (120 or 130) ; this may he a strait; . . it is possible 
that Franklin may have passed to the south-west of Cape Walker, 
. . and been blocked up here ;" he concludes, " There is a conviction 
in my mind, amoimting to certainty, that the &te of Eranklin would 
be solved, and the remains of his ships found." The recommendations 
conveyed in this letter are in the right direction ; but we think Peel 
Sound is to be avoided, notwithstanding Capt. Eichards's incredulity. 
If we at home are to credit as facts what our Arctic explorers tell us, 
we must believe Peel Channel is a sound, there is no passage to the 
southward. Brentford Bay, as proposed, is far more eligible, if it can 
be reached without the chance of being locked up. The points recom- 
mended for search are all excellent ; especially the strait he speaks 
of so doubtingly, but of the existence of which we have no doubt (see 
ante^ p. 366), for we think it not only "possible that Eranklin . . 
passed to the south-west of Cape Walker," but feel convinced that 
he did, and further, that he never attempted the north at all. We 
therefore heartily join with this talented officer in thinking that in 
or about-there " the fate of Franklin would be solved." 

At the meeting just noticed. Sir Eoderick I. Murchison read a 

* See " Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical Society, 1856,*' No. iv., p. 94 ; 
also, " Notes on the late Arctic Expeditions," by Capt. Sherard Osbom, B.N., 
ibid.^ p. 104. 
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memorial addrdwed to Lord Palmerston, June 5tli, 1 WiC, ur^ng anntber 
expedition on the following groundB, — "The nicmorialiste' belief that 
. . the misEing Hhips, . , or their remains, nre stHl &o£«n up 
at uo great distanw frum the spot whence certain relics of Sir John 
Frftuklin and hia crewM were obtained by Dr. Bae," and "the desi^ 
ableneaa uf sending out an expedition to satisfy the honour of tbr 
country and clear up a mystery which has excited the sympathy of 
the civiliied world ; " the belief held by eminent men here and in 
America that some may yet sunive. And alluding to the late expedi- 
tion under Mr. Anderson, the meinorialiits observe, " No laud expe- 
dition down the Back Eiver . . cau sntisfactorily accomplish the 
end . . in view ; . . auch a search aa con alone be . . tho- 
roughly aeeomplished by the crew of a mau-of-war." The routes of 
search are then indicated, by Behring's Strait along tiio coast of 
America — Regent Inlet, Peel Sound, or across Repulse Bay, and tho 
" narrow and eireumscrihed urea " to be ae-arched ; concluding. " We 
earnestly pray that it may not be left to the eHbrts of indifiduals of 
another and kindred nation already so distinguished in this cause, 
nor yet to the noble-minded w-idow of our lamented friend, to make 
an endeavour which can be so much more efl'ectively carried out bf 
the British Goverunieut." This memorial was ^i'";!]!'!! bv thirts--li\e 
eminent scientific men, and would have been by many officers of the 
Royal Navy, who had been employed on the search after Franklin, 
hut that tliey were absent from London. 

This memorial was moat ably supported by Lord Wrottesley in the 
House of Lords,* in asking "if Her Majesty's Government had 
returned any answer to it," though we must think that the ares 
mentioned for search in his Lordsliip's speech, i. c, between the 
meridians 95° and 100° W., not sufficiently extended westward. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley replied, "Tlic head of the Admiralty was o( 
opinion it was much too late that season, but " was fully disposed to 
take into his most serious con si deration, whether it might be desirable 
to do so. As long as any hope remained of rescuing our brave coun- 
trymen, . strong reasons mif;ht be urged for fitting out another 
expedition ; but when the only object, was the ohtniniug details and 
information, it was matter for grave eousi deration before the Govern- 
ment undertook such res]ioosibility." 

November 24t)i, lS5fi, Lieutenant I'iiii, in ii paper read before the 
Royal Geographical Sauiety, pi-o]>osi'd a " l'i;in for further Search 

• See the Tiiitt, July lOlli, ISoli; fi^u ul^^o, l.oni W'roltcalo's Aniiiverarj 
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after the Bemains of the Franklin Expedition." * He said, " as a 
decisiye due of the missing Expedition had been obtained in the relics 
purchased by Dr. Bae from the Esquimaux, . . it was natural to 
look for the solution of the mystery to the locality of King William's 
Land ; . . he denied the existence of any evidence to prove the 
party had perished, since no vestige of human remains had been found. 
. . The scheme he proposed was that a screw steamer . . should 
penetrate as &r down FeeVs Sound as possible, . . and, assisted 
by dogs, . . extend the search down both sides the sound. 
Another vessel should push through Behring's Strait, and winter at 
King William's Land ; and a third party should descend the Great 
Fish Biver." Lieutenant Pim thought the Esquimaux were, beyond 
doubt, the depositories of the Franklin secret. Sir B. I. Murchison 
said he " had the honour of presenting the memorial to Lord Palmer- 
ston on the subject of a renewed Arctic expedition. He was still in 
hopes that Her Majesty's Q-ovemment would think it due to the 
honour of a great country like Britain not to abandon a last effort to 
detect the relics of the ships and probably find the log-books, &c. 
In the event of the Oovernment declining to send out an expedition, he 
was authorized to state that that noble-minded teaman Lady Franklin 
would." Various observations were made by members; one parti- 
cularly cautioned against the adoption of Peel Sound, and gave his 
reasons; noticing, also, the line of retreat taken by the party said 
to have perished at Back Biver, viz., through a strait leading south- 
eastward from Melville Sound. 

This proposition of Lieutenant Pim's called forth " a most vehement 
protest "from the Timesf against the extension of any assistance 
from the public funds . . to so preposterous a sclieme. 
This frantic scheme," it says ; — " We are really so sick of the subject," 
&c. — and it might have added, " so ignorant of it too ; " however, 
the article was met by replies from Lieutenant Pim, Capt. Collinsoii, 
and Sir Boderick 1. Murchison, in which we think the Times felt 
itself "going to leeward," as the succeeding leading article was some- 
what more subdued in tone. 

December 8th, 185G,J a united plan of search was proposed to 

* See "Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 1857," No. ri., p. 210; 
see also, " Au Earnest Appeal to the British Government on Behalf of the Missing 
Searching Expedition," by Lieutenant (now Commander) Bodford Pim, R.N., 
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the Admirnlty by Dr. King and Lieutenant B. Pim, R.N. Tb« fni- 
- lowing extract will convey the easeuce of it ; — " We propose to maia 
n combined effort by sea, and kiul-. by imn, through Barrow's Strait 
aud <loum PeeVi Sound,- by limd, auroiit* the continent of America aod 
down Great Fiflh Eiver, meeting ut the Maf;:netic Pole, Tpon tli« 
■ea expedition it is proposed to use n aiuall »;row stfMuner, aud iijKm 
the land journey, bark canoes ; the time of starting on the laud 
journey will be towarits the end of February, that of the sea the viii 
of Juno." We have recorded our opinions as to the prospects offered 
by these routes, we Lave no faith in cither. 

But the year 1856 waned, it couiroenced in sorrow and doubt-, the 
cui bono cry, so unbecomingly aud ii^udicioualy raised when so little 
remained to be done, took effect in one inordumte and continued yell; 
still it did not daunt the humane from their feeling, or the Bcientific 
from their duty. If our ancestors had encouraged this yelping cry of 
the tagging, the sordid, and the covranlly ; should we \a.ye knono 
aught of the " Orient and the Occident ? " or, confining ourselves to the 
North, of " the Hudson's Boy fur trade, the Newfoundhmd cod-fisbcTy, 
the Davis's Strait whalc-fiBh^^ry, . . aud the discovery of the Otat 
tiueut of North America, — itself pregu&at with consequenoaa bof ond 
human calculation P — \re not all these " the direct results of expo- 
ditiona tl at Bail 1 nq t f North- West Passage ?• To these 
may he Eulded tl e hal liah rj t Behriug'a Straits, the first infor- 
mation of »h ch was der cd trom one of oiu- Arctic eipeditions, "of 
more valu t s sa d n one of the official reports of the United 
States, than all the on m r w t! what is called the East." f We 
httve a.iid otl n of ll i a t es ik'cruing to pciVncc, but surth 
these are of some al e to the greatest maritime nation in the world. 
As to expense, the principal has been already incurred, and we cannot 
believe tlic people of England would grudge the trifle that is now 
required to set the matter of our forsaken countrymen at rest. We 
have an abomination to the cheese-paring system. The demurrage 
paid for the useless idling of our transports in the Black Sea, would 
have more than paid for e-xpeditions from the east and the west. 
Eegarding risk of life, this lias been so oftt'n spoken of and disposed 
of that wc need not add more than the remark, there is risk of life 
everywhere, at home and abroad, in all professions, trades, &c., less, 
perhaps, in the Arctic regions than anywhere else. We wonder such 

■ Sec "Journal of the Rojal Geographical Socletj, 1836," toI. tL, p. 38, Sir 
Joliu KidiardBOo's pUn, 

t Hiid., 185G, vol. 26, p. ocii. Tlic late Aclininil lleecliey's Anniteraary Addreii 
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■e not a&aid to live on our island, lest it should be submerged ; 
3uld keep our sailors at home and bum our ships because of 
I of going afloat. The Qt)vemment, it will have been seen, in 
luct rather retarded than advanced the final effort in search of 
ig-missing countrymen. Opinions were still strong amongst 
the highest authority, that some of them might still be alive. 
be Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort' says, in a letter to Capt. 
on, " The remains of another boat must still be sought ; the 
3 of separate parties will, I trust, yet be found among the 
laux, of men who, without the means of travelling up the Mac- 
or of crossing to the Eussian settlements, have accepted life 
d at the hands of some of the native tribes.'* ♦ Again, " when 
3ct on the facility with which saUors adapt themselves to now 
he must be a very incredulous person who doubts that at this 
t several of our abandoned and almost forgotten countrymen 
Itering themselves in snow huts, swallowing morsels of frozen 
walrus, and at the same time chewing the bitter cud of their 
r's want of gratitude, want of faith, and want of honour."t 
» must conclude the year ; we cannot do better than in the 
of that venerable authority. Baron Alexander von Humboldt, 
bter to Lieutenant Pim : " Is it possible that, after so many 
18 sacrifices made by two nations of the same race, having in 
}ssession part of the property known to belong to those victims 
^reck ; after having reduced to such a small space the country 
earched — is it possible, I repeat, that they do not add a last 
perilous as is everything great and hazardous, for the solution 
sorrowful problem ? Geography and the physical knowledge 
globe has been immensely advanced by what has been already 
ut there remains a moral end to gain. There is in this enter- 
n interest of sentiment and of consanguuiity with those we 
.0 save, derived from a source far above all science, a sentiment 
mnohles and consoles at the same time. . . The world will 
,t my moral, but it is a sentiment I wish to nourish in tlie 
of my fatherland ; I have still the courage to express it." % 

" With a new race of Hopes new efforts came." — Ahrahall. 

Appendix to a pamphlet, " A Letter to Viscount Palmerston from Lady 

.," p. 35. 

"An Earnest Appeal in Behalf of the Missing Arctic Expedition," by 



CHAPTER XEX. 

K'ooames'* plas— icm. boibcck— rtfokt — hm. vnnmm—fmM 
DMctaan op tki botie or coiuots — am bobsuck i. vn> 
cauox AX9 TBB nxAL xxTKBinox — TBI " no," CAn. Il'CUS- I 
TOCK, tAdJ — tA»I flWt — coscLvaos. 

1^7.— T%i BORi of the new jew vow— gtoomj, bat with it 
renewed Hope came. Hitberto the comjMuuaa of Coojectore, Ae 
had wandered, tempting tlie b«w«n of sucoour ind of safetj to the 
batiea Kiwdi. Cbaaee retealed tbe orar; she now wxred her 
* golden wand " orar tl>e Defected Soath. tigfating up that noed 
arm wtiieb ReaaoD bad nenr left ; rtOl Ae vw wsrnid. 

Juaurj 61I1, 1857. — A memomMtain or plan was laid before the 
tiordfl of tbe Admiralty and the Bojal Geogrspfucal Sodetr, from 
Dr. M'Cormick, E.X., entitled, '"Beaeona for the Eenewal of the 
Search for farther traoea of the Fnutklin Expeditiao," Ac. The antbor, 
in developing his objert, notices the "acridental diacorerj- of the 
relics ... at the mouth of the Great Fish River," and the 
important clue they furnish to the (ate of our long-lost coimtrj- 
men. The probability of finding a rei'ord of their adventures and 
disooreriea " would," he savB, " in itself justify the proaecution 
of a farther search, wore ther^ no other reasiors, , . , The 
relatives and friends of the lost ones, Btiil poised between hope 
and despair, . . cling naturally enough to what, I fear, must now 
be considered a delusive ho[)e— that survivors will be found ; a iope, 
nevtrihelets, held out, not hij the inejrperieneed and unreflecting alont, 
but by thote tchote ponilion and judgment give influence and tceigM to 
their opinioru." He then remarks on "tbe area to be searched for 
reoords, now reduced to . within the parallels of 67° and 

74°, . . and the meridians of 94° and 100°, and gives the routes 
by which it may be approached. After diacuaaing the merits of each 
route, he says of Melville Sound, " It w not navigable, . . being 
brset n-ith stupendous ice, . , land lota icith off'-lifing skoalt at the 
bottom, about f fly miJet (120 or 130?) of which was not explored hut 
tvppoted to be continuous. . . Peel Sound" was examined to lat. 
7^" (IBO miles hwyond this remains unexplor<-<l) but holds out little 
proMju'ct liir the piisswige of 11 sliip, from the eliaracter of ita ice, tide 
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marks, Ac. ; but " would be &yourable for sledging over." Eegent's 
Inlet ''appears to him the most promising of all the ayenues of 
approach to the area of search." He therefore suggests, " a small 
vessel . . should proceed down that inlet as far as Brentford 
Bay, and the vessel being secured, a boat and sledge party pass at 
once through the Strait of Bellot, explore the coast of Boothia down 
to the Magnetic Pole, firom thence, crossing over to Cape Felix, cir- 
cumnavigate the shores of King William's Land by boat or sledge." 
He adds, " Within the area to be searched for records, I do not, for 
one moment, expect to find either the Erehua or Terror. I should 
just as soon look for them at the South Pole as King William's Land. 
I am nevertheless fully aware that this is by no means the general 
impressioii." Dr. M*Cormick asks how these ships goft;here ? " If 
Peel and Melville Sounds are never navigable, through what channel 
coidd the ships have passed P unless they have anticipated the disco- 
very of the North- West Passage by penetrating Prince of Wales' 
Strait. He then inquires, " What were they doing during the interval 
of four years, unaccounted for, from their departiu'e . . from 
Beechey Island to the discovery of the relics at the mouth of the 
Great Fish Biver ? Is it possible that, in any position these ships 
could have been placed in, south of Barravd* s Strait^ . . four years 
would have been allowed to elapse without an attempt to communi- 
cate with the Hudson's Bay Company's settlements ? and if such an 
attempt had been made, can we reasonably suppose . . not one 
should have succeeded ?" He thinks " it is^more than ever probable 
that Franklin, . . finding himself baffled in all his attem2)ts to 
penetrate to the southward and westward, attempted the second course 
pointed out in his Instructions — the Wellington Channel, and that the 
forty men came down that channel, and revisiting Beechey Island, 
found the boat and cache left there as a precautionary measure by 
Franklin in case of disaster to his ships." The tent-circles at Cape 
Biley, he thinks, were not a magnetic obsen'atory, but " the tempo- 
rary encampment of a travelling party, watching for a favourable 
opportunity of crossing Barrow's Strait. . . Begenfs Inlet and 
PeeVs Sound, being equi-distant, would either of them lead to the 
Crreat Fish River .'^ He concludes: "Such an expedition as pro- 
posed vid Bellot' s Strait, iu conjunction with an overland one down 
the Great Fish Biver, appears to combine the elements of success," 
and volunteers to conduct it. Our remarks must be few, having 
already noticed the route proposed as good ; but the search, to be 
exhaustive, sliould be carried by the channel ice have indicated to the 
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hottom of 3feleilh Sound to 1L0° W., i.e., to the earrrctei ea*ler» 
limit of Jf 'yaniat I'm, and on to Oihom't fartkett weat, iacludiny boti 
tidrj of Ihr channrl, 0«r present knowledge that " MelmlU Hound 
it not lutvignblf," is no proof that Franklin did not att^topt to got 
down it. H> think hf did, and hence his long detention. Hiis wu 
foretold, but not guarded igninst. And hence the difficultj of tracing 
his retreating parties. That a party was sent to Beechcj Island seemt 
probable; but if they reached th ore, how is it they left no record ? An- 
other may have boon sent by Prince of Wales's Strait to the tlio- 
kenzie; we know one was reported to the north of King William's Laud. 
Hie fate of all these is a mystery ; but may they not be traced iu the 
mmour* aboul the Miu-lmzi^, at Jioyarfh Inlet, and at Montrtd 
Inland f \rt do not think Franklin ever attempted the QOrtii by any 
route. Ab to the boat luid cacka left at Bcechey IsJAud, it is a sup- 
position founded uu the adHuiiiptiou t!iat bo went up Wellingtoo 
Cliaunel. which we think lie did not, because we liave no proof. 
Begent's Inlet imd Peel'd Sound are about cqui-diHtant from Cape 
Biley. and therefore is it the more surprising that it should be supposed 
that Feel's Sound was adopted for retreat And succour, when Fuiy 
Boaeh was bo noar at hand. We cannot sea what object the pai^ ■ 
■couIJ have in adopting that routt? which could not be belt«r aecoio- 1 
pliahed by Begent's Inlet. The fact is, the party traced to Montrtd 
Itland did not come dotcn I'l'el's Sound — much le»t it it probable that 
the shipt did— but came front the north-west, out of Melville Sound, a»d 
mere forced, by the trending of the land, in the direction <{f Ike Oreat 
Fish Jiiver. They never intended to ascend it, knotciny itt utter detti' 
tution of animal life, and i/t obsfaclet ; but trken there, their detire 
icottld be to reach liegent't Inlet and ascend it, ortocrott SeptdteBag 
or Wager lUoer, to the aettleiiienlt of the Mudton't Bay Company. 
As to an expedition down that river, tee Mini it utterly utelett, « 
on arriving at its mouth the party would be in a position rather regtiir- 
ing aid than cuahtcd to give it. 

February 9th, 1857, Jlr. Roebuck, in tlie House of Commons, 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, whetlier the Government 
intended to send out anotlicr cspedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and if they did, whellicr they uould adopt a pl.in which had 
been supgested to the Adtuindty, of fitting out a small screw steamer 
to tlie Great Fish Kiver, and whether (hey iuteuded to despatch it 
as early as the 1st of ^laiili ? Sir Charles Wood said. The Commit- 
tee who had sat last ji'ar on the ^'avy had recomTnended — in which 
he eoiieurred — that esipeditions of this kind should not be sent with- 
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out an estimate of the expense being laid on the table, and thej had 
not yet decided whether an estimate would be presented for the pur- 
pose or not.* 

February 14th, 1857, a letter appeared in the THmes from Cap- 
tain S. Osborn,t inclosing an extract from a letter, dated Eed River 
Settlement, Hudson's Bay Territory, to the effect that an express 
bad been sent to Sir G^rge Simpson from Mr. Anderson, in Mac- 
kenzie 'Biver district, " stating that Indians had brought over reports 
to one of the trading posts in that quarter, that Indians had seen two 
or more encampments of whites on an island on some point where 
Anderson and Stewart turned back (1855), and that one was quite 
fresh, supposed to have been abandoned a day or two before the 
Tndians saw it ; and, from the traces, thought there might have been 
about ten or twelve men." Sir George Simpson and Mr. Smith, 
secretary of the Hudson's Bay Company, denied the truth of these 
reports, and a controversy ensued, in which Dr. Ejng and Mr. Isbester 
took part. The impression left was, that the Esquimaux were in 
possession of information as to the fate of the Franklin Expedition. 

The belief was general about this time that the Government would 
send out an expedition to search the narrow field yet imexamined, 
that is, from Peel's Sound to the southward to King William's Laud 
and Montreal Island ; but it seems from what follows, the Govern- 
ment never had any such intention. February 25, Mr. Napier 
(M.P. for Dublin) called the attention of the House of Commons 
" to the communications with Her Majesty's Government respecting 
the Franklin Expedition, and the urgent motive of tlie claim for a 
further and complete search." The honourable gentleman made a 
powerful appeal in favour of a final expedition^ in which he was 
supported by Capt. ScobcU, Mr. Lindsay, Vir. M. Mihios, Mr. 
Whiteside, and Mr. W. J. Fox, and opposed by Sir Cliarles Wood, 
who concluded his observations by saying, " He was most unwilling 
to incur any fresh responsibility with regard to that expedition, and 
was obliged to say that Her Majesty's Government could not give 
any encouragement to the proposal to send out another expedition." 
In this conclusion he was joined by Admirals AValcott and Berkeley, 
Mr. E. Donison, and Colonel Freestun. The motion was withdrawn. 
In looking carefully over tlie speeches made on this occasion, we think 
the arguments raised against the proposition are not at all equal in force 
to the powerful reasons urged in its favour. We do not see any 
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nforenoe moife to the migwd Plan and Iiutruetiotu ^'rnt to Wra»k- 
tin, nor is Anything aaid of the erron^oat opiniont Joi-nwd, and of tk» 
mudireelion given to the tearehing tquadrontt trom which hu resu]t««l 
the failuro of every effort that bu boen made to traco and to restore 
the misBing EipeditioD. Suroly now vae the time, nheik uw had the 
ehu, and the tearch teat coi^bud to tueh a limited area, that, abnegat- 
ing former emirt, eeerg exrrtion thould have bivn made to clear tht 
ntyitery wihich biueUt$ conjecture and fii^htg imagination had created. 
Uuutiver, although without proof that the Expedition was loot, or 
tliat the crews had succumbed ; although with the full kuowled^ of 
what uM ought to do and ought to have known and done before, and oot- 
wilhetandiiig the uukuowu epui-e was Emited, and had been iieglei-ted, 
that it involved no risk to the esplorera, and but a bagatelle cxpenee 
to the nation, still the search was abandoned — left incomplete. 
From this time it was vain to look for aid to the Government. 

April, 1S57. — It became knov'n that Lady Franklin had resolved 
to mukt' a final attempt to rescue her husband and his gallant baud. 
It was considered " Quixotic ;" but afterwards, as if in shame tbsl 
the term should have been used, it was added, "but who will venture 
to opi'ak with diarespoct, or even with indifference, of the efforts — 
ay, of the (li'S|>i'ration — of Litiiy Franklin in such a cause ? . . 
We can only say ' God speed!' to the adventurers."* For onr part, 
seeing how the Government had acted, searching alt<^ther in s 
wrong direction in the first instance, and only called to the right one 
when chance had fortuitously revealed a tale of misery and calamity 
too painful to dwell on ; seeing that the search was now abandoned, 
left unsatisfiictory, because incomplete ; — seeing all this, we cannot 
but admire the exalted feelings and constant perseverance of this 
noble-minded British lady, who from a sense of duty alone, regard- 
less of all the world might choose to think or say, reaolvea to per- 
sist to the end, determining to penetrate the gloom benelf, and dear 
the sad doubt existing as to the fate of her lost husband and his 
devoted companions. Well and truly was it said, " So long at the 
name of Franklin nhall be bright in the annah of British heroism vill 
the umcearied devotion and energy of hit tcidow be tcith it remembered 
and honoured." t 

April 27th, 1S57,I Sir Roderick I. Murchison, President, au- 

• Sco Timet, April 16, 1857. 

t The Annireraarj AdtlrcsB of the XaAe Earl Ellesuiero to the Royal Oeogn- 
rhicnl Sociely, vol. 25, p. Unviii. 
J S«! " ProoicdiiiEi of BojbI Ocognipliicai Soiielj-, 1857," Ho, ii., p. 1. 
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nounced to the EeLlows of the Boyal Geographical Society that the 
subscription list in aid of the expedition for the search of the Prank- 
lin relics (towards which £800 had already been subscribed) would 
be shortly advertised. 

April 29th, the advertisement * appeared, headed " Lady Erank- 
lin's Einal Search." After some preliminary observations, in which 
are noticed the Government's decision, and refusal to lend the Arctic 
ship BesoltUe^ presented by the American nation to our Queen, and 
the giffc of such stores as are available for this special service, it says : 
— " We hold to the opinion that it is the duty of Englishmen to 
examine that limited area whence the traces of our missing country- 
men were derived, which, though it lies to the south of well searched 
tracts, and has been approached by vessels that returned without 
loss, has never yet been explored. Supported by the advice of those 
experienced Arctic seamen, in whom she has eveiy reason to confide. 
Lady Eranklin makes this last effort to clear away the mystery that 
shrouds the fate of her husband and his crews, and possibly to rescue 
firom their isolated icy abode among the Esquimaux some of his 
younger companions, who may still be prolonging a dreary existence. 
On such an occasion we, whose names are hereunto subscribed, feel 
confident that this our appeal will not remain unanswered by the 
British people, who will, we doubt not, tender to the widow of the 
illustrious navigator that sympathy which his fame and her devotion 
must call forth, and will aid her in carrying out an enterprise involv- 
ing, as we believe, the honour of the nation." This appeal was 
signed by Sir Boderick I. Murchison, the late Admiral Sir F. Beau- 
fort, Lord Wrottesley, Major-General Sabine, Robert BrowTi, Esq., 
Capt. Collinson, B.N., and John Barrow, Esq. A list of subscrip- 
tions follows. Among the subscribers to this noble cause we ought 
to mention Capt. Allen Young, of the Merchant Service, who had 
commanded large ships, and made many distant voyages. He not 
only volunteered his services, but generously contributed £500, to 
be permitted to accompany the expedition.t 

The steam yacht Fox was purchased, and the command given to 
Capt. M'Clintock, B.N., an officer already distinguished for his talents 
as an Arctic explorer, and his extraordinary journeys wliile serving 
in Austin^s Expedition, and also while in command of the steam 

♦ See Sun, AprU 30, 1857. 

t This noble-spirited gentleman thiifl writes to Capt. Collinson : — " I will receive 
no pay if it is to come from Lady Franklin's resources, and I will only receive it 
if ller Majesty's Government recognize our expedition." 
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tender in Ctipt. Kellett's divieion oi Sir Edward Belcher's Eip6-'" 
ditioii. A better choice could not hare been made. Wp are 
Dot iiware of the ciact inetructioQa given to Capt. M'CUntock, 

■ but the general nature of them may bo inferred from s letter 
(of May 13th) from that officer to the chainnan of the Liverpool 
BhipownerB' Association :• — " I intend to proceed to Barrow's Stmts, 
aacortain that the proi-iaions, etorea, and boats left at Port Leopold 
And Beochey Island hy the recent searching expeditions are in pood 
Order, in the event of my having to fall bfl<:k upon them ; eiamino 
tho etote of the ioo in Peel's Strait, and, if practicable, proceed down 
it into the uttknovm own.t Should I not succeed here, I mtend to 
tetiim to Port Leopold, and proceed down Begent'a Inlet to Bellcit 
Strait, and there make another attempt to paas into and thmngh tbe 
field of search to Tictoria Land, where I shall winter, and in the 
ftnsuing spring, before the thaw seta in, complete the entire esplorn- 
tion and search by means of alt'dges drawn by men and by dogi. In 
endeavouring to reach Victoria Land, it is my intention t-o avoid, if 
possible, any risk of becoming involved in the ice ; and sbould I nut 
aucceed in reaching Victoria Laud, I will return to Bellot's Strait Ut 
pass the winter, as we know by eiperienco that the retreat of tho 
ahip from there amountfi almost to a certainty. From Victoria l,aui 
the homeward voyage is equally certain, but hy way of Sehring't 
Strait. . . Almost all will be old shipmates of my own in former 
Arctic voyages. . . Volunteer ofters of service from ofBcers, and 
seamen, and landsmen, are very numerous, and as I have already 
secured the very best ofmalcricl, so I hope also to be fortunate with 
file personnel of thi" espeditiou. Tluis, having all the means, I gladly 
accept the responsibility ; and no efforts on my part shall be wanting 
to secure the accomplishment of an object so earnestly desired by the 
great and good of all nations," 

Well manned, provLsioned, and equipped, but leaving Lady Frank- 
hn, wo fear, with serious liabilities, the Fox saUed from Aberdeen 
July lat, 1857, the whole party in the highest spirits. The last 
intt'Uigeuce from Capt. M'Clintock is dated from otl' Upemavik, 
August Cth, to John Barrow, Esq.t He says :— " We are verj- 
comfortable; our provisions are most c.\CL'tk'ut," and "I am most 



t " Ar«i to be Sc[ircli«l." S« M; 
Pslincrsloti, K.G., from Lndy Franklin, 
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fortonate in my oflScers and crew; all deserve mj praise alike." 
They had obtained an Esquimaux and thirty dogs. 

Thaa fiur had progressed the "little Fox** on the "final search." 
We can now only rest, trusting to Sim who guides that star which 
her conmiander has before inroked — " Lead Thou us on " — to bless 
him and the efforts of his brave little band with success. That they 
will "persevere to the end" we have no doubt. We do not think 
Gapt. M'Clintock will he enabled to get to the southward hy PeeVs 
Soundf for reasons which we have given, hut the tmsearched space may 
he reached hy Bellot Strait, We have no eacpeetation that the remains 
of the ships will he found along the west coast of Boothia, hut we have 
great hope of the search, if extended to the north-west from King 
William^s Land to Melville Sound, and west to the 110° W., the 
corrected limit of Mr. Wynniatfs exploration from the west. In this 
strait, or at the hottom of Melville Sound, upon which we have felt it our 
duty so confidently and so continually to dwell, and which we think 
was the line of route adopted hy the retreating party from the Erebus 
and Terror, and the source of Rae^s and Collinson^ s floating relics of 
the Franklin Expedition — in or about here, we think, the veil will 
he uplifted which hangs over the sad mystery of the north. 

Having recorded, to our belief, all that has been said and done 
regarding the original Plan and Instructions for the unfortunate 
voyage, to accomplish which the lamented Franklin and Crozier, their 
hapless officers and crews, were despatched in 1845, and from which 
they have not returned ; having pointed out the causes to ivhich we 
owe the failure of all the attempts of our searching expeditious — we 
hope, with honest truthfulness, seeking no man's ill ; having shown 
that our sailors have done their duty, that their heroic fortitude and 
perseverance, their enthusiasm and kindly-mindedness under privation 
and suffering are above all praise, we close this mournful subject, hut 
still not without hope. It has not heart proved that all are gone, and 
there is no reason for thinki7ig that an Englishman cannot exist " where 
Esquimaux do live out a fair period of life ;^^ we trust, therefore, to 
the future, and sJiould even the present attempt fail of success, we have 
no douht there will ever he manly hearts to renew the search, until 
the fate of these nohle-minded, chivalrous Englishmen is known. 
Adopting the words of Sir Roderick I. Murchison,* tlie fast friend 
of the lost voyagers, " Let it be tlierefore impressed ou the public 
mind, that altbougli tlie area, on the southern edges of wliich some 

* Sec Sir Roderick I. Murcliison'a AniiivcrsaiT Address, Rojal Geographical 
Society's Journal, vol. 27, p. cxciv. 
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of Franklin's people were last seeiiy has been approached, and can 
be easily again visited by ships, it has neyer yet been examined ; and 
also, that though it be to the south of many tracts formerly pene- 
trated, yet is it so cut off by impenetrable wilds from the nearest 
parts of North America in which food can be obtained, that by no 
exertion could any survivors of the Brebu* and 2Vrror be saved, 
except by sending out a well-found ship or ships to the points nearest 
to such insulated Esquimaux quarters. . . May Gt>d crown their 
efforts mth success ! May M'Clintock and his companions gather 
the laurels they so well merit in their noble endeavour to dissipate 
the mystery which shrouds the fate of the Er^nu and Terror tjni 
their crews !" To which wo add, Amen. 
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APPENDIX. 



At a late meeting of the Eoyal Geographical Society, April 12th, 
1858, Dr. Norton Shaw, the Secretary, read a paper by his friend, 
Dr. Eink, of Copenhagen, " On the supposed discovery of the North 
Coast of Greenland and an open Polar Sea by Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, 
United States' Navy." The author states, that as the speculations of 
Dr. Kane relate to a matter — the physical geography of Greenland — 
which had occupied his attention for nine years, he feels called upon 
to subject them to a critical examination. Dr. Eink, after paying a 
warm tribute to the active energy and undaunted courage of Dr. 
Kane, who succeeded, in 1853, in gaining a somewhat higher latitude 
than his predecessor. Captain Inglefield, R.N., through Smith's 
Sound, the continuation of Baflin's Bay, goes on to show how, in 
1855, the Doctor, with his crew, were obliged to return to Uperuavik 
for winter quarters, in consequence of the ship being frozen in the 
ice. With regard to the great "Humboldt glacier," discovered by 
Dr. Kane, and which he places on the coast of Greenland, between 
79° and 80° north latitude. Dr. Eink observes that it is really nothing 
more than what may be noticed in the interior of most of the Green- 
land fiords, from the most southern to the most northern point. 
After explaining why Dr. Kane did not notice these peculiar ice- 
formations, which he attributes to the circumstance of tlieir in 
general lying behind the bights, islands, and peninsulas, and to 
the fact of the Doctor and others, in search of the Nortli-Wcst 
Passage and of Sir John Franklin, passing too rapidly through 
Davis's Strait to admit of careful examination of the country, tlie 
author proceeds to discuss the second point, namely, " The open 
Polar Sea," supposed to have been discovered by Morton, the steward, 
and the Greenlander, Hans ; throws great doubts upon the aecuraey 
of their statements, and opposes Kane's theory of the Polar Sea, 
assumed to be kept open by a branch of the Gulf Stream from Nova 
Zombla, down Smith's Sound to Bafliu's Bay. Dr. Kane, ijistead of 
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making the meridional observationB the bans for the constraction 
his chart, had recourse to the mean between them and the de 
reckoning, the latter being no less than 43' 6" in excess; com 
quently, before we assume the latitude of 80* 52' 32" N. as the fi 
tbest point reached by Morton, it is but just that the distance trayell 
by him on the 24th should be subjected to a deduction, which will 
obtained by having recourse to the amount of error occasioned in t 
dead reckoning between the 2Ist and the 23rd of June, and whi< 
will be found to amount to 21 miles in 52. The latitude of Ca] 
Constitution will therefore be 80° 4i' N., instead of 81° 22^. 

After the reading of the paper, a lengthened discussion took phu 
which was sustained in an animated manner by the Chairman, i 
George Back, Captain CoUinson, and Dr. Armstrong, who all su 
ported the views of the author. 

May 8th, 1858, the Boyal Geographical Society gave notice, th 
the Eoyal awards " For the Encouragement of Geographical Scien 
and Discovery" would be presented to Capt. Richard Collinsc 
E.N., C.B., and to Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, of the Unit 
States, by the President, Sir Boderick I. Murchison, at the Sodet] 
House, 15, Whitehall Place, on May 24th, 1858. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE. 



NW.— Wbst of Gbebnlamd. 
NE.— East of Gbbbmland. 
BS.— Towards Bbhbivo's Stbait. 



Date, Name. DirtcUou, 

1496.7(7) Cabot, John .. NW 

14M Cabot, Sebastiaa NW 

1500-3 CortareaU, Th« .. NW 

150a;» Cartiere,The .. NW 

1549 Coronado .. NW 

1553 Willoughby NE 

1555 Chancellor .. NE 

1556 Borroagh .. NE 
1567-77 Frobither .. NW 
1574-83 Gilbert .. NW 
1578 HunninsseD, Meyen .. ? 
1580 Pet and Jaokman NE 
1585 Davis NW 
1594 Barents and Tsbrand NE 
1596 Ney, ComeliM>n .. NE 

Vizcaino .. NE 

1600 Waymouth .. NW 

1603 Cherry NE 

leM Knight and Hall NW 

1606 Lindenau, Godske .. NE 

1607 Bichardsen NW 
16078 Uud»on .. NE 
1609-11 Poole NW 
1610-11 Hudson .. NW 

1611 Mayeu .. NE 

1612 Button .. NW 
1614 Gibbon .. NW 
1614 Folherby and Baffin .. NE 
1616 Bylot and Baffin .. NW 
1619 Adams .. NB 
1619 Munck.Jean .. NW 
1631-2 Fox and James .. NW 
1648 Dishney .. BS 
1663 Daniel, David .. NE 

1653 Martinidre .. NE 

1654 Otto .. NW 
16'i7 Petshiof .. NE 

1667 Groseiller .. NW 

1668 GiUam .. NW 
1670 Axelsen, Otto .. NE 
1076 Wood and Flawes (Marten) NE 
1697 Moxon .. J 
1707 Gilles .. NE 
1715 Markof .. NE 

1721 Egede,Hana NW 

1722 Scrogg .. NW 
1 73^.8 Behring (Chirikof and Spangberg) B S 
1728 Paars and Laudorf .. NW 
1735 Lassen BS 
1737 MuraTiefandPavloi .. BS 
1739 Laptief .. BS 
1741 Middletou .. NW 
1741 Behring and Chirikof, Heller BS 

1745 Novozilof .. BS 

1746 Moor and Smith .. NW 
1746.7 KlUs .. NW 

1747 Tolstyk and Vsedikof BS 
1752 Valloe, P., Oh»en .. NE 
176V6 Levachef, Okteredin, Chitchagof BS 
1767-8 Kerguelen, Tremarek .. NW 
1772 Bragin BS 

1772 Heanie .. NW 

1773 Phipps .. NE 

1777 Laiie .. NW 

1778 Pickersgill .. NW 
1778 Cook .. BS 



Date, 

780 

784 

7854)4 

786.7 

7884) 

789.93 

798 

805 

810 

814 

815 

815-18 

817 

817 

819 

819 

819.23 

820-33 

821-3 

822.5 

823 

623 

833 

824 

825-7 

826-7 

827 

828-31 

829.31 

829-31 

833.5 

835-6 

836 

837 

837 

83840 

839 

845 

846^ 

848-9 

849 

849 

849 

849^ 

650 

850-1 

850-1 
850-1 

850-1 

8504} 

850J 

851 

851-2 

85M 

851.4 

852 

853 

S53, &c. 
STA 
854 



1857 



Name. Direction. 


Clerke and King 


BS 


Cheliakof 


BS 


Billing and Sarychef 


BS 


Egede and fiothe 


NE 


Heares 


BS 


Mackenzie 


NW 


Brou^hton 


BS 


Sannikof 


BS 


Hedenstrom 


BS 


Chappell 


NW 


Oken 


NE 


Kotzebue 


BS 


Buohan (Beechey) . . 


NE 


Boss and Parry . . 


NW 


Parry 

Vasilyef and Chichcref 


NW 
BS 


Franklin (Richardson, Hood, 




Back) 


NW 


Lutke 


NE 


Parry, Lyon 


NW 


Wrangel, Anjou 


BS 


Scoresby 


NE 


Sabine 


NE 


Clavering 


NE 


Parry 

Franklin (Richardson) . . 


NW 
NW 


Beechey 

Parrv, Crozier, Ross 


BS 


NE 


NW 


Vahl " .. 


NE 


Ross 


NW 


Back (King) 


NW 


Trehouart 


NE 


Back 


NW 


Dease and Simpson . . 


NW 


Bahr 


NE 


Fabure 


NE 


Wrangel 


BS 


Franklin, Crozier. Fitzjames,&c NW 


Kellett (Moore) 
James Boss and Bird 


BS 


NW 


Shedden 


BS 


Richardson, Hae 


NW 


Saunders 


NW 


Pullen (Hooper) 


BS 


Forsyth (Snow) 


NW 


Austin, Ommanoy (Cator, Os- 




bom, M'Cliutock) 


NW 


Penny, Stewart, Sutherland 


NW 


Grinnell's Exp. (De Haven 




and Kane) 


NW 


John Ross and Phillips 


NW 


Moore and Maguirc 


BS 


M'Clure (North- West Passage) 


US 


Rae 


NW 


Kennedy and Bellot 


NW 


Collinson 


BS 


Belcher and Kellett (Osborn, 




M'Clintock, Mechara, Piju) 


NW 


Inglefield (Sutherland) 


NW 


Rae 


NW 


Kane (Grinnell and Peabody) 


NW 


U.S. Expedition (HartiHein) 


NW 


Hudson Bay Company's Expe- 




dition (Anderson and Stewart 


NW 


M'Clintock, Allen 


NW 




nislaha Wioludia And^uo. (u. B( T. Tor- 
fttm, 8m. irw. CnimJ"—- 

[Soc Btu ■ PiHTT i) SebSnnlni b U 
•nl, ttlbr- KlSbcubBnuks SaWn . . 



\ailti n in^ui DunripUD Ntiiguirmli Mirti 



HicroDviBUk Mfpiinrru, BflplimthD NairwiU- 
quu.jKfni). Mm. IBl-V /-«»i(j. 

Jlmn»rk« on Ui« Voyifi id Bw Nonh«ni llmii- 
■i>lim, woitiFd IB ihi Z«l of Tcnln. h; 
Aclm. ZikntDuii, (i»o. IBU. i.«ul>m. 

AIlUcmtMliUiDbi KcbiOkn, la^ mit dlHtlhc so. 

"" '■ * ■ "'■l0IL''c».Bn.*rf..i 

I* Niiiguiqn dn BpiiilniTg.da Juob Lsmain. 



DHChpUo GM^FTiphltfA DctHtionii Frali, fluprB 

BudHD.tU!. Ito.' ' \H3. AmiUriam. 

Dtcen Voju^fva loucbiDff Uh Dtwawy of Auie- 
Tfvt, ud the lafiiidt Advent, br BEcbuil 
HakJuTi, atpt. Utt. Br JnbB W. JoDH, 
Ki4,(B*ktgitSiHilwL 1«U. i,SHiim. 

'Wemoln oF SibuUu Citot, itiih Birisw of 

WumtbilU" B.Kbrj.ing .m W. B^nH drii 
Se^TvieD, bj NooHcn, Kontfrn Moarocla, 






n*t. 






.MdBiog.flriL] 

of VoT»n« ttwinU Ihe Nonh-W-.t I,', 
•it a tuuM la CUbnt. ItM la !«ll, 



f^Z 



irll Kon-ZimbU, Un D 
mcu l4»iciliDnqiu piuB aJi 
jh B«lui« pet Marc Bfpvrtwtw 



of CiM. J. Uu^u^ Tonn is 
Ini(iDl«0»«. 4U. 

IMO. rnnMil. 

da iHn nnd dhuo drtoUBd. 

- — - BS»mt4am. 

I Taaobnidi e4ua. 4S* Dw^ 
: tintiiuil, BUd AbbOi, iKk- 



t Paaain lula Uic SouUiHn Oeaiia. 4il_ 
1633. Latd^ 



(PniiD the " Acwuiil at Kvin] Law Tejiga 
and Trav.l.,') Hvo, llll. L«rfM. 

k Callrmliiu ot DocBiDenta on SpiubenBi ai 
Orunjand, coinnriilnc Traulatioiu Own F. 
HarUD'a Voya«n and 3. D< U Vtjrtnt Hb- 



Ud. in Eiiulish. ■ 
. B. Mutirr. Ubea < 



.12s 



untinlcin Polo AlTlicD viihliaiileD DUntB, 
nct.51 -miKc-n Anmrrtmimn hjm SmUgnM 



ihllkhrn und N«dn!t«tlA»' | 



LIST OF WOBKS OK ABCTIC SUBJKCTB. 
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ThcsaOM. 8to. 1798. NmrtwU>€rg. 

Bdbe nedi dem Nordni. 12mo. 1700. Leipzig. 

TIm Muno. ISmo. 1710. Leipzig. 

BiwMiinil de yoyaj^M an Nord. 10 volt. 19mo. 

1731. Amaterdam. 

J. M. Kndm't Beiaebeschreiban^ nach Groen* 
land, Spitabergen, Straaae Davis, &o. 8vo. 

1741. Got ha. 

An Aeecnmt of the Countries ac^oining to Hud- 
aooBay. By Arthur Dobs. ISmo. 

1744. London. 

Joa^h Bobaon't Account of Six Years' Besi- 
deiMBe in Hudson's Bay, from 1733 to 36, and 
from 1743 to 47. 8to. 1758. London. 

Journals d*ttn Voyage au Nord en 1736-37. By 
Onthifr. 4to, 1744. Pmrit. 

Thaaame. ISmo. 1747. Anuterdam. 

St^ksr's, in Jahr 1741, yon Kamtchatka ans mil 
Bering unteroommenen Beise nach den Weat- 
kOsten in America, Ton P. S. Pallas. Sto. 

Voyage for the Disooverv of a North-West Pas- 
sage by Hudson Struts to the Western and 
Soothem Ocean of America, in the years 1746- 
47. By Henry Ellis. Map. StoIs. 8vo. 

1748. London. 

Bdae nach der Hndsonsbai, aus dem Engl, von 
Mnnrny. By H. Ellis. (Vanderhock.) 8to. 

17M. GotHngen. 

Voyage fbr the DisooTery of a North- West Pas- 
sage by Hudson Streights to the Western and 
Sonttiem Ooean of America, in the Tears 
1746-47, in the Ship 'Caliibrmia ' Capt. Smith. 
By the Clerk of the Ship. S toIs. 8vo. 

1748. London. 

Die swii neuesten yon Ci^t. Tchitsohagow un- 
temommen Beisen in Eismeer, in den Jahren 
17B6 and 1760, yon O. F. Mailer. 8to. 

1773. St. Petenburg. 

Acoonntof Six Years* Besidence in Hudson's 
Bay. By J. Bobson. 8ro. 17fiS. London. 

Voyages from Asia to America, to complete the 
IMscoTeryof the North- West Coast of America, 
Sto. By Thomas Jeffryss. 4to. 

1764. London. 

P. Mfillw Voyages et d^couTcrtes faites par les 
Busses le long des Cdtes de la Mer Glaciale, 
&e., trad, de TAllem. p. C. O. F. Dumas. 
Syols. 8to. 1766. Anuterdam. 

Vollstindige Geschichte der Seefkhrten u Ver- 
suche, wdche aur Entdeckung der Norddst- 
lichen Durohfahrt in Nordeu und Nordosten 
Ton Europa und Asien, untemommen wordsn. 
By J. C. Addung. (Gi^bauer.) 4to. 

1768. HaJUf. 

Nachriehten Ton den neuentdeckten Insteln in 
der See zwisohen Asien und America. By 
J. L. S. Svo. 1776. Leipzig. 

Belation d'un Voyage dans la Mer du Nord aux 
COtes d'Islande, du Groenland, de Fdroes, 
&e., fait en 1767 et 68. By Tr<Smareo Ker- 
guelen. 4to. 1771. Parti. 

Tremareo de Kerguelen, fieschreibung seiner 
Beise uach der Nordsee in den J. 1767.68 an 
den Ktisten von Inland, Grunland, Faroe, 
Shetland u. den Orknei-Inseln, aus d. Franz. 
(Vogel.) Svo. 1772. Leipzig. 

Beise nach dem Eismeer. By Cbitcba^of. 8to. 

1790-94. St. Petertbnrg. 

Journey from Prince of Wales' Fort in Hudson 
Bay to the Northern Ocean. By S. f (came. 
4to. 1790. London. 

Constantine John Phipp's (Lord Mulf^ave) Voy- 
age towards the North Pule in the year 1773. 
4tO. 1774. London. 

The same in French. 4to. 1775. Paris. 

Neuer Versuch eines Weges durch die Nordsee 
nach Indian, nebst Barrington's Schrifl iiber 
denselben Gegen^itand. By S. Engel (Serini). 
4to. 1777. Ba$U. 



Neue Gesohichto der Polsr Lcender. 3 vols. 
8vo. 1777. Berlin. 

Samuel Sngel, Memoirea sur la Navigation dans 
la Mer du Nord depuis le 63 degrd de latitude, 
en allant vers le Pole. 4to. 1779. Bern. 

Vindication of the Conduct of Capt Middleton. 
in a late Voyage, on boanl 11. M.S. ' Furnace, 
for Discovering a North- West Passage to the 
Western American Ocean. By C. Middleton. 
8vo. 1743. London. 

Account of the Bussian Discoveries between Asia 
and America. By W. Coze. 4to. 

1780. London. 

Another Edidon. 8yo. 1787. 

Concise Aooount of the Voyages for the Dis- 
covery of a North-Weat Passage undertaken 
for finding a new way to the East Indies. By 
B. Piokergill. 4to. 1782. London. 

Nouveau recueil de Voyages au Nord de I'Eu- 
rope et de I'Asie. 3 vols. 4to. 

1783. Geneva. 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Schififahrten Norden. 
By J. B. Forster. (Flittner.) 8vo. 

1784. Franlifort. 

J. R. Forster, Geschichte der EnUleckungen u- 
Schiffahrten in Norden. 8vo. 

1784. Franfifort. 
J. R. Forster's Geschichte der Entdeckungen 

und Schiflhhrten iu Norden. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1785. Franltfort. 
The same in English. 4to. 1786. London. 

Do. in English. S vols. 8vo. 

1787. London. 

Iftmforelse emellam Nord och Sdder polkretsen, 
&c. Bt S. Odman. 8vo. 1786. Vpsal. 

Naval History of England, from the Norman 
Conquest, 1066 to 1734. By Thos. Lediard. 
2 vols. Folio. 1735. London. 

Geography of Hudson'.^ Bay, being the Remarks 
of Capt. Coats, between the years 1 727-^1, 
with Extracts from the Log of Cnpt. Middle- 
ton. Edited by John Borrow, Esq..F.R.S., 
F.S.A.(Hakluyt Society]. 1852. London. 

The Arctic World. Introduction to the Arctic 
Zoology. By T. Pennant. 4to. 

1785. London. 
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